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INSIDE:  IN  SUPPORT  OF ‘GREEN*  CARS  • WHEELS  IN  MOTION  SET  TO  ROLL  • THAT’S  ANOTHER  STORY 


Home,  Green  Home! 


Fourth-year  student  Arthur  Churchyard  gets  a lift  from  his  new  roommates  at  the  Guelph  home  he  recently 
bought  that  will  serve  as  a demonstration  ''sustainability  hub”  to  show  landlords  and  tenants  how  to  work 
together  to  make  a rental  home  environmentally  friendly.  With  him,  from  left,  are  students  Sara  White, 
Marena  Brinkhurst,  Garrett  Gauthier  and  Matt  Setzkorn.  See  story  on  page  8.  PHOto  by  martin  schwalbe 


Eight  to  Receive 
Honorary  Degrees 

University  to  confer  more  than  3, 1 00  degrees,  diplomas 


A RENOWNED  CANADIAN  ACTOR, 
a former  United  Nations  high 
commissioner  for  human  rights  and 
a labour  leader  are  among  the  eight 
people  who  will  receive  honorary 
degrees  from  U of  G and  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber 
during  summer  convocation. 

Convocation  on  the  main  cam- 
pus runs  June  9 to  1 1 in  the  Gryphon 
Dome.  More  than  2,600  degrees  and 
diplomas  will  be  presented  during 
seven  ceremonies.  Honorary  degree 
recipients  will  deliver  the  convoca- 
tion addresses. 

The  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  convocation  is  June  15  at 
the  Pearson  Convention  Centre  in 
Toronto,  where  some  500 
graduands  will  receive  degrees. 

HonocaiY  dcgstci  vnli  -puc- 

sented  to: 

• Louise  Arbour,  a former  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and 
UN  high  commissioner,  who  was  a 
chief  prosecutor  for  tribunals  into 


the  genocide  in  Rwanda  and  human 
rights  abuses  in  the  former  Yugosla- 
via; 

• Jean  Augustine,  the  first  African 
Canadian  woman  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, who  went  on  to  serve  as  a cab- 
inet minister,  parliamentary  secre- 
tary and  minister  for  the  status  of 
women  and  multiculturalism  and  is 
now  Canada’s  first  fairness  commis- 
sioner; 

• Tim  Bray,  a U of  G graduate  and 
Internet  pioneer  who  is  widely  rec- 
ognized as  an  expert  in  web  architec- 
ture, information  retrieval  and  soft- 
ware optimization  and  continues  to 
shape  information  technology 
around  the  world; 

• Leo  Gerard,  the  second  Canadian 
to  be  elected  international  president  ' 
ol  the  United  Steelworkers  and  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labour  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  the  largest 

Continued  on  page  2 
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Guelph  Gets  $33.6M  for  Environmental  Hub 

Funding  to  support  retrofitting,  renovation  of  Axelrod  Building  to  create  cutting-edge  environmental  teaching,  research  centre 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G WILL  OVERHAUL  an  old 
building  to  create  a cutting- 
edge  environmental  teaching  and 
research  centre,  thanks  to  a 
$33.6-million  investment  from  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments. 

The  funding  was  announced  May 
25  on  campus  by  Gary  Goodyear, 
minister  of  state  (science  and  tech- 
nology), and  Guelph- Wellington 
MPP  Liz  Sandals.  The  U of  G project 
is  one  of  28  in  Ontario  that  received  a 
total  of  $1.4  billion  from  the  federal 
Knowledge  Infrastructure  Program 
as  part  of  a joint  government  plan  to 
repair  and  expand  research  and  edu- 
cational facilities  at  Canada’s 
colleges  and  universities. 

“We  are  extremely  grateful  and 
pleased  that  our  governments  have 
recognized  Guelph  as  a national 
leader  in  environmental  research 
and  teaching,”  says  president 
Alastair  Summerlee.  “This  signifi- 
cant contribution  will  allow  us  to 
cluster  our  expertise  in  a state-of-the 
art  teaching  and  research  hub  and  to 
showcase  our  innovations  and  green 
technologies.  It  will  also  facilitate  fu- 
ture opportunities  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  air,  water  and  soil.” 


The  project  involves  retrofitting 
and  renovating  the  Axelrod  Building 
to  serve  as  Guelph’s  environmental 
teaching  and  research  centre. 

The  revamped  building  will  even- 
tually house  faculty  and  students 
from  the  Department  of  Land  Re- 
source Science,  as  well  as  compo- 
nents of  the  School  of  Engineering, 
the  School  of  Environmental  Design 
and  Rural  Development  and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Environmental  Sciences.  It 


A STATE-OF-THE-ART  large-ani- 
mal isolation  unit  that  will  set  a 
new  standard  in  patient  housing  and 
infection  control  opened  at  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  May  25. 

In  the  isolation  facility,  poten- 
tially infectious  animals  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  other  patients,  especially 
horses  that  are  being  admitted  for 
elective  medical/surgical  evaluations 
or  other  procedures.  Animals  show- 
ing signs  of  infectious  disease  will 
immediately  be  directed  to  the 


will  also  be  home  to  the  Guelph  In- 
stitute for  the  Environment,  headed 
by  former  federal  environment 
minister  David  Anderson. 

Summerlee  says  the  environmen- 
tal cluster  will  reduce  U of  G’s  de- 
ferred-maintenance costs  and 
improve  energy  efficiency  because 
many  of  the  units  are  currently 
housed  in  portables  or  old  green- 
houses that  are  inefficient  and  ex- 
pensive to  operate. 


isolation  unit. 

The  9,000-square-foot  facility  in- 
cludes 12  separated  stalls  — each 
with  its  own  nursing  station  — video 
monitoring  from  a central  station 
and  sophisticated  diagnostic  equip- 
ment. Each  stall  has  dual  access  with 
interior  and  exterior  doors,  which 
will  improve  the  efficiency  and 
working  conditions  for  staff  and  cli- 
nicians, said  OVC  dean  Elizabeth 
Stone. 

"It’s  very  exciting  to  be  opening 


He  adds  that  the  project  will  build 
on  support  from  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs,  as  well  as  other  granting 
agencies  such  as  the  federal  granting 
councils  and  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation. 

“It  will  allow  us  to  leverage  addi- 
tional research  funds  and  support 
from  other  agencies  and  the  private 
sector.” 

The  Knowledge  Infrastructure 


the  doors  of  this  long-awaited  facil- 
ity,” said  Stone.  “We’ve  always  pro- 
vided innovative  health-care 
services,  and  this  new  unit  gives  our 
clients  yet  another  reason  to  be  con- 
fident in  our  ability  to  provide  the 
best  care  possible.” 

Located  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  OVC  complex,  the  isolation 
facility  serves  as  the  anchor  for  the 
college’s  new  Health  Sciences  Cen- 
tre, which  will  include  the  new 
Pathobiology  Building  and  Animal 


Program  is  a two-year,  S2-biilion 
economic  stimulus  measure  to  sup- 
port infrastructure  enhancement  at 
post-secondary  institutions  across 
Canada. 

Projects  are  assessed  according  to 
their  ability  to  generate  economic 
activity  and  support  job  creation, 
enhance  research  capacity,  support 
the  attraction  of  new  students  and 
provide  a better  educational  experi- 
ence. 


Health  Laboratory  and  the  Hill’s  Pet 
Nutrition  Primary  Health-Care 
Centre,  both  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  2010;  a centre  for  animal  can- 
cer care;  an  equine  sports  medicine 
and  reproduction  centre;  and  other 
improvements  to  the  OVC  Teaching 
Hospital. 

Construction  of  the  isolation 
centre  was  funded  through  infra- 
structure grants  from  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments,  with  addi- 
tional support  from  the  University. 


Large-Animal  Isolation  Unit  Opens  at  OVC 

— 
Facility  serves  as  anchor  for  Ontario  Veterinary  College's  new  Health  Sciences  Centre 
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“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 
Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


DO  IT  RIGHT  WITH  RONA! 


"WanA 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


PLANNING  A 
HOME  RENOVATION? 


Come  in  and  see  us  about  all  your 
renovation  needs  and  take  advantage 
of  the  Home  Renovation  Tax  Credit. 


Convocation  Begins  June  9 


Continued  from  page  1 


federation  of  unions  in  the  United 
States; 

• Jack  MacDonald,  a former  U of  G 
physics  professor,  vice-president 
(academic)  and  acting  president 
who  went  on  to  head  the  Manukau 
Institute  of  Technology  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  he  is  known  for  improv- 
ing access  to  education  for  Maori 
students; 

• Marangu  Njogu,  head  of  the 
non-profit  Windle  Trust  Kenya  and 
a member  of  World  University  Ser- 
vice of  Canada,  who  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  improving  the  circum- 
stances of  refugees  around  the  world 
through  education  and  community 
service  programs; 

• Christopher  Plummer,  one  of 
Canada’s  most  celebrated  actors, 
who  is  an  inspiration  to  theatre  stu- 
dents, scholars  and  audiences  world- 
wide and  the  winner  of  Tony  and 
Emmy  awards,  Oscar  nominations 
and  other  prestigious  honours;  and 

• Barbara  Stymiest,  chief  operating 
officer  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and 
a former  chief  executive  officer  of 
TSX  Group,  who  has  been  named 
among  the  “50  Most  Powerful 
Women”  by  Forbes  magazine  and 
the  “25  Most  Powerful  Women  in 
Banking.” 

On  the  main  campus,  convoca- 
tion begins  June  9 at  10  a.m.  with  a 
ceremony  for  the  College  of  Arts. 
Plummer  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctor  of  letters  degree  during  the 
ceremony. 

A 2:30  p.m.  ceremony  will  be 
held  for  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science,  the  College  of 
Biological  Science  and  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences.  MacDon- 
ald will  receive  an  honorary  doctor- 
ate of  laws.  A second  CBS  ceremony 
will  be  held  at  7 p.m.,  with  Njogu  re- 
ceiving an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree. 

An  honorary  doctorate  of  laws 
will  also  be  presented  to  Arbour  June 
10  at  an  afternoon  ceremony  for  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College. 

On  June  11,  Bray  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  science  at  the 
morning  ceremony  for  the  College 
of  Management  and  Economics.  The 
first  of  two  ceremonies  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences  will  be  held  that  afternoon, 
with  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws 
to  be  presented  to  Gerard.  The  sec- 
ond ceremony  begins  at  7 p.m.,  with 
president  Alastair  Summerlee 
addressing  the  graduating  class. 

At  the  June  15  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  ceremonies,  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degrees  will  be 
presented  to  Augustine  at  the  10 
a.m.  ceremony  and  Stymiest  at  the 
3:30  p.m.  event. 


Louise  Arbour 


Jean  Augustine 


Tim  Bray 


Leo  Gerard 


Jack  MacDonald 


Marangu  Njogu 


For  full  details  of  summer  convocation, 
visit  the  website  uoguelph.ca/convocation. 
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news  in  brief 


CONFERENCE  TO  FOCUS 
ON  FUNCTIONAL  FOODS 

U of  G is  co-sponsoring  the  confer- 
ence “Food  Meets  Function:  The 
Science  and  Business  of  Functional 
Foods”  June  17  and  18  in  London. 
Organizers  and  speakers  include 
researchers  in  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  College  of  Biolog- 
ical Science  and  the  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences. Other  Canadian  and  interna- 
tional experts  will  discuss  nutrition, 
health,  food  and  agricultural  pol- 
icy. For  more  information,  visit 
www.foodmeetsfunction.ca. 


STEP  INTO  MY  GARDEN 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
volunteers  host  Gardenscapes 
2009,  a self-guided  tour  of  eight 
Guelph  gardens,  June  14  from 
noon  to  5:30  p.m.,  rain  or  shine. 
Among  this  year’s  gardens  are  ones 
owned  by  Prof.  Usher  Posluszny, 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology,  Jim 
Van  Dusen  of  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College;  and  OAC  master’s 
students  Mathis  Natvik  and  Satu 
Repo-Hendsbee.  Tickets  are  $15 
and  are  available  at  the  gardens  on 
the  day  of  the  tour  or  in  advance  at 
the  art  centre.  Royal  City  Nursery, 
Brock  Road  Nursery,  Buy  the  Yard, 
Meadowville  Garden  Centres  and 
the  Gordon  Street  Framing  & Art 
Centre.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.msac.ca. 


FUN  AT  THE  ART  CENTRE 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  “Readymake!  Art  + Ale  + BBQ 
= Fun”  June  6 from  1 to  5 p.m.  The 
afternoon  will  feature  artist  talks, 
music,  an  open  mic  stage  and  the 
construction  of  a massive  installa- 
tion in  the  Donald  Forster  Sculp- 
ture Park,  led  by  Guelph  artist 
Susan  Detwiler.  Everyone  is  invited 
to  bring  clothes,  non-perishable 
items,  thoughts  on  paper,  photos, 
poetry,  books,  etc.,  to  add  to  the 
temporary  installation.  Reusable 
items  will  be  donated  to  charity. 


Sexuality  Conference 
to  Explore  Positive 
Approaches 

The  Guelph  Sexuality  Confer- 
ence, Canada’s  largest  and 
longest-running  sexual  health 
forum,  will  accentuate  the  positive 
this  year  rather  than  dwell  on  all  the 
things  that  can  go  wrong  with  sex 
and  relationships. 

“Our  theme  this  year  is  positive 
approaches  to  sexuality  and  sexual 
health  because  we’re  trying  to  shift 
the  conversation  away  from  the  tra- 
ditional focus  of  sexual  health  educa- 
tion on  the  risks  and  dangers 
associated  with  sexuality,”  says  Prof. 
Robin  Milhausen,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition.  “Even 
though  as  an  educator  or  a therapist, 
you  have  to  deal  with  the  negative  is- 
sues, you  can  approach  them  in 
positive  ways.” 

The  31st  annual  conference  runs 
June  15  to  17  on  campus.  Leading  up 
to  the  conference,  an  intensive  sex 
therapy  training  program  is  being  of- 
fered June  8 to  12,  and  a day  of 
pre-conference  workshops  runs  June 
15.  For  more  details,  go  to  http:// 
sexconf.open.uoguelph.ca. 


Awards  Honour  Excellence  in 
Teaching,  Service,  Academics 

Physics  prof,  former  B of  G chair , top  students  to  be  recognized  at  convocation 


SUMMER  CONVOCATION  marks 
the  presentation  of  prestigious 
U of  G awards  for  academic  achieve- 
ment, teaching  and  distinguished 
service. 

The  John  Bell  Award,  which  rec- 
ognizes outstanding  contributions 
to  university  education,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Prof.  Ernie  McFarland,  a 
faculty  member  in  the  Department 
of  Physics  since  1974.  He  is  being 
honoured  for  making  important 
contributions  to  course  and  curricu- 
lum development,  for  being  a pio- 
neer in  physics  education  research 
and  for  being  a mentor  to  many 
graduate  students  and  faculty. 

McFarland  has  won  numerous 
teaching  awards  over  the  years,  in- 
cluding a 3M  Teaching  Fellowship, 
an  Ontario  Confederation  of  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Associations  award 
and  a Canadian  Association  of  Phys- 
icists Medal  for  Excellence  in  Under- 
graduate Teaching. 

He  is  also  well-known  for  doing 
science  demonstrations  on  CTV’s 
Good  Morning  Canada  and  for  the 
Fantastic  Physics  Fun  Show  he  has 
performed  at  many  local  elementary 
schools. 

Former  Board  of  Governors  chair 
Michael  Walsh  will  receive  the  Lin- 
coln Alexander  Medal  of  Distin- 
guished Service.  It  honours  an 
individual  who  has  played  a pivotal 
role  in  the  functioning  of  U of  G and 
who  has  influenced  the  quality  of  ac- 
ademic life. 

Walsh’s  relationship  with  the 
University  began  more  than  40  years 
ago  as  an  undergraduate  student.  He 
went  on  to  earn  three  Guelph  de- 
grees and  to  become  a successful  in- 
vestment banker  and  business  con- 
sultant. He  joined  B of  G in  1996, 


serving  as  vice-chair  from  1999  to 
2003  and  as  chair  from  2003  to  2005. 
Walsh  and  his  wife,  Virginia  Trimble 
Walsh,  also  a Guelph  graduate,  are 
principal  donors  to  the  University 
and  are  members  of  the  Presidents’ 
Legacy  Council  for  lifetime  giving. 

The  W.C.  Winegard  Medal, 
Guelph’s  top  undergraduate  convo- 
cation award,  will  be  presented  to 
Melanie  Wills,  who  is  graduating 
with  a B.Sc.  in  molecular  and  cellular 
biology.  Named  for  former  U of  G 
president  Bill  Winegard,  the  award 
recognizes  both  academic  achieve- 
ment and  contributions  to  campus 
and  community  life. 

A President’s  Scholar,  Wills  is  the 
first  student  to  be  accepted  directly 
into  Guelph’s  PhD  program  in  mo- 
lecular and  cellular  biology.  As  an 
undergraduate,  she  discovered  the 
overexpression  of  signalling  protein 
in  brain  tumours,  a breakthrough 
that  resulted  in  having  her  research 
published. 

Her  long  list  of  awards  includes 
the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Canada 
Graduate  Scholarship  and  the  Mil- 
lennium Foundation  Provincial  Ex- 
cellence Award.  Wills  has  also  been  a 
driving  force  behind  the  Sharpcuts 
Guelph  Indie  Film  and  Music  Festi- 
val and  is  founder  of  an  independent 
photography  and  film  production 
house. 

The  Forster  Medal,  U of  G’s  top 
convocation  award  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, goes  to  Jennifer  Ball,  who  is 
graduating  with  a PhD  from  the 
School  of  Environmental  Design  and 
Rural  Development.  The  award  is 
named  for  the  late  Donald  Forster,  a 
former  president  of  U of  G,  and  rec- 
ognizes academic  achievement,  mo- 
tivation, leadership  and  citizenship. 


Ball  hopes  to  continue  her  re- 
search on  the  role  of  spirituality  in 
women’s  peace  building  in  Uganda. 
She  has  already  written  a book  titled 
Doing  Democracy  With  Circles,  has 
published  numerous  journal  articles 
and  conference  papers,  and  has  pre- 
sented at  more  than  25  conferences. 
In  addition,  she  has  been  a guest 
lecturer  in  Uganda. 

U of  G will  also  present  three 
Governor  General’s  Awards  at  sum- 
mer convocation.  The  gold  medal 
honours  achievement  at  the  master’s 
level,  the  silver  medal  goes  to  the  un- 
dergraduate student  with  the  highest 
marks,  and  the  bronze  medal  is 
awarded  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  diploma  student  with  the 
top  marks. 

Winner  of  the  gold  medal  is  Joel 
Herman,  a master  of  fine  arts  candi- 
date. Silver  medals  will  go  to  Wills, 
who  finished  her  undergraduate  ca- 
reer with  six  final  grades  of  100,  and 
Emily  Santander,  a biological  sci- 
ences student  who  is  graduating  with 
a 97-per-cent  average.  The  recipient 
of  the  bronze  medal  is  horticulture 
diploma  student  Lisa  Lee  Anne 
Jones,  who  achieved  an  average  of 
92.7  per  cent. 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  Walter 
Vaughan  Medal  is  history  student 
Christi  Garneau-Scott.  Named  for  a 
former  secretary  of  Senate,  the 
medal  recognizes  the  contributions 
of  a student  member  of  Senate. 

Besides  serving  on  Senate, 
Garneau-Scott  was  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association’s  academic  com- 
missioner, participated  in  the  Board 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  and  re- 
ceived this  year’s  Brian  D.  Sullivan 
Award  for  exemplary  service  as  a stu- 
dent leader. 


National  AUTO21  Funding 
Supports  ‘Green’  Cars 

Car  bumpers,  running  boards  to  be  made  from  crop  composites  developed  at  U of  G 


Automobiles  with  bumpers 
and  running  boards  made 
from  composites  of  agricultural 
crops  such  as  corn  and  wheat  are 
closer  to  hitting  the  open  road.  A 
team  of  researchers  — including  two 
from  U of  G — has  received 
$620,000  to  create  “green”  car  parts 
from  biofibres  and  bioplastics. 

Funding  for  the  project,  which  is 
led  by  Prof.  Amar  Mohanty,  Plant 
Agriculture,  and  Mohini  Sain  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  comes  from 
AUT021,  part  of  the  national  Net- 
works of  Centres  of  Excellence  pro- 
gram, and  from  industry  partners. 
The  U of  G project  is  one  of  20  na- 
tionwide benefiting  from  a new 
$ 10-million  investment  announced 
last  month. 

Mohanty  and  Sain  will  be  creat- 
ing car-part  prototypes  from  a 
“green”  plastic  and  natural  and 
biobased  fibres.  The  project  also  in- 


volves U of  G engineering  professor 
Manju  Misra,  Chul  Park  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  John  Kadla  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  and 
Bohuslav  Kokta  of  University  du 
Quebec  & Trois-Rivi^res. 

The  goal  is  to  develop  a “greener” 
car  bumper  and  running  board,  sub- 
stituting renewable  and  recyclable 
engineered  composites  for  petro- 
leum-based materials  currently  used 
in  the  automotive  industry. 

“Biomaterials  use  less  energy, 
which  reduces  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions substantially  and  will  further 
reduce  our  dependence  on  petro- 
leum," says  Mohanty.  “It  will  also 
help  provide  additional  uses  and 
new  markets  for  the  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  industries." 

The  prototypes  will  be  engi- 
neered in  U of  G’s  Bioproducts  Dis- 
covery and  Development  Centre, 
which  opened  last  fall.  Here  re- 


searchers are  engineering  new  indus- 
trial crops  and  biomass  that  can  be 
turned  into  green  composite  materi- 
als and  exploring  their  many  uses, 
from  car  parts  and  building  materi- 
als to  sustainable  packaging.  They’re 
also  studying  innovative  ways  to 
develop  biofuels  from  biomass. 

The  centre  is  directed  by 
Mohanty,  who  holds  the  Premier’s 
Research  Chair  in  Biomaterials  and 
Transportation.  He  says  the  overall 
goal  of  this  project  and  the  centre  is 
to  find  new  innovations  that  will  fa- 
cilitate the  transition  to  a biobased 
economy. 

“To  be  globally  competitive, 
Canada  needs  to  explore  new  eco- 
friendly  materials  that  can  reduce 
reliance  on  petrochemicals  and  po- 
tentially provide  a strong  founda- 
tion in  renewable  resource-based 
biomaterials  for  greening  the  manu- 
facturing sector." 


- People 

ENGINEERING  GRAD  STUDENT 
RECEIVES  SCHOLARSHIP 

Micha  Wallace,  an  M.Sc.  student  in 
biological  engineering,  has  received 
the  2009  Vale  Inco  Master’s  Engi- 
neering Scholarship  from  the  Cana- 
dian Engineering  Memorial  Foun- 
dation. Recipients  of  the  $10,000 
award  are  chosen  for  being  commu- 
nity leaders,  active  volunteers  and 
role  models,  especially  for  girls  and 
young  women.  Wallace,  who 
earned  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
engineering  from  U of  G in  2007, 
was  part  of  the  design  team  that  cre- 
ated a single-handed  bicycle  lever  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  a 
nine-year-old  girl  with  a disabled 
left  hand.  The  project  captured  first 
place  in  the  2007  Dyson  Canada 
Design  Competition. 


HISTORIAN  WINS  BOOK  PRIZE 

Prof.  Norman  Smith,  History,  has 
received  the  2008  book  prize  from 
the  Canadian  Women’s  Studies 
Association/L’ association  canad- 
ienne  des  Etudes  sur  les  femmes.  He 
was  honoured  for  his  book  Resisting 
Manchukuo:  Chinese  Women  Writ- 
ers and  the  Japanese  Occupation, 
published  by  University  of  British 
Columbia  Press  in  2007. 


CARTER  TO  RECEIVE  AWARD 
FOR  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE 

Bob  Carter,  assistant  vice-president 
(physical  resources),  has  been 
selected  to  receive  a Meritorious 
Service  Award  from  APPA,  a U.S.- 
based  association  for  facilities  offi- 
cers at  educational  institutions. 
Carter  is  one  of  three  people  receiv- 
ing the  honour,  which  is  APPA’s 
highest  individual  service  award.  It 
mil  be  presented  at  the  organiza- 
tion’s 2009  conference  and  exhibi- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Vancouver  in 
July. 


KUDOS  FOR  STUDENT  ESSAY 

Fourth-year  environmental  engi- 
neering student  Victoria  Sharpe  is 
co-winner  of  the  2009  student  essay 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Centre  for  Engineering  and 
Public  Policy  (OCEPP).  Submis- 
sions were  judged  on  originality, 
quality  of  research  and  clarity. 
Sharpe’s  winning  essay,  which  she 
was  invited  to  present  at  the 
OCEPP’s  public  policy  conference 
last  month  in  Toronto,  was  titled 
“Proposal  for  a Policy  Framework 
to  Transform  Brownfields  Into 
Industrial  Mustard  Biofuel  Produc- 
tion Sites.” 


The  following  appointments  have 
recently  been  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Jennifer  Barrett,  senior  develop- 
ment manager,  major  gifts  and 
campaign  strategy.  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development 

• Art  Hill,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Food  Science 

• Graham  Holloway,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Human  Health  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences 

• Michael  Houston,  physical  plant 
manager.  Ridgetown  Campus 

• Tami  Martino,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Biomedical  Sciences 

• Andy  Robinson,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science. 
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Life  on  Earth 


Biologist  studies  how  planet’s  array  of  life  came  to  be 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

SHE  GREW  UP  EXPLORING  the 
woods  and  tidal  pools  around 
Saint  Andrews,  N.B. 

Now,  as  a recent  arrival  in  the  De- 
partment of  Integrative  Biology, 
Prof.  Sarah  Adamowicz  brings  a 
grown-up  perspective  to  learning 
about  the  natural  world,  notably 
through  her  evolutionary  and  DNA 
bar-coding  work  with  the  Biodi- 
versity Institute  of  Ontario  (BIO). 
But  part  of  her  is  still  that  youngster 
trekking  with  her  sister  and  their  bi- 
ology teacher  dad,  uncovering  life 
around  their  maritime  home. 

“I  find  biodiversity  fascinating,” 
says  Adamowicz,  who  will  help  teach 
this  year’s  Arctic  ecology  field  course 
in  Churchill,  Man. 

These  days,  that  childhood  curi- 
osity is  tempered  by  serious  consid- 
erations. Understanding  the  natural 
world  around  us  — and  how  it  came 
to  be  the  way  it  is — holds  important 
lessons  for  conservation,  agricul- 
ture, food  safety,  health,  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  economy,  she  says. 

There’s  even  a moral  imperative 
at  work  here.  Curiosity  might  impel 
you  to  flip  over  a rock  in  one  of  those 
seaside  tidal  pools.  But  Adamowicz 
says  we’re  responsible  in  a way  for 
whatever  tiny  creatures  we  find  liv- 
ing under  there. 

“We  have  a moral  obligation  to 
consider  biodiversity.  We’re  not  the 
onYy  Yurmj^  \©  \V»*  Yirrrc ." 

She’s  interested  in  big-picture 
questions  about  living  things.  For  in- 
stance, just  how  many  species  are 
there  on  the  Earth?  (Estimates  range 
from  10  million  to  100  million.) 
Why  are  some  kinds  of  organisms 
more  diverse  than  others?  What  af- 
fects how  quickly  new  species  de- 
velop? And  what  are  the  large-scale 
patterns  that  have  shaped  life  on  this 
planet? 

One  likely  answer  to  that  last 
question  came  in  a 2008  paper 
co-authored  by  Adamowicz  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  She  was  a post-doc  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  last  spring 
when  the  paper  pointing  to  the 
so-called  first  “rule”  of  evolution  ap- 
peared. That  study  was  co-written  by 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  Bath 
and  at  Imperial  College  London, 
where  Adamowicz  had  completed 
her  PhD  two  years  earlier. 

Starting  with  fossil  crustaceans 
from  more  than  500  million  years 
ago  and  working  forward  to  today’s 
lobsters  and  crabs,  the  researchers 
found  evidence  that  these  creatures 
evolve  from  a simpler,  repetitive 
body  plan  to  more  complex  forms, 
as  appendages  with  various  struc- 
tures and  functions  sprout  from 
different  body  segments. 

That  conclusion  might  seem 
self-evident  to  some  observers,  but 
Adamowicz  says  it’s  important  to 
back  up  assumptions  with  scientific 
evidence.  For  most  modular  crea- 
tures they  looked  at,  tire  same  gen- 
eral rule  applies:  things  tend  to 
evolve  greater  structural  complexity, 
not  less. 

That  applies  across  various 
branches  of  the  crustacean  family 


Giant  Ragweed 
Shows  Resistance 
to  Herbicide, OAC 
Researchers  Find 

Further  studies  planned  to  confirm  resistance,  identify 
management  options,  make  grower  recommendations 
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“We  have  a moral  obligation  to  consider  biodiversity,”  says  Prof.  Sarah 
Adamowicz. 
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tree,  she  says.  Evoking  a metaphor 
made  popular  by  the  late  evolution- 
ary biologist  Stephen  Jay  Gould,  she 
says  rewinding  and  replaying  the 
tape  of  life  would  lead  to  different 
branches  of  animals,  but  the  same 
broad  pattern  — greater  complexity 
— shows  up. 

Last  summer,  she  joined  Guelph 
as  a post-doc  with  the  BIO,  helping 
to  grow  that  institute’s  catalogue  of 
DNA  bar  codes  used  to  identify  or- 
ganisms. She  was  appointed  a faculty 
member  early  this  year. 

“The  allure  of  Guelph  was  quite 
strong,”  says  Adamowicz,  who  com- 
pleted a master’s  degree  here  in  2002 
with  integrative  biology  professor 
Paul  Hebert,  who  now  heads  the 
BIO.  “It's  a great  opportunity  to  col- 
laborate in  the  largest  biodiversity 
project  yet  undertaken.” 

It  was  during  her  master’s  studies 
that  she  met  another  grad  student, 
Ryan  Gregory,  who  returned  to 
Guelph  as  a faculty  member  in  2005. 
They  were  married  in  2008. 

Adamowicz  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  aquatic  invertebrates  and  in 
how  biodiversity  and  distribution  of 
organisms  have  evolved.  Those  in- 
terests take  her  in  two  opposite 
directions. 

She’s  looked  at  relationships 
among  amphipods,  a crustacean  liv- 
ing in  Bolivia  and  Peru’s  Lake 
Titicaca.  Not  only  is  this  the  world’s 
highest  large  lake,  but  it’s  also  one  of 
a few  “ancient”  lakes  formed  well  be- 
fore the  Ice  Age. 

This  year,  she  also  visited  Argen- 
tina with  Guelph  colleagues  to  hold  a 
bar-coding  workshop  for  South 
American  biologists.  Glancing  at  a 
Spanish-language  dictionary  on  her 
desk,  she  recalls  her  undergraduate 
years  at  Dalhousie  University. 

“1  decided  to  take  Spanish  for 
fun,  but  it’s  been  extraordinarily 
valuable  in  promoting  collabora- 


tions. 

As  co-leader  of  the  polar  bar- 
code working  group,  she  visited 
Churchill  with  a team  last  summer 
to  collect  freshwater  and  marine  in- 
vertebrates, as’  well  as  land  msTcts 
such  as  crane  flies.  She  says  trying  to 
catalogue  biodiversity  at  that  partic- 
ular site  is  daunting,  illustrating  the 
larger  challenge  of  nailing  down  the 
number  of  species  on  Earth. 

“We  are  so  far  from  understand- 
ing the  true  level  of  biodiversity,  but 
we  are  getting  closer  to  answers  than 
ever  before.” 


i AC  RESEARCHERS  have  found 
a giant  ragweed  biotype  that  is 
showing  resistance  to  the  popular 
herbicide  glyphosate.  The  plants  are 
able  to  survive  glyphosate  use  rates 
that  kill  normal  susceptible  weeds. 

“We’ve  seen  a difference  in  con- 
trol of  this  giant  ragweed  biotype 
than  what  is  normally  expected 
when  sprayed  with  glyphosate,”  says 
Prof.  Francois  Tardif,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture. The  plants  were  still  able  to 
grow  after  an  application  of  the  her- 
bicide at  recommended  levels, 
whereas  susceptible  ragweed  did  not 
survive. 

“Glyphosate  has  become  a tool  of 
choice  for  the  control  of  many 
weeds,  so  the  appearance  of  a 
glyphosate-resistant  population  can 
complicate  management  for  grow- 
ers," says  Ridgetown  Campus  plant 
agriculture  professor  Peter  Sikkema, 
who  conducted  the  research  with 
Tardif. 

Currently,  no  weeds  in  Canada 
have  been  confirmed  as  resistant  to 
glyphosate,  the  most  often  used  her- 
bicide globally.  But  in  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  15  weed 
species  — including  giant  ragweed 
— have  been  confirmed  as  resistant. 
Eight  of  those  species  are  in  the 
United  States. 

The  giant  ragweed  population  in 
question  was  brought  to  the  re- 
searchers’ attention  in  late  2008.  It 
was  found  in  a small  portion  of  a 


580-acre  field  of  Roundup  Ready 
soybeans  in  Essex  County.  Weed 
seeds  were  collected  from  the  area 
and  used  in  greenhouse  tests.  In  ad- 
dition, researchers  are  collecting  in- 
formation on  the  field’s  history, 
including  crops  grown,  tillage  prac- 
tices and  the  herbicide  program 
used. 

The  researchers  stress  that  the  re- 
sults are  preliminary  and  that,  thus 
far,  the  suspected  resistant  biotype 
has  been  found  in  only  the  identified 
area.  Further  greenhouse  and  field 
trials  will  be  conducted  on  the  weed 
biotype  to  confirm  resistance  as  well 
as  identify  potential  management 
options. 

Researchers  will  also  be  working 
to  understand  the  genetic  and  bio- 
chemical basis  for  resistance. 

Resistance  evolves  after  a weed 
population  has  been  subjected  to 
intense  selection  pressure  in  the 
form  of  repeated  use  of  a single 
herbicide.  The  herbicide  controls  all 
the  susceptible  weeds,  leaving  only 
those  with  a resistant  gene  to  repro- 
duce. 

“This  is  a very  serious  situation,” 
says  Sikkema.  “In  other  jurisdic- 
tions, most  glyphosate-resistant 
weed  biotypes  have  been  effectively 
managed  with  other  herbicides  and 
cultural  practices.  We’ll  continue 
our  research  so  we  can  make  recom- 
mendations to  growers  on  effective 
control  options.” 
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That’s  Another  Story 

University  residents  for  68  years,  John  and  Florence  Eccles  are  moving  on 


By  Mary  Dickieson 


The  house  that  John  built  sits 
on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Gordon  Street  and  Stone  Road. 

Half  hidden  by  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  little  white  house  is  owned  by 
the  University,  but  it  has  been  home  to 
John  and  Florence  Eccles  since  they  built  it 
in  1946. 

The  longest  U of  G residents  by  far, 

John,  93,  and  Florence,  90,  recently  moved 
into  a seniors’  home,  taking  all  the  memo- 
ries they’ve  accumulated  in  68  years  of  liv- 
ing, working  and  raising  a family  on 
campus. 

How  the  couple  went  from  being 
homeowners  to  tenants  of  the  University  is 
a great  story  from  campus  history  and  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  stories  John  has  docu- 
mented over  the  years  in  his  ever-handy 
notebook,  in  his  2006  self-published 
memoir  and  in  a 1983  history  of  Univer- 
sity residences  called  The  Boarding  House. 

John  worked  on  campus  for  36  years, 
retiring  in  1982  as  assistant  director  of  res- 
idences, but  his  campus  experience  began 
in  1936  when  he  enrolled  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  Money  was  in  short 
supply  during  the  Depression,  so  he  sup- 
plemented his  funds  by  picking  weed  seeds 
out  of  grain  samples  for  the  crops  depart- 
ment for  20  cents  an  hour  and  printing  (by 
hand)  labels  for  the  entomology  depart- 
ment. John  says  he  later  got  summer  jobs 
on  campus  because  he  agreed  to  pitch  for  a college  softball  team 
called  the  Haymakers.  But  that’s  another  story. 

It  was  the  summer  job  that  led  him  to  love  the  campus  and 
brought  him  back  later  as  a full-time  employee  — after  graduat- 
ing, working  as  a high  school  teacher  and  coach  in  Niagara  Falls 
and  serving  in  the  Navy  during  the  Second  World  War.  Those 
are  also  great  stories,  but  they’re  not  part  of  this  one. 

Hired  in  1946  as  dean  of  men  at  OAC,  John  took  up  an  offer 
from  the  premier’s  office  (OAC  was  then  operated  by  the  On- 
tario government)  that  allowed  faculty  and  staff  veterans  to 
build  houses  on  campus  with  a 99-year  lease  on  the  land.  Seven 
couples  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  men  worked  together  after 
hours  to  install  the  foundations  for  seven  prefabricated  houses 
in  what  was  planned  as  a 27-house  subdivision  called  College 
Crescent.  Work  began  May  24,  and  they  moved  in  by  Christ- 
mas. 

Among  them,  the  couples  had  17  children  who  grew  up  on 
College  Crescent.  John  and  Florence  have  many  stories  about 
neighbourhood  parties  and  the  antics  of  their  own  three  daugh- 
ters, who  used  the  OAC  campus  and  barns  as  their  playground. 

By  1950,  the  long-serving  Liberal  government  had  elected  a 
new  premier  and,  to  make  a long  story  short,  wanted  to  buy  the 
houses  to  negate  the  somewhat-suspect  99-year  leases.  John  and 
Florence  received  $8,200  for  their  house  and  immediately  be- 
gan renting  it  from  the  college  for  about  $35  a month. 

The  other  families  on  College  Crescent  eventually  moved 
out,  but  the  Eccles  girls  — Bonnie,  Beverley  and  Brenda  — did 
not  want  to  leave.  Neither  did  Florence,  who  loved  their  home 
and  quarter-acre  garden.  It  was  also  a convenient  location  for 
John,  who  held  several  different  positions  on  campus  before 
joining  Residences. 

John  has  a story  about  almost  everyone  he  met  walking  be- 
tween home  and  work  each  day.  That’s  how  he  scuttled  a stu- 
dent prank  that  involved  a manure  spreader  headed  for 
Johnston  Green  one  night.  He  was  taken  in,  however,  by  an- 


other student  who  offered  to  provide  two  chickens  for  Sunday 
dinner  if  Florence  would  cook  them.  “We  had  a lovely  chicken 
dinner,”  she  recalls,  and  they  didn’t  know  until  years  later  that 
the  birds  had  been  pilfered  from  the  college  poultry  barns. 

She  cooked  for  many  students  over  the  years,  especially  the 
international  graduate  students  and  faculty  who  moved  in  and 
out  of  the  other  houses  in  their  subdivision.  She  and  John  made 
friends  with  many  of  these  families  and  later  visited  some  of 
them  on  vacation  travels  to  Norway,  New  Zealand,  Antigua  and 
other  places. 

When  John  first  came  to  work  at  OAC,  he  knew  almost  every 
student  by  name  and  coached  many  of  them  in  sports  ranging 
from  basketball  and  cross-country  to  golf  and  curling.  He 
coached  for  30  years  and  was  inducted  into  the  Gryphon  Hall  of 
Fame  as  a builder  in  1990. 

While  John  was  employed  on  campus,  he  attended  or  helped 
organize  almost  every  function  held  at  OAC,  whether  the  event 
was  for  students,  alumni  or  visitors.  There  was  the  time  he  had 
to  enlist  the  services  of  a local  butcher  and  the  campus  dietitian 
to  provide  dinner  for  100  people  who  arrived  for  an  unsched- 
uled alumni  reunion.  He  also  remembers  the  day  that  10,000 
members  of  the  Federated  Women’s  Institutes  of  Ontario  de- 
scended on  campus,  and  the  administration  discovered  how 
woefully  inadequate  the  women’s  bathroom  facilities  were.  But 
that’s  another  story. 

So,  too,  is  the  experience  of  driving  college  guest  A.Y.  Jack- 
son  into  the  Guelph  countryside  so  the  famed  Group  of  Seven 
artist  could  paint  for  the  afternoon.  And  who  wouldn’t  want  to 
know  what  John  learned  when  he  drove  OAC  graduate  and 
Harvard  economist  John  K.  Galbraith  from  the  Toronto  airport 
to  campus  to  receive  the  new  University  of  Guelph’s  first  hon- 
orary degree  in  1968? 

John  Eccles  has  many  stories  about  the  growth  of  the  cam- 
pus in  the  1950s  and  the  transfer  to  university  status  in  1964. 
Among  the  most  significant  changes,  he  says,  was  the  addition 


of  co-ed  residences  to  accommodate  the 
larger  numbers  of  female  students.  The 
1960s  also  brought  a significant  change  in 
the  relationship  between  the  campus  and 
the  greater  Guelph  community,  he  adds. 
OAC,  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  and 
Macdonald  Institute  formed  their  own  ru- 
ral community,  says  John,  and  there  was 
little  interaction  with  the  city  until  univer- 
sity status  brought  many  more  students 
and  faculty  and  dozens  of  building  pro- 
jects. 

Besides  his  work  on  campus,  John  was  a 
volunteer  with  the  OAC  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. He  helped  develop  a database  of 
alumni  addresses  to  keep  graduates  inter- 
ested in  coming  back  to  Guelph,  even  if  it 
was  only  to  try  to  beat  his  score  at  the  an- 
nual alumni  golf  tournament. 

He’s  full  of  stories  about  construction 
on  campus  and  was  involved  in  planning 
for  most  of  the  residences.  Did  you  know 
that  Lambton  Hall  was  one  of  the  first  uni- 
versity residences  in  Ontario  to  have  a tele- 
phone in  every  room?  Or  that  Mills  Hall 
didn’t  replace  all  of  its  1920  furnishings 
until  the  1960s?  The  old  furnishings  were 
sold  at  auction.  Now  there’s  a story  for  an- 
other time. 

When  South  Residences  were  built  in 
1968,  planned  recreation  areas  were  elimi- 
nated to  keep  construction  costs  down, 
says  John,  so  he  was  thrilled  when  meeting 
rooms  were  added  in  1990  and  the  new  facility  was  named  the 
John  Eccles  Centre  in  his  honour.  On  their  63rd  wedding  anni- 
versary in  2004,  he  and  Florence  planted  a chestnut  oak  tree 
outside  the  centre.  He  also  established  the  John  Eccles  Endow- 
ment Fund  to  support  student  activities  in  South  Residences. 

Anniversaries,  birthdays  and  the  girls’  wedding  receptions 
have  all  been  celebrated  on  campus.  After  all,  this  is  home  to  the 
entire  Eccles  family. 

“I  have  deep,  deep  roots  in  this  property,"  said  Beverley  on  a 
recent  morning  when  she  was  packing  up  dishes,  photos  and 
family  heirlooms  in  the  little  white  house  at  660  Gordon  St. 
“We  experienced  a great  life  here.  It  was  like  living  in  a small 
community  with  aspects  of  farm  life  surrounded  by  academia.” 

When  Gordon  Street  was  no  longer  a gravel  road  and  growth 
was  rampant  on  campus,  John  secured  permission  from  then 
president  Donald  Forster  to  continue  renting  the  little  white 
house  until  such  time  as  the  University  needed  the  land.  The 
undeveloped  part  of  the  College  Crescent  subdivision  became  a 
parking  lot,  but  he  and  Florence  still  enjoyed  the  view. 

And,  yes,  they  say  the  University  has  been  a good  landlord, 
although  the  house  is  relatively  unchanged  — with  the  excep- 
tion of  new  siding  and  roofing  — since  one  of  John’s  students 
showed  up  with  a bag  of  cement  to  help  finish  the  patio.  But 
that’s  another  story. 

The  couple  has  moved  south  to  the  Royal  on  Gordon.  John 
took  along  a book  of  100  stories  that  he’s  written  and  is  willing 
to  share  with  other  residents  of  their  new  home.  Some  are  sto- 
ries about  the  University  campus.  Others  are  about  his  boyhood 
on  a farm  in  Galt,  his  life  with  Florence,  his  career  and  the  peo- 
ple he’s  met.  Still  others  are  retirement  stories  collected  while 
playing  golf  at  the  Cutten  Club  or  attending  the  Guelph  Men’s 
Club  every  Tuesday  morning.  No  doubt  the  campus  goodbye 
party  hosted  at  Alumni  House  May  25  for  the  Eccles  family  is 
now  carefully  documented  in  John’s  ever- ready  notebook.  And, 
yes,  that’s  another  story,  too. 
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Clearance  Center  Now  Open 

Up  to  75%  off  select 
giftware.  accessories  and  more! 

Your  innovative  full  service 
community  garden  centre. 

Offering  a convenient,  information 
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in  inspirational  displays  and  more. 
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1 s'  Quality  Ontario  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

brock  road  nursery 

^ardevi  centre  § c^Lft  shoppe 

For  more  information,  hours  and 
our  garden  blog  visit  us  online. 

Quality  Ontario  Grown  Distinct  Perennials, 
^ Friendly  Associates,  Decor  & Much  More! 

www.brockroadnurserv.com  . 
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Wheels  in  Motion 
Set  to  Roll  at  U of  G 


Sixth  annual  event  to  raise  money , awareness 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

It’s  been  six  years  since  U of  G’s 
Cyndy  McLean  helped  bring  the 
Rick  Hansen  Wheels  in  Motion 
fundraiser  to  Guelph.  Since  then, 
hundreds  have  taken  part  in  the 
annual  event,  raising  awareness  and 
more  than  $120,000  for  local  people 
living  with  spinal  cord  injuries. 

“It’s  been  phenomenal,”  says 
McLean,  a former  marathon  runner 
who  became  paraplegic  following  a 
2003  accident.  Among  other  things, 
the  money  has  been  used  to  buy 
wheelchair-accessible  fitness  equip- 
ment for  the  Victoria  Road  Recre- 
ation Centre,  a height-adjustable 
examination  table  for  U of  G’s  Stu- 
dent Health  Services,  and  equip- 
! ment  and  wheelchairs  for  Guelph 
residents  with  spinal  cord  injuries. 

“But  Wheels  in  Motion  is  about 
more  than  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  people  with  spinal  cord  inju- 
ries,” says  McLean.  “It’s  also  about 
raising  awareness  and  inspiring 
those  around  you  to  make  a differ- 
ence, and  that’s  exactly  what  people 
have  done  by  supporting  this  event.” 
This  year’s  Wheels  in  Motion  is 
June  14.  It  begins  at  noon  at  the  Ath- 
letics Centre,  with  registration  at  1 1 
a.m.  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
“wheel,  walk,  run  or  bike”  on  a 
2.5-kilometre  course  around  cam- 

WAi  ie&tvHe.  a cYva\- 

I lenge  that  has  teams  in  wheelchairs 
competing  against  one  another  to 
complete  everyday  tasks  such  as  get- 
ting dressed. 

The  honorary  chair  of  this  year’s 
event  is  Dan  Harvey,  a Guelph  resi- 
I dent  who  fractured  his  neck  in  a 


trampoline  mishap  in  2003  and  has 
quadriplegia.  He  will  begin  a mas- 
ter’s program  this  fall  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario. 

“Life  after  a spinal  cord  injury  is 
certainly  not  over,  which  is  a com- 
mon misconception,”  says  Harvey. 
“Society  still  has  a lot  of  learning  to 
do.  This  event  provides  a much- 
needed  source  of  education.” 

It  also  helps  provide  funds  for  re- 
search that  can  aid  the  more  than 
10,000  people  who  experience  spinal 
cord  injuries  each  year,  he  says. 

“Just  like  Rick  Hansen,  I hope  to 
see  the  wheelchair  as  an  object  in  a 
museum  one  day,  but  that  will  only 
be  possible  if  events  like  the  Wheels 
in  Motion  marathon  continue  to  at- 
tract attention.” 

Leading  up  to  the  event,  several 
Guelph  community  members  will 
help  generate  awareness  for  the 
fundraiser  and  the  challenges  faced 
by  people  living  with  spinal  cord  in- 
juries and  other  physical  disabilities. 
One  of  them  is  Prof.  Kevin  Hall, 
vice-president  (research),  who  will 
spend  June  10  in  a wheelchair. 

“I’ve  never  done  anything  like 
this  before,”  says  Hall,  a marathon 
runner,  but  he  believes  it’s  impor- 
tant for  people  to  understand  the 
physical  and  emotional  barriers 
faced  every  day  by  people  with 
disabilities. 

"As  able-bodied  people,  we  take 
our  ease  of  mobility  for  granted. 
This  day  in  a wheelchair  will  allow 
me  to  experience  these  everyday  bar- 
riers and  hopefully  provide  a strong 
experiential  background  that  I can 
draw  on  as  an  administrator  at  the 
University.” 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name 
entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  this  month  for  a $50  gift  certificate 
provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right 
answer  by  June  5 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your 
response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56039.  The 
following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  May  20  photo  was  taken  in 
the  Bioproducts  Discovery  and  Development  Centre:  Francois  Tardif, 
Wendy  Turner,  Helen  McCairley  and  Murali  Mohan  Reddy. 
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LESLEY  O’BRIEN 

Second-year  psychology  student 
On  student  Lesley  O’Brien’s 
wall  at  home,  she  has  pinned 
up  a booklet  showing  trails 
around  Guelph,  St.  Jacobs, 

Waterloo,  Elora  and  other 
nearby  communities.  Those 
lines  on  the  map  are  her 
after-hours  guides. 

“The  trails  are  main- 
tained by  the  Woolwich 
Trails  Group,”  she  says, 

“and  they  sell  maps  to  earn 
money  to  help  them  main- 
tain the  trails.” 

Once  a week,  if  the  weather’s  good,  O’Brien  chooses  a 
new  trail  from  the  booklet  and  heads  out  to  explore  with 
her  dog,  Cosworth,  a mixed-breed  rescue  dog. 

“We  usually  spend  a couple  of  hours  hiking.  The 
trails  are  all  different  lengths,  so  on  the  longer  ones,  we’ll 
sometimes  walk  a couple  of  kilometres  and  turn  around 
and  walk  back.  Some  are  in  short  loops  that  end  near 
where  they  started.” 

Sometimes  her  partner,  Simon,  joins  her  on  these 
hikes,  but  often  she  hits  the  trail  with  just  Cosworth  for 
company.  “After  a week  at  school,  it’s  very  relaxing  not 
to  have  to  talk  to  anyone,”  she  says.  “It’s  cathartic  just 
walking.  And  the  Canadian  countryside  is  beautiful." 

If  the  weather’s  too  cold  or  wet  to  hit  the  trails, 
O’Brien  likes  to  curl  up  with  a good  book.  She’s  recently 
discovered  Jane  Austen  and  loved  Pride  and  Prejudice.  “I 
can’t  believe  it  took  me  all  these  years  to  discover  Jane 
Austen,”  she  says. 

Being  secretary  of  the  Mature  Students  Association 
takes  up  another  chunk  of  her  free  time. 

“I’m  compiling  content  for  the  website  and  creating 
some  marketing  pieces  to  let  other  mature  students  on 
campus  know  what  we  do.  I think  it’s  important  because, 
even  though  we  are  currently  classed  as  a club,  it’s  really 
the  only  resource  for  the  unique  needs  of  mature  stu- 
dents that  Guelph  has  to  offer.” 

SHAUN  WILSON 

Manager,  special  research  projects.  Research  Finanaal Ser- 
vices, joined  U of  G in  2005 
Shaun  Wilson  has  been 
playing  basketball  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  although 
a knee  injury  means  he  plays 
only  occasionally  now,  he 
continues  to  use  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  sport  as  a volun- 
teer coach  for  his  daughter’s 
team  in  Kitchener  and  for 
the  senior  boys’  team  at 
John  F.  Ross  CVI  in  Guelph. 

The  Ross  team  involved  a 
major  time  commitment  for 
Wilson.  “We  started  in  October,  and  I coached  five  days 
a week,  two  hours  a day,  from  October  to  March.” 

His  dedication  and  effort  paid  off,  however,  because 
the  team  placed  second  in  its  division  — losing  “by  only 
two  points,”  he  says  ruefully. 

Although  he  enjoys  being  involved  with  basketball  as 
a sport,  that’s  not  his  primary  motivation  for  helping  out 
with  these  youth  teams. 

“I  like  meeting  new  people  and  helping  people  in 


hours 

general.  I do  the  volunteer  coaching  because  I want  to 
give  back  to  the  community,  and  helping  with  basketball 
makes  a big  difference  in  some  of  these  kids’  lives.” 
Travel  with  his  family  is  also  high  on  Wilson’s  list  of 
things  he  likes  to  do,  and  getting  somewhere  warm 
seems  to  be  a priority. 

“We’ve  been  south  three  times  in  the  past  six  years 
and  to  Florida  to  visit  Disney  World  several  times  as 
well.” 

In  the  summer,  the  family  generally  rents  a cottage  in 
the  Peterborough  area,  where  Wilson  likes  to  fish. 

“Fishing  is  something  I learned  from  my  father,  and 
I’ve  carried  on  the  tradition  by  teaching  my  daughters 
(Jocelyn,  16,andTyrah,  11)  to  fish  as  well.  To  me,  fishing 
is  like  water-golfing.  You  just  throw  your  line  in  and 
wait,  then  go  to  the  next  spot  and  throw  your  line  in 
again.  It’s  very  relaxing  and  reminds  me  of  the  time  I 
spent  with  my  father  as  a kid.” 

Wilson  also  enjoys  reading,  and  one  of  his  favourite 
authors  is  Wayne  Dyer,  whom  he  had  a chance  to  meet 
in  Toronto  in  April. 

BYRON  SHELDRICK 

Chair  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  since  2006 
Prof.  Byron  Sheldrick’s 
interest  in  birds  started  as 
ordinary  curiosity.  “My  wife 
and  I would  go  for  hikes,  and 
naturally  we’d  see  lots  of 
birds  along  the  trail,”  he 
says.  “We  started  to  wonder 
what  they  were.” 

So  the  couple  bought  a 
Peterson  Field  Guide  to  Birds 
of  North  America  and  a set  of 
binoculars  and  added  a little  Byron  Shetdrick 
birdwatching  to  their  hiking 
outings. 

“At  first  we’d  stand  on  the  trail  for  about  20  minutes, 
flipping  the  pages  back  and  forth  and  asking  each  other 
questions  like:  'Is  that  a bar  or  a spot  on  the  wings?”’ 
Over  time,  however,  they  began  to  plan  trips  and  out- 
ings around  the  possibilities  of  seeing  new  and  unusual 
birds.  When  they  moved  to  England  for  three  years,  their 
interest  in  birding  continued  to  grow. 

“When  we  had  children,  we  had  to  stop  for  a while,” 
says  Sheldrick,  “but  over  the  past  three  years,  they’ve 
gotten  interested  as  well.” 

The  family  has  been  to  Hawk  Cliff  on  Lake  Erie  to  see 
hawks  being  banded,  to  Long  Point  to  see  the  tundra 
swan  migration  and  to  Point  Pelee  National  Park  to  ob- 
serve the  birds  there. 

“Birds  have  elegance  in  their  diversity,”  he  says,  by 
way  of  explaining  his  enthusiasm  for  this  hobby.  “They 
come  in  so  many  different  forms,  from  the  smallest  wren 
to  the  biggest  bird  of  prey,  and  they  fill  so  many  roles.” 
He  describes  one  memorable  day  when  he  and  his 
wife  were  hiking  along  England’s  North  Sea  coast. 

“First  we  saw  an  entire  colony  of  nesting  puffins  that 
flew  out  to  sea  and  came  back  with  mouths  full  of  food. 
Then  we  walked  a little  farther  up  the  coast  to  a more  de- 
serted area.  We  stopped  there,  and  suddenly  a flock  of 
gannets  arrived.  They  flew  along  in  formation,  then  the 
birds  peeled  off  from  the  group  one  by  one,  folded  their 
wings  back  and  dove  like  rockets  into  the  water.  It  was 
like  watching  a squadron  of  fighter  planes.” 

Birdwatching  also  appeals  to  him  because  it’s  a relax- 
ing activity  he  can  do  anywhere  — “even  just  walking 
across  campus,”  he  says. 


Shaun  Wilson 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  a series  of  columns  high- 
lighting some  of  the  many  interesting  tree  species  that 
can  be  found  on  the  U of  G campus.  It  is  written  by  cer- 
tified arborist  Rob  Shaw- Luka vsky,  a gardener  in  the 
Grounds  Department 

Near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  J.D. 

MacLachlan  Building  stands  a living  fossil.  The 
ginkgo  tree  ( Ginkgo  biloba ) has  existed  on  Earth  for  an 
astounding  150  million  years  and  is  known  from 
ancient  fossils  dating  back  to  the  Jurassic  period.  The 
ginkgo  has  no  close  living  relatives  and  is  a taxonomical 
oddity  belonging  to  its  very  own  division,  class,  order 
and  family. 

Ginkgo  is  also  known  as  the  maidenhair  tree  be- 
cause of  its  unique  deciduous  leaf  shape  and  its  similar- 
ity to  maidenhair  ferns.  Individual  trees  are  dioecious, 
being  either  male  or  female,  and  can  take  more  than  20 


years  to  produce  fruit.  Female  trees  produce  cones,  mak- 
ing ginkgos  more  akin  to  conifer  trees  than  the  broadleaf 
trees  one  would  expect. 

Ginkgo  fruit  and  extracts  are  thought  to  have  many 
medicinal  uses,  ranging  from  improved  blood  flow  to 
treatment  of  memory  loss  and  Alzheimer’s  disease. 

Ginkgos  can  grow  to  be  very  large.  In  China,  they  can 
reach  over  150  feet  in  height  and  can  live  for  more  than 
2,000  years.  They  are  also  incredibly  resilient  trees,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  four  that  survived  the  atomic  blast  in  Hiro- 
shima, Japan.  These  trees  still  survive  today,  even  though 
they  are  within  two  kilometres  of  the  blast  site. 

Ginkgo  trees  are  extinct  in  wild  populations  but  are 
well-represented  worldwide  in  parks  and  gardens  and  in- 
creasingly as  street  trees.  They  have  virtually  no  serious 
pest  or  disease  problems  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
evolved  so  long  ago  and  so  far  ahead  of  any  modern-day 
pest. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  cottage  near  Parry 
Sound,  sandy  beach,  sleeps  seven  or 
eight  people  comfortably,  dish- 
washer, washing  machine,  satellite 
TV,  rowboat,  canoe,  paddleboat, 
$900  a week,  Sean,  519-241-4454. 


Two-bedroom  bungalow  loft  on 
quiet  crescent,  2Vi  baths,  finished 
basement,  air  conditioning,  five 
appliances,  garage,  close  to  campus, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available  after 
June  10,  $1,300  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, 519-824-8298. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  519-836-6745  or 
fhmoll@rogers.com. 


FOR  SALE 


Reebok  6K  Junior  29-inch  goalie 
pads,  worn  two  seasons,  excellent 
condition,  Paul,  519-827-5339. 


Maytag  portable  air  conditioner/ 
dehumidifier,  4500/9000  BTU,  519- 
837-0553. 


Pine  harvest  table,  nine  feet  by  40 
inches,  sue  side  chairs  and  two  arm- 
chairs; Ultra-Wash  top-load  washer; 
Inglis  gas  dryer;  Persian  carpet,  eight 
by  10  feet;  winemaking  equipment: 


small  press,  three-plate  filter,  corker 
with  corks,  fermentation  vessels, 
carboys  with  airlocks,  519-830-5252. 


Private  waterfront  cottage  in  Bruce 
Peninsula  on  Lake  Huron,  four  bed- 
rooms, two  new  four-piece  baths, 
dining  room,  new  custom  kitchen, 
patio  and  cedar  deck,  large  prime  lot 
with  trees  and  perennials,  new  large 
septic  system,  bunkie  for  guests, 
year-round  access,  furniture  and 
appliances  included,  519-824-1607 
or  hectichUary@gmaU.com. 


2003  Nissan  Altima  SL,  pewter  with 
tan  leather  interior,  sunroof,  Bose 
stereo,  aU  options,  extremely  clean, 
exceUent  mechanical  condition,  new 
tires  last  year,  161,000  kUometres, 
Ext.  58950  or  jsmither@uoguelph. 
ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Responsible  female  teen  babysitter 
or  mother's  helper  in  University 
area,  Red  Cross-certified,  evenings 
and  weekends,  English  and  French 
spoken,  519-835-6048. 


Horse  boarding,  close  to  campus, 
$485  per  staU  or  $ 1 , 1 00  for  the  whole 
bam  (three  staUs),  outdoor  boarding 
at  $270  a month  with  discounts  for 
multiple  horses,  board  includes  hay, 
bedding  and  turnout,  cleaning  and 
routine  foot  trimming,  easy  access  to 
conservation  area  with  exceptional 


riding  traUs,  wpearson@ovc. 
uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Six  Hillside  Festival  weekend  tickets 
(wiU  buy  one  if  that’s  aU  you  can 
spare),  Cynthia,  519-767-0122  or 
ccheesem@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Big  Bike  for  Heart  and  Stroke 
team  in  Communications  and  Pub- 
Uc  Affairs  is  looking  for  members  of 
the  U of  G community  to  join  the 
team  to  participate  in  Wheels  of 
Thunder  June  17  at  2 p.m.,  riders 
must  each  raise  at  least  $50  in 
pledges,  Rebecca,  Ext.  56039  or 
r.kendaU@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


FamUies  or  individuals  to  host  inter- 
national ESL  students,  homestay@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science  seeks  volun- 
teers for  study  to  help  victims  of 
neuromuscular  disease,  30  to  45 
minutes  required,  financial  com- 
pensation, tdoan@uoguelph.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avaUable 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-maU  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


The  last  issue  of  At  Guelph  for  the 
summer  semester  will  appear  June  17. 
Copy  deadline  is  June  9. 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1 027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Banner  Stands 


Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 
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Banner-Up  Retractable 
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Eye  Exams 

Jai  Jassai 

Safety  Glasses 

lnlo@purbavtsion 

Contact  Lenses 

1388  Gordon  St.,  Unit  1 

Designer  Frames 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Sunglasses 

NIL  1C8  Canada 

Tel.  519-823-9400 

www.puRBAvtsioN.caM  Fax.  519-823-2273 

Central  Animal  Facility/ 
Animal  Care  Services 
17th  Annual  Open  House 


Tuesday,  June  16,  2009 
11:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

BBQ  Lunch:  Burger  and  Pop  for  $5.00 
(regular  and  veggie  burgers) 
Proceeds  to  the  United  Way 

Free  Coflee  and  Dessert* 
Door  Prize* 

Guided  Tours  and  Displays 
CAF/ACS  Cookbook  for  Sale 

Located  at  the  Central  Animal  Facility 
(Building  #12  on  the  Campus  Map ) 

Come  see  what  we  are  all  about!! 


The  Best  Places  to  Stay  and  Meet  in  Guelph! 

Three  great  hotels  welcome  University  of  Guelph  staff,  faculty,  students  and  families. 
Providing  everything  from  overnight  guestrooms,  extended  stay  accommodations 
as  well  as  full  service  meeting  and  conference  facilities. 


Holiday  Inn  Guelph 
Hotel  & Conference  Centre 

• Established  full  service  hotel  with 
free  parking  and  indoor  pool. 

• 136  well-appointed  guest  rooms. 

• Over  1 0,000  sq.  ft.  of  flexible 
conference  space. 

• Gazebo's  Restaurant  & Lounge. 

• Ask  about  University  of  Guelph's 
Group  & Meeting  packages. 

Contact  our  Sales  Department: 
sales@holldayinnguelph.ca 
601  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  NIG  3E7 
T:  (519)  836-0231 
www.higuelph.ca 


Staybridge  Suites  Guelph 

' Ideal  for  Professors &TA's 
transitioning  to  the  area! 

1 Fully  equipped  suites  with  all  the 
amenities  of  home. 

I FREE  dally  hot  buffet  breakfast  & 
Tues-Thurs  dinner  buffet. 

Hotel  features  include  free 
laundry,  movie  theatre,  heated 
indoor  pool  & fitness  centre, 
putting  green  & BBQ. 

Contact  Tyler  in  Sales: 
tyler.culbert@whg.com 

I I Corporate  Court 
Guelph, ON  NIG  5G5 
T:  (519)767-3300 
www.staybrldge.com/guelphontario 


Comfort  Inn  Guelph 


• GREAT  RATES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

• FREE  "Comfort  Sunshine- 
Continental  Breakfast. 

• FREE  high-speed  Interent  access. 

• FREE  local  calls/FREE  parking. 

• Weekly  housekeeping. 

• Microwave/Fridge/Coffee 
makers  in  rooms. 

• Patio,  BBQ  & common  room 
on-site. 

Contact  Us:  cn267@whg.com 
480  Silvercreek  Parkway 
Guelph,  ONN1H7R5 
T:  (519)763-1900 
www.cholcehotels.ca/cn267 


BY  CHOICE  HOTELS 


MONTESSORI 


SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  is  offering  “Wildlife 
Garden  Walks"  on  Tuesdays  and 
“Toonie  Nature  Treks”  on  Wednes- 
days. The  guided  walks  run  from  7 
to  8:30  p.m.  and  leave  from  the  J.C. 
Taylor  Nature  Centre.  Upcoming 
themes  are  “Vile!  Frightening!  Bene- 
ficial?" June  9,  “Geocaching”  June 
10,  "Nature’s  Summer  Soundtrack” 
June  16  and  “Bats”  June  17.  Cost  is 
$2  (free  for  children  five  and  under). 
For  information,  call  Ext.  52363. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
volunteers  host  Gardenscapes  2009, 
a self-guided  tour  of  eight  Guelph 
gardens,  June  14  from  noon  to  5:30 
p.m.,  rain  or  shine.  Tickets  are  $15. 
For  more  information,  visit  www. 
msac.ca. 


The  art  centre  hosts  “Readymake! 
Art  + Ale  + BBQ  = Fun!”  June  6 


from  1 to  5 p.m.  The  afternoon  will 
feature  artist  talks,  music,  an  open 
mic  stage  and  the  construction  of  a 
massive  installation  in  the  Donald 
Forster  Sculpture  Park.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  website  www. 
msac.uoguelph.ca/readymake.htm. 


NOTICES 


The  Professional  Staff  Association 
holds  its  annual  general  meeting 
June  1 1 at  10:30  a.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


The  2009  Guelph  Awards  of  Excel- 
lence will  be  handed  out  June  25  at  5 
p.m.  at  the  Delta  Guelph  Hotel  and 
Conference  Centre.  U of  G is  a plati- 
num sponsor  of  the  event.  For  tick- 
ets, call  519-822-8081  or  visit  the 
website  www.guelphchamber.com. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 


you  have  questions,  call  Mary  Nairn 
at  Ext.  53571. 


“Women  in  Academe,”  a series  of 
informal  lunchtime  discussions, 
continues  June  9 with  Janet 
Wolstenholme  of  TSS  leading  a dis- 
cussion on  “Documenting  Your 
Teaching  in  a Dossier.” 


TSS’s  “Learning  Circle”  discussions 
continue  with  “Transformative 
Learning”  June  8 and  “Teaching  on 
the  Edge”  June  16. 


The  Curriculum  Development 
Resource  Network  sponsors  an 
interactive  workshop  on  “Designing 
Effective  Writing  Assignments”  with 
Barbara  Christian  of  the  Learning 
Commons  June  4. 


TSS  is  offering  a graduate  student 
workshop  on  “Learning  Theories: 
Course  Design  Strategies  to  Ensure 
Active  Learning  and  Student 
Engagement”  June  9. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  and  District  Multicul- 
tural Festival  runs  June  12  to  14  at 
Riverside  Park. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion holds  its  annual  "Painting  on 
the  Green”  show  and  sale  June  13 
from  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  and  June  14 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the  Arbore- 
tum. 


The  Guelph  and  Wellington  branch 
of  the  Architectural  Conservancy  of 
Ontario  hosts  an  illustrated  talk  by 
historian  John  Carter  June  17  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Old  School  House  (CAW 
Hall)  on  Silvercreek  Parkway.  His 
topic  is  “After  the  One-Room 
Schoolhouse.”  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Donkey  Sanctuary  of  Canada 
hosts  its  annual  Donkey  Day 
fundraiser  June  14  from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  The  day  will  feature  wagon 
rides,  live  entertainment,  puppet 


shows,  face  painting  and  demonstra- 
tions. For  more  information,  call 
519-836-1697  or  visit  www. 
thedonkeysanctuary.ca. 


As  part  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council’s 
spOtlight  Festival,  the  Guelph  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  offering  a con- 
ducting and  concerto  workshop 
June  6 at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre.  A free  concert  presentation 
begins  at  11:20  a.m. 


The  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group-Guelph  hosts  the 
30th  annual  Speed  River  Cleanup 
June  13  starting  at  9 a.m.  at  Royal 
City  Park.  For  more  information, 
call  519-824-2091  or  visit  www. 
opirgguelph.org. 


The  Sexual  Assault  Centre  of 
Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis is  offering  a workshop  on  “Mov- 
ing Beyond  Labels”  June  1 1 at  1 p.m. 
at  38  Elizabeth  St.  Registration  is 
required  at  519-823-5806. 


Living  in  a Green  House 

Student  landlord,  roommates  will  use  demo  home  to  study  ideas  for  eco-house  tenants,  landlords 


| BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

IT'S  HEALTHY  AND  PROFITABLE  to 
live  green  — even  in  a rental 
home.  That’s  the  message  U of  G 
student  Arthur  Churchyard  and  his 
four  roommates  want  to  send  to 
other  students  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Churchyard  is  so  committed  to 
the  cause  that  he’s  offering  up  his 
own  house  as  a demonstration 
“sustainability  hub”  where  he  and 
others  will  show  landlords  and  ten- 
ants how  to  work  together  to  make  a 
rental  home  environmentally 
friendly. 

A fourth-year  arts  and  sciences 
student,  he  recently  bought  a 
1970s-era  bungalow  near  Paisley  and 


Edinburgh  roads.  He’s  dubbed  it 
“Onaen  House,”  which  means  “to 
kindle”  in  old  English. 

Churchyard  moved  in  last  month 
with  four  other  students  — Marena 
Brinkhurst,  Matt  Setzkorn,  Sara 
White  and  Garrett  Gauthier  — and 
will  act  as  “landlord”  in  their  model. 
He’s  already  worked  with  Brinkhurst 
and  Setzkorn  on  several  U of  G 
sustainability  projects.  In  addition, 
Onaen  House  has  partnered  with  a 
number  of  local  businesses  and  orga- 
nizations. 

The  students  plan  to  explore 
ideas  for  cost-effective  retrofits  and 
practices  such  as  urban  gardening, 
energy  production  and  rainwater 
harvesting.  They  also  aim  to  develop 


sample  legal  contracts,  cost-sharing 
ideas  and  financial  incentives  to 
make  environmentally  friendly  prac- 
tices attractive  for  eco-house  tenants 
and  landlords. 

“Our  goal  is  to  transform  the 
landlord-tenant  relationship,”  says 
Churchyard.  “We  want  to  make  ur- 
ban sustainability  accessible  and 
valuable  to  Canadian  tenants  and 
landlords." 

Engaging  the  rental  market  is  an 
essential  part  of  making  sustainable 
lifestyles  real  and  appealing,  espe- 
cially in  a university  town  with  com- 
petitive rental  markets,  he  adds.  He 
has  already  met  with  a number  of 
landlords  in  Guelph  who  are  keen  on 
going  green. 


The  ecological  benefits  of  sus- 
tainable living  are  obvious,  ranging 
from  cleaner  air  and  water  to  protec- 
tion of  Ontario’s  countryside,  says 
Churchyard.  “But  there  are  also  fi- 
nancial and  social  benefits  for  land- 
lords, tenants  and  their  commu- 
nities.” 

Landlords  benefit  from  having 
their  tenants  take  an  active  role  in 
caring  for  the  house  and  property, 
from  green  property  upgrades  and 
from  increased  attractiveness  to  fu- 
ture tenants.  Tenants  benefit  by  re- 
ducing water  and  energy  costs, 
sharing  fresh  locally  grown  food  and 
gaining  hands-on  experience  with 
housing  retrofits  and  sustainable 
budgeting. 


Onaen  House  tenants  will  also 

work  with  neighbouring  seiiiora  and 

low-income  neighbourhood  groups 
to  kindle  community  gardening  and 
energy  retrofit  projects,  says 
Churchyard. 

“We  hope  to  use  the  Onaen 
model  to  show  it’s  possible  to  have 
landlords  and  tenants  co-operating 
— with  each  benefiting  — to  green 
our  urban  rental  housing  and  build 
resilience  into  our  communities.” 

Winner  of  a 2009  Dr.  William 
Winegard  Exemplary  Volunteer  In- 
volvement Award,  Churchyard  was 
one  of  the  core  organizers  of  U ofG’s 
Sustainability  Day  and  sits  on  the 
University’s  Energy  Conservation 
Working  Group. 


U of  G Gets  New  Students  Prepped  for  September 

Centre  for  New  Students  offers  range  of  programs  to  help  ease  transition  from  high  school  or  another  university  to  Guelph 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

When  you’re  a high  school 
student  waiting  to  hear  if 
you’ve  gotten  into  university,  an 
acceptance  letter  is  a moment  of 
pure  joy.  Then  the  anxiety  starts  to 
set  in,  followed  by  a million 
questions:  how  hard  will  the  classes 
be,  what’s  it  really  like  to  live  on 
campus,  will  you  make  any  friends, 
and  how  will  you  ever  find  your  way 
around? 

Parents  of  new  students  also  have 
concerns  and  wonder  how  to  help 
their  child  make  this  big  life  transi- 
tion. 

Here  at  U of  G,  the  Centre  for 
New  Students  (CNS)  in  Student  Life 
is  ready  to  help  answer  those  ques- 


tions with  a lineup  of  summer  pro- 
grams that  make  it  easy  for  new 
students  and  their  families  to  get  the 
information  they  need  and  to  make 
connections. 

Naeem  Ordbnez,  co-ordinator  of 
new  student  advising  and  transition 
programs,  says  the  summer  offerings 
are  designed  to  help  both  high 
school  graduates  taking  their  first 
plunge  into  university  waters  and 
transfer  students  who  have  experi- 
enced university  life  elsewhere  but 
might  need  help  making  the  transi- 
tion to  Guelph. 

A mainstay  of  U of  G’s  orienta- 
tion programs  is  START  Online. 

"Once  a student  is  accepted,  he  or 
she  can  log  on  to  the  START 
website,”  says  Ordbnez.  “It  not  only 


has  helpful  information  but  also 
gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
connect  with  other  new  students  and 
with  senior  students.” 

Visitors  to  the  site  can  ask  ques- 
tions and  have  them  answered  by  a 
team  of  35  U of  G student  volun- 
teers. 

Last  year,  more  than  1,900  new 
students  used  the  website,  with  some 
logging  on  almost  daily,  says 
Ord6nez. 

Another  CNS  program  is 
“Off-Campus  Connections,”  which 
helps  new  students  who  will  be  living 
off  campus  find  their  place  in  the 
campus  community.  Last  year, 
about  220  students  signed  up  for  this 
program. 

There  is  also  a specific  website 


featuring  a blog  for  parents  and  fam- 
ilies. 

"The  blog  is  updated  two  or  three 
times  a week  and  keeps  families  in- 
formed about  events  on  campus  and 
important  deadlines,”  says  Ord6ftez. 
"Once  the  school  year  starts,  we  use 
the  blog  to  help  families  know  what 
students  might  be  dealing  with,  such 
as  the  stress  of  mid-terms.  The  blog 
is  also  highly  interactive  because  par- 
ents can  respond  to  what’s  written  or 
ask  questions.” 

He  encourages  departments  and 
units  across  campus  to  get  in  touch 
with  him  if  they’re  interested  in  con- 
tributing to  the  blog. 

In  August,  U of  G mails  out  the 
Handbook  for  Parents  and  Families  to 
all  new  students  and  the  Mathemat- 


ics Post-Secondary  Preparation 
Package  to  those  who  will  be  taking 
math. 

Also  in  August,  the  CNS  hosts 
two  residential  weekends.  START 
for  Commuters  runs  Aug.  7 to  9 and 
gives  students  planning  to  live  off 
campus  a taste  of  residence  life. 
START  for  High  School  Student 
Leaders,  designed  for  students  who 
were  heavily  involved  in  extracurric- 
ular activities  during  high  school, 
runs  Aug.  21  to  23. 

“All  students  are  unique,  and 
they  bring  a broad  variety  of  experi- 
ences and  challenges  to  university,” 
says  Ordbnez.  “The  right  tools  and 
supports  will  make  their  transition  a 
little  easier  and  give  them  more  op- 
portunity to  succeed.” 
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OVC  Student 
Receives  NSERC 
Scholarship 

Award  ‘an  incredible  honour,'  says  PhD  candidate 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

A WOULD-BE  cartoonist  turned 
veterinary  scientist  has  been 
awarded  a prestigious  Julie  Payette- 
NSERC  Research  Scholarship  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada. 

Melanie  Ammersbach,  a PhD 
student  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology,  is  among  24  of  Can- 
ada’s top-ranked  graduate  students 
to  receive  this  year’s  scholarship. 
The  $25,000  award,  named  for  the 
Canadian  astronaut  who  is  set  to 
make  her  second  trip  to  the  Interna- 
tional Space  Station,  recognizes  aca- 
demic excellence,  research  ability 
and  potential,  and  leadership  and 
communication  skills. 

“It’s  an  incredible  honour,”  says 
Ammersbach.  “The  scholarship  will 


certainly  help  me  pursue  my  re- 
search, but  it  also  increases  the  pres- 
sure to  perform  and  live  up  to 
expectations.” 

She  moved  straight  into  the  PhD 
program  last  fall  after  graduating 
from  OVC  in  2007  and  completing  a 
one-year  internship  in  small-animal 
medicine  and  surgery  at  the  OVC 
Teaching  Hospital.  She  is  combining 
the  PhD  with  a residency  in  clinical 
pathology,  with  the  goal  of  finishing 
the  degree  and  becoming  board-cer- 
tified by  the  American  College  of 
Veterinary  Pathologists  in  five  years. 
For  the  moment,  that  means  jug- 
gling the  extra  workload  and  some- 
times-conflicting deadlines  of  the 
two  programs. 

“Lately  I haven’t  had  as  much 
Continued  on  page  3 


Alumni  Weekend 
Kicks  Off  June  19 

Close  to  1,500  Guelph  grads  expected  to  attend 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

Gryphon  Hall  of  Famer  Bill 
Weber,  a 1959  graduate  of 
OVC,  will  kick  off  Alumni  Weekend 
events  June  19  at  a welcome  tent  set 
up  outside  Alumni  House.  As 
honorary  chair  of  the  weekend,  he 
will  be  on  hand  to  greet  the  close  to 
1,500  alumni  expected  to  attend. 

This  year’s  events  are  all  about 
reunions,  with  more  than  40  classes 
— ranging  from  1939  to  2004  — 
planning  to  meet.  The  traditional 
President’s  Lunch  has  been  sold  out 
for  weeks,  and  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development  staff  are  expecting 
high  turnouts  from  both  the  50th- 
and  25th-anniversary  classes. 

On  June  20,  the  U of  G Alumni 
Association  (UGAA)  will  present  its 
annual  Awards  of  Excellence.  This 
year’s  Alumnus  of  Honour  is  retired 
Guelph  crop  science  professor  Neal 
Stoskopf,  who  received  a BSA  from 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in 
1957  and  an  MSA  in  1958.  The 
Alumni  Volunteer  Award  will  be 
presented  to  1980  OAC  graduate 
Mary  Lynn  McPherson. 


Stoskopf  was  a U of  G adminis- 
trator and  faculty  member  for  37 
years  before  retiring  in  1994.  His  in- 
novative research  in  wheat  breeding 
has  been  widely  recognized  in  Can- 
ada and  abroad.  With  Profs.  Rick 
Upfold  and  Ed  Gamble,  he  was 
awarded  the  Friendship  Medal  by 
the  Chinese  government  in  1 995  for 
increasing  wheat  production  in 
China  by  up  to  25  per  cent  and  help- 
ing to  introduce  winter  wheat  there. 
The  Friendship  Medal  is  the  coun- 
try’s highest  honour  given  to  foreign 
researchers. 

In  retirement,  Stoskopf  has 
worked  with  the  Canadian  Executive 
Service  Organization  on  assign- 
ments in  China,  the  Philippines, 
Bolivia  and  Bulgaria,  teaching  sus- 
tainable agricultural  practices.  He’s 
also  been  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Resource  Efficient  Agri- 
cultural Production  since  2000. 

McPherson’s  volunteer  involve- 
ment with  OAC  over  the  last  20  years 
has  led  to  various  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  OAC  Alumni  Associa- 

Continued  on  page  4 


Analyzing  microarrays  and  DNA  sequences  such  as  these  will  help  biomedical  sciences  professor  Tami 
Martino  learn  more  about  the  body’s  circadian  rhythms  and  cardiovascular  disease.  A study  co-authored  by 
Martino  last  year  found  that  allowing  your  circadian  dock  to  fall  out  of  sync  with  the  24-hour  world  can  cause 
heart  and  kidney  disease.  See  story  on  page  6.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Reach,  Climb  for  the  Top 

Two  President’s  Scholars  named  among  Canada’s  ‘ Top  20  Under  20’ 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Uof  G President’s  Scholars 
Isdin  Oke  and  Lauren  Wallace 
have  been  named  among  Canada’s 
“Top  20  Under  20"  by  the  Globe  and 
Mail. 

Oke,  who  just  completed  his  first 
year  in  science  at  Guelph,  was  recog- 
nized for  his  outstanding  academic 
achievements,  including  a science 
project  on  plants  and  aging  that  one 
day  may  help  enhance  food  preser- 
vation and  address  the  global  food 
shortage.  It  earned  him  a gold  medal 
at  the  Waterloo-Wellington  Science 
and  Engineering  Fair  last  year. 

He  also  won  the  2008  Brain  Bee, 
placed  first  in  the  prestigious  Pascal 
math  contest  and  competed  in 
Reach  for  the  Top  regional  matches 
and  the  National  Biology  Competi- 
tion, all  while  still  a student  at  Cen- 
tennial CVI  in  Guelph.  Here  on 
campus,  he  was  a volunteer  for  the 
University’s  first-ever  Science 
Olympics  last  month. 


Oke  calls  receiving  the  Top  20 
award  “a  phenomenal  experience.  It 
has  provided  me  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet,  interact  and  connect 
with  outstanding  people  from  across 
the  country.  It’s  very  encouraging  to 
see  a program  so  dedicated  to  recog- 
nizing and  promoting  the  ideas  of 
Canadian  youth.” 

Wallace,  an  arts  and  sciences  stu- 
dent who  just  completed  her  second 
year,  was  honoured  for  her  volun- 
teer efforts,  including  organizing 
“Climb  for  AIDS,"  which  took  her 
and  other  U of  G students  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Kilimanjaro  to  help  fight 
HIV/AIDS  in  Africa.  The  $16,000 
they  raised  will  go  to  an  AIDS  clinic 
in  Lesotho. 

Wallace  also  volunteered  with 
Free  the  Children  and  helped  build  a 
school  in  Kenya.  And  as  a high 
school  student,  she  founded  the 
Walk-in  Closet  to  provide  food, 
clothing  and  toiletries  for  students  in 
need. 

“I’m  extremely  excited  at  the  new 


opportunities  and  network  I will  be 
exposed  to  through  ‘Top  20  Under 
20,’”  she  says. 

“In  meeting  and  interacting  with 
the  other  recipients,  I have  been  ab- 
solutely amazed  at  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  youth.  And  I’m 
excited  to  see  how  our  group  can  in- 
teract as  young  Canadian  leaders 
over  the  next  year  to  make  more 
good  things  happen  in  Canada  and 
the  world.” 

Here  on  campus,  Wallace  holds  a 
President’s  Research  Assistantship 
and  spends  summers  working  at  the 
Biodiversity  Institute  of  Ontario, 
where  she  photographs  specimens 
and  enters  them  in  the  DNA  bar- 
coding  collections  database.  This 
summer,  she  is  bar-coding  a collec- 
tion of  Costa  Rican  plants. 

The  “Top  20  Under  20”  winners 
were  selected  by  judges  who  are  all 
members  of  the  Order  of  Canada. 
Winners  each  receive  a bursary 
worth  up  to  $5,000  to  be  applied  to- 
wards an  educational  experience. 
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Eye  Exams 
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Contact  Lenses 
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Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
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GUELPH  POULTRY  GOURMET  MARKET 


GOURMET  MARKET  - 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

SUMMER  SUPPER  SOLUTIONS 

• Lean  Turkey  Sausage 
• garlic  • Italian  • honey  - garlic 
CHILLED  SUMMER  SOUPS 
• Apricot-Lime  • Cucumber  Buttermilk 
“Fast  food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 

Mon.-wed  «-7  Kortright  Plaza 

Thurs.-Fri  9-8 

iun  c£.  519-763-2284 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 
Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 
Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 

Toddler  Program  1 8-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
1 5 1 Waterloo  Avc 
Guelph  Ont 

^836-3810 


wAwv.guelphinontessori.com 


board  of  governors  _ 

Third  Phase  of  Axelrod  Renovation  Gets  Nod 

'he  University  got  the  go-ahead  to  proceed  The  Axelrod  Building  will  be  overhauled  to  create  a 


| with  Phase  3 of  the  Axelrod  Building  renovation  at 
the  final  Board  of  Governors  meeting  of  the  2008/2009 
academic  year  June  4.  The  entire  cost  of  Phase  3 — an 
estimated  $33.6  million  — will  be  financed  by  money 
received  from  the  federal  Ministry  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

Construction  will  also  begin  this  summer  on  a facil- 
ity for  equine  and  bovine  teaching  animals,  governors 
learned.  The  project  allows  OVC  to  meet  the  accredita- 
tion and  animal-care  needs  in  the  master  plan  for  the 
phased  redevelopment  of  its  facilities. 

In  other  business,  a revised  appointment  protocol 
for  B of  G and  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  approved. 
Governors  were  told  that,  although  skill  and  experience 
are  critical  considerations  when  making  non-elected 
appointments,  there  must  also  be  a commitment  to  in- 
creasing the  range  of  perspective  and  to  enhancing  di- 
versity. The  board’s  Membership  and  Governance 
Committee  plans  to  develop  processes  and  tools  to  help 
identify  and  assess  the  board’s  attention  to  this  issue. 

B of  G also  voted  to  convey  to  the  City  of  Guelph  two 
easements  at  the  intersection  of  College  Avenue  and 
East  Ring  Road  for  traffic  signal  control  equipment,  an 
improvement  that  will  benefit  die  campus. 


cutting-edge  environmental  teaching  and  research  hub. 
The  government  investment,  announced  May  25, 
comes  from  the  federal  Knowledge  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram as  part  of  a joint  government  plan  to  repair  and 
expand  research  and  educational  facilities  at  Canada’s 
colleges  and  universities. 

Governors  approved  revisions  to  the  student  rights 
and  responsibilities  policy.  The  policy  now  applies  to 
students  when  they’re  off  campus  if  they  are  engaged  in 
University-sanctioned  business  or  if  their  behaviour  af- 
fects community  safety  or  integrity. 

The  board  was  updated  on  U of  G’s  fundraising  ac- 
tivity. Guelph  has  reached  75  per  cent  of  its  $20-million 
target  for  this  year  despite  the  economic  downturn,  a 
performance  that  is  at  par  or  above  that  of  other  Cana- 
dian universities. 

It  was  announced  that  Prof.  A1  Sullivan,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, has  been  re-elected  as  the  faculty  representative 
on  B of  G for  a three-year  term.  Board  chair  Evan 
Siddall  welcomed  new  board  members  and  thanked  the 
seven  outgoing  governors  — Peter  Devine,  Jonathan 
Guss,  Jeff  Lozon,  Bill  Teesdale,  Rohan  Mathai,  Joel 
Hamest  and  Joel  Wood  — for  their  dedication  and  con- 
tributions. 


Senate  Wraps  Up  2008/09  Academic  Year 


During  its  last  meeting  of 
the  2008/2009  academic  year, 
Senate  received  the  annual  reports 
of  its  standing  committees,  along 
with  a brief  overview  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  year 
and  some  ideas  for  the  academic 
governing  body’s  priorities  for  next 
year. 

In  addition,  Senate  approved  a 
pilot  project  to  try  an  alternative 
approach  to  its  scheduling  for 
2009/20TO.  'With  the  exception  of 
Oct.  6,  meetings  will  move  to  Mon- 
days, and  the  start  time  will  be  5:30 
p.m.  Senators  were  told  the  time 
change  will  better  accommodate 
students  and  faculty  who  have  a 7 
p.m.  class.  The  efficacy  of  this 
schedule  will  be  reviewed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  next  academic  year. 

Senators  were  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  a deliberative  discussion  to 


review  different  versions  of  pro- 
posed revisions  to  the  bylaws  of  the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
(BUGS). 

Among  the  issues  is  whether 
BUGS  should  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Senate  about  the  addition 
or  elimination  of  specializations 
within  degree  programs  or  whether 
the  board  should  retain  the  author- 
ity to  approve  such  changes  as  it 
does  now. 

Senators  were  asked  to  provide 

feedback,  and  BUGS  will  take  into 
consideration  the  input  as  it  formu- 
lates a final  version,  which  will 
come  back  to  Senate  for  consi- 
deration in  the  next  session. 

In  other  business.  Senate  ap- 
proved changes  to  the  admission  re- 
quirements for  the  bachelor  of 
commerce  and  the  Guelph- 
Humber  bachelor  of  applied  sci- 


ence (early  childhood  major)  de- 
grees. 

In  addition,  senators  received  an 
update  on  the  progress  in  imple- 
menting recommendations  from 
the  21st-century  curriculum  report. 

Senate  also  finalized  the  mem- 
bership of  the  selection  committee 
for  the  position  of  associate  vice- 
president  (research)  agri-food  and 
partnerships. 

Chaired  by  Prof.  Kevin  Hall, 

vice-president  (research),  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  OAC  dean  Rob 
Gordon;  CBS  graduate  student  Jor- 
dan Wilcox;  Rose  MacQueen,  a staff 
member  at  the  Central  Animal  Fa- 
cility; Prof.  Cate  Dewey,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine; Prof.  Mike  Lindinger,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences; 
and  Prof.  Amar  Mohanty,  Plant 
Agriculture. 


Musical  Improvisation  Project 
Partners  With  Musagetes 


The  Musagetes  Foundation  is 
now  a partner  in  the  U of  G- 
based  Improvisation,  Community 
and  Social  Practice  (ICASP)  project, 
which  is  exploring  musical  improv- 
isation as  a model  for  social  change. 
Musagetes  is  a public  foundation 
focusing  on  the  arts,  creativity  and 
community. 

“ICASP  and  Musagetes  share  a 
vision  about  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  the  arts,  about  the  role  that  cre- 
ativity can  play  in  sparking  social 
change,”  says  ICASP  project  director 


Prof.  Ajay  Heble,  English  and  Thea- 
tre Studies.  “We  are  genuinely  ex- 
cited by  the  opportunities  and 
collaborations  that  such  a partner- 
ship will  open  up.” 

Musagetes  representatives  will 
participate  in  a workshop  with 
ICASP’s  improvisation  and  social 
policy  research  team  this  summer. 
The  foundation  will  also  be  a spon- 
sor of  the  Guelph  Jazz  Festival  Collo- 
quium running  Sept.  9 to  11  on 
campus.  The  festival  itself  has  just 
been  named  a finalist  for  the  2009 


Premier’s  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
the  Arts.  It’s  the  second  year  in  a row 
the  festival  has  been  shortlisted  for 
the  awards. 

“The  power  of  music  lies  in  its 
ability  to  communicate  across  cul- 
tures; through  improvisation,  we 
deepen  our  social  connections,”  says 
Shawn  Van  Sluys,  executive  director 
of  the  Musagetes  Foundation.  “Mu- 
sical improvisation  helps  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  people  flour- 
ish, and  for  that  reason,  we’re  very 
pleased  to  partner  with  ICASP." 
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appointments  _ _ news  in  brief 


WHO  ISSUES  PHASE  6 ALERT 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  FLU  VIRUS 

The  World  Health  Organization 
last  week  issued  a Phase  6 alert  in 
response  to  the  H1N1  flu  virus, 
indicating  an  influenza  pandemic  is 
under  way.  As  per  U of  G's  pan- 
demic plan  and  as  part  of  a co- 
ordinated regional  response,  the 
University  continues  to  work  with 
Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph  Pub- 
lic Health  to  monitor  the  situation 
and  will  take  measures  as  advised  by 
the  health  unit.  U of  G will  also  con- 
tinue to  provide  updates  on  the  sit- 
uation to  the  campus  community. 
For  more  information  about 
H1N1,  visit  www.wdghu.org/page. 
cfm?id=1777  or  www.phac-aspc. 
gc.ca/alert-alerte/swine_200904- 
eng.php. 


SECTION  OF  COLLEGE  AVENUE 
TO  BE  CLOSED  FOR  MUCH  OF 
SUMMER  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 

College  Avenue  will  be  closed  from 
Powerhouse  Lane  to  Dundas  Lane 
until  mid-August.  The  City  of 
Guelph  is  reconstructing  that  sec- 
tion of  College  and  installing  bike 
lanes,  sanitary  sewers,  storm  sewers, 
curbs,  gutters  and  sidewalks.  There 
will  be  no  access  from  College  to 
Powerhouse  Lane  and  Dundas  Lane 
or  to  East  Ring  Road.  Guelph  Tran- 
sit bus  #52  has  been  rerouted  to  run 
along  Gordon  Street  to  South  Ring 
Road.  For  Guelph  Transit  informa- 
tion, visit  www.guelph.ca.  For  cam- 
pus information,  contact  John 
Vanos  at  Ext.  56079  or  jvanos@ 
pr.uoguelph.ca. 


AND  THE  WINNER  IS... 

Everyone  who  submitted  an  answer 
in  At  Guelph's  “Where  Are  You 
Now?”  contest  this  semester  was  eli- 
gible for  a draw  for  a $50  gift  certifi- 
cate provided  by  the  U of  G Book- 
store. The  winner  is  U of  G retiree 
Bill  Verspagen.  The  following  peo- 
ple correctly  reported  that  the  June 
3 photo  was  of  a statue  in  the  west 
courtyard  of  the  MacKinnon  Build- 
ing: Nell  Rynsoever,  Stephanie 
Nutting,  Tajinder  Kang,  Krista 
Bianco,  Darlene  Wiltsie,  Ray 
Hutchison,  Bill  Clair  and  Danny 
Martin. 


The  following  appointments  were 
announced  recently  at  U of  G: 

• Michele  Bowring,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Business 

• Simon  Day,  manager  and  execu- 
tive chef,  P.J.’s  restaurant,  School  of 
Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment 

• Noella  Gray,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Geography 

• Vem  Harrison,  gallery  co-ordi- 
nator,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre 

• Cezar  Khursigara,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Molecular 
and  Cellular  Biology 

• Phyllis  Reynen,  secretary  to  the 
chair,  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence 

• Claudia  Runciman,  director, 
finance  and  administration,  Physi- 
cal Resources 

• Olga  Sutherland,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition. 


Viral  Studies  May  Yield  Clues 

Continued  from  page  1 


microscope  time  as  I would  have 
liked,”  she  says.  “That’s  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  doing  the  residency 
along  with  the  PhD.  Now  that  some 
of  my  course  and  planning  deadlines 
have  passed,  I’m  looking  forward  to 
spending  more  time  in  the  lab.” 

With  the  next  few  years  of  her  life 
mapped  out,  Ammersbach  reflects 
that  it  could  have  turned  out  much 
differently.  Born  in  Belgium,  she  was 
15  when  her  family  moved  to  Can- 
ada in  1 998  for  her  engineer  father  to 
pursue  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
two-year  career  opportunity.  As  a 
high  school  student  in  Burlington, 
she  focused  on  learning  English  and 
planned  to  study  animation  at  col- 
lege. But  instead  of  graduating  in 
Grade  12  and  sketching  out  a career 
in  the  arts,  she  opted  to  return  for 
Grade  13  and  took  some  science 
courses. 

“That  year  completely  changed 
my  mind,”  she  says. 

Working  with  Prof.  Dorothee 
Bienzle,  Ammersbach  is  focusing  her 
research  on  feline  immunodefi- 
ciency virus  (FIV).  She  will  study  the 
interactions  between  the  virus  and 
the  immune  system  and  compare 
two  strains  of  FIV. 

“Fortunately,  cats  can  live  a frill 
lifespan  before  the  virus  becomes  an 
issue  in  terms  of  compromising  their 
immune  system,”  she  says.  “But  an- 
other isolate  of  FIV  has  been  identi- 
fied that  appears  to  be  more 
pathogenic.  The  idea  is  to  compare 
the  two  strains  of  the  virus  and  docu- 
ment the  differences.  I’ll  also  be  in- 
vestigating how  FIV  affects  the 


function  of  dendritic  cells,  which  are 
designed  to  monitor  for  infection 
and  work  with  the  lymph  nodes  to 
trigger  an  immune  response.” 

FIV  affects  only  about  two  per 
cent  of  domestic  cats  in  North 
America  but  as  many  as  30  per  cent 
in  Japan.  Although  there  are  impor- 
tant differences  between  FIV  and 
human  immunodeficiency  virus 
(HIV),  the  animal  model  might  one 
day  yield  clues  about  HIV/AIDS  in 
humans,  Ammersbach  says. 


In  the  meantime,  combining  a 
PhD  program  with  a clinical  resi- 
dency gives  her  the  best  of  both 
worlds. 

“I  really  enjoy  being  able  to  ex- 
plore scientific  questions  in  great  de- 
tail and  trying  to  understand  things 
at  the  deepest  level.  But  I also  enjoy 
the  clinics  and  working  with  stu- 
dents and  clinicians,  teaching  and 
discussing  concepts  one-on-one  and 
helping  them  find  the  answers  they 
need  to  treat  their  patients.” 


Bee  Is  for  Brain 

U of  G anatomy  student  coaches  high  school  students  to  national  neuroscience  contest 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

A SECOND-PLACE  SHOWING  at 
last  month’s  Canadian  Brain 
Bee  was  sweet  not  just  for  Guelph 
high  school  student  Liwei  Li  but  also 
for  her  U of  G mentor,  Geoff 
Collins,  a recent  master’s  graduate. 

The  hours  he  spent  this  spring 
tutoring  Li  and  Nafisa  Tasnim  — 
both  Centennial  CVI  students  — in 
the  campus  human  anatomy  lab 
earned  Collins  an  Everyday  Hero 
award,  presented  late  last  month  by 
the  Upper  Grand  District  School 
Board. 

“When  I found  out  I was  nomi- 
nated, I was  very  humbled,"  says 
Collins,  who  completed  a B.Sc.  in 
biomedical  sciences  at  Guelph  and 
just  finished  his  M.Sc.  in  human 
anatomy. 

Guelph  is  the  only  Canadian  uni- 
versity without  a medical  school  that 
gives  undergraduate  students  an  op- 
portunity to  dissect  human  cadav- 
ers. For  five  years,  Collins  has 
studied  and  worked  in  the  anatomy 
lab,  where  he  developed  workshops 
for  high  school  students. 

“I’ve  always  felt  strongly  about 
being  able  to  share  the  amazing  gift 
given  to  us  by  those  people  who  self- 
lessly donate  their  bodies  to  science, 
and  it  was  just  a natural  thing  to  do.” 


The  annual  Brain  Bee  contest  is 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Research  to  attract 
students  to  neuroscience.  Similar  to 
a spelling  bee,  the  contest  pits  teens 
against  each  other  in  a test  of 
neuro-smarts. 

At  the  national  event  held  in  late 
May  at  McMaster  University,  Li,  a 
Grade  12  student,  finished  second 
among  12  finalists. 

“I  couldn’t  have  done  any  of  this 
without  Geoff,”  says  Li,  who  will  be- 
gin a biomedical  sciences  degree  at 
Guelph  in  the  fall  and  plans  to  pur- 
sue medical  studies,  probably  in 
neuroscience. 

In  February,  she  won  the  Guelph 
regional  qualifier  held  at  U of  G. 
Tasnim  won  the  Waterloo  regional 
contest  earlier  this  year;  she  and  a 
partner  also  completed  a science  fair 
project  this  spring  mentored  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology. 

To  prepare  for  the  national  event 
held  May  30,  both  girls  visited  cam- 
pus once  a week  for  three-hour  ses- 
sions with  Collins  and  Centennial 
science  teacher  Evelyn  Brown.  She 
and  other  Centennial  teachers  have 
been  bringing  student  groups  for 
tours  of  the  human  anatomy  lab  for 
several  years. 


Brown  says  Collins  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  school  board  award  be- 
cause “he  spent  so  many  hours 
helping  us  prepare,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  it  for  him.  He  loved  doing 
it  — he  even  came  to  watch  the  girls 
compete  at  the  nationals.” 

Last  month’s  finals  tested  partici- 
pants’ knowledge  of  brain  anatomy, 
physiology  and  research. 

Li  enjoyed  the  mock  diagnosis, 
requiring  contestants  to  play  “brain 
doctors”  to  pinpoint  ailments  of  pa- 
tients portrayed  by  actors. 

“That  was  very  awesome.  The  ac- 
tors are  trained  to  train  medical 
students.” 

She  breezed  through  a multiple- 
choice  questionnaire  and  fared  well 
on  a quiz  on  brain  structures. 

In  the  oral  elimination  round,  Li 
was  stumped  when  asked  to  name 
the  scientist  who  developed  the  drug 
AP5.  “It  was  Jeffrey  Watkins,”  she 
says,  adding  that  she  was  disap- 
pointed to  lose  after  coming  so  close. 

She  collected  $1,000  and  a trophy 
that  now  sits  on  her  piano  at  home. 

Bom  in  China,  Li  came  to  Can- 
ada in  2000  at  age  10.  Her  father, 
Mao,  completed  a master’s  degree  at 
Guelph  and  is  now  doing  a PhD  in 
fish  biology  in  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences. 


People 

JOURNAL  NAMED  AMONG 
TOP  ioo  OVER  LAST  CENTURY 

Botany  (formerly  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Botany),  which  is  edited  1 
by  Profs.  Larry  Peterson,  Molecular 
and  Cellular  Biology,  and  Barry 
Shelp,  Plant  Agriculture,  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  100  most 
influential  journals  in  biology  and 
medicine  over  the  last  100  years,  as 
voted  by  the  biomedical  and  life  sci- 
ences division  of  the  Special  Librar- 
ies Association  on  the  occasion  of 
its  centennial. 


SCHOLARLY  BOOK  WINS  PRIZE 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Uni- 
versity and  College  Professors  of 
French  has  awarded  Prof.  Margot 
Irvine,  Languages  and  Literatures, 
its  2009  prize  for  best  scholarly 
book  published  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Published  in  2008,  the  book  is 
titled  Pour  suivre  un  tpoux:  les  rccits 
de  voyages  des  couples  au  XIXe  siecle. 


OAC  STUDENTS  WIN  NATIONAL 
EVALUATION  COMPETITION 

A team  of  students  from  the  School 
of  Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development  (SEDRD)  emerged  as 
the  top  team  at  the  Canadian  Evalu- 
ation Society’s  national  evaluation 
case  competition  in  Ottawa  this 
month.  Coached  by  Prof.  Harry 
Cummings,  the  team  consists  of 
Allison  Gratz,  Sandra  Moreau, 
Karen  Nelson  and  Eva  Otanke.  This 
is  the  fourth  SEDRD  team 
Cummings  has  coached  to  victory 
in  the  last  10  years. 


PROF  AWARDED  FELLOWSHIP 

Prof.  Mary  DeCoste,  Languages  and 
Literatures,  has  received  a Craig 
Hugh  Smyth  Fellowship  for 
research  at  Villa  1 Tatti  at  the  Har- 
vard University  Center  for  Italian 
Renaissance  Studies  in  Florence, 
Italy.  She  will  be  in  residence  at  the 
centre  for  three  months  beginning 
in  January  2010. 


OHL HONOURS  TOP  STUDENT 

U of  G B.Comm.  student  Tim 
Priamo,  a member  of  the  Guelph 
Storm,  has  received  the  Roger 
Neilson  Memorial  Award  from  the 
Ontario  Hockey  League  as  the  top 
academic  player  in  a post-second- 
ary  program.  Priamo  will  play  for 
the  Gryphon  hockey  team  in  the 
fall. 


U OF  G STAFF  GIVE  TALKS,  WIN 
SILVER  AT  CCAE  CONFERENCE 

This  year’s  speakers  at  the  Canadian 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  (CCAE)  conference  in 
Hamilton  included  Joanne  Shovel- 
ler, vice-president  (alumni  affairs 
and  development);  Celeste  Bannon 
Waterman,  executive  director  of 
advancement  services;  and  two 
members  of  Communications  and 
Public  Affeirs  (C&PA):  director 
Chuck  Cunningham  and  associate 
director  Lori  Bona  Hunt.  U of  G 
brought  home  two  CCAE  awards — 
a silver  medal  to  Deirdre  Healey  of 
C&PA  for  best  English  news  release 
and  a silver  medal  to  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development  for  best  alumni 
event  for  Hockey  Day  in 
Gryphonvillc.  It  was  organized  by 
Gail  Kendall,  Tom  Sawyer  and  Sam 
Kosakowski. 
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tion,  the  OAC  Alumni  Foundation 
and  the  UGAA.  She  also  dedicates 
her  time  to  various  community 
groups,  including  the  Ontario  4-H 
Foundation,  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Centre  for  Rural 
Leadership,  the  Woolwich  Commu- 
nity Health-Care  Centre,  Toastmas- 
ters and  Strive.  In  addition,  she  has 
co-led  a negotiation  skills  course  for 
three  Advanced  Agricultural  Leader- 
ship Program  classes. 

Alumni  Weekend  will  also  see  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  Alumni 
Association  present  two  new  awards, 
along  with  the  traditional  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award,  at  its  June 
20  breakfast  and  annual  general 
meeting. 

John  Crawley,  a 1944  graduate  of 
OVC,  will  receive  the  2009  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award.  The  inau- 
gural Young  Alumnus  of  Honour 
Award  will  be  presented  to  1996 
graduate  Prof.  Scott  Weese, 
Pathobiology.  And  1984  graduate 
Brian  Ausman  will  be  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  Alumni  Volunteer  Award. 


Crawley  is  being  recognized  for 
his  30-year  career  with  Connaught 
Laboratories,  where  he  led  the  devel- 
opment of  some  37  animal  and  hu- 
man vaccines.  He  championed 
significant  work  to  combat  chronic 
respiratory  disease  in  poultry  and 
developed  the  effective  ERA  rabies 
vaccine  for  domestic,  farm  and 
wildlife  animals. 

Weese  is  an  expert  in  veterinary 
infection  control  and  is  involved 
with  infection  prevention  and  out- 
break investigation  in  animals  and 
humans.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Centre  for  Public  Health  and 
Zoonoses.  His  research  on  methi- 
cillin-resistant  Staphylococcus  aureus 
and  Clostridium  difficile  has  been 
widely  covered  by  the  media. 

In  addition  to  practising  veteri- 
nary medicine,  Ausman  went  on  to 
earn  both  an  MBA  and  a law  degree. 
He  practises  law  at  Miller  Thompson 
LLP  in  Guelph.  He  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America  and  volunteered  to  do  the 
founding  legal  work  for  the  estab- 


lishment of  Veterinarians  Without 
Borders-Canada.  He  continues  to 
serve  as  a director  and  legal  counsel 
for  the  organization. 

Other  Alumni  Weekend  events 
include  nighttime  viewing  in  the 
physics  observatory,  a tour  of  the 
ongoing  restoration  work  in  the 
Macdonald  Institute  Building,  an 
open  house  hosted  by  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  a pub 
night  at  the  Brass  Taps. 

Saturday  will  also  feature  tours  of 
the  campus,  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre’s  sculpture  garden,  the 
President’s  House,  the  U of  G 
Library  archives,  and  the  new  Bio- 
products Discovery  and  Develop- 
ment Centre. 

The  OAC  Alumni  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  general  meeting 
Friday.  The  UGAA  will  meet 
Saturday,  as  will  the  OVC,  HB/HK, 
Mac-FACS-FRAN  and  CBS  alumni 
associations.  All  campus  alumni  and 
interested  staff  are  invited  to  attend. 
For  times  and  locations,  visit  www. 
alumni.uoguelph.ca. 


Federal  Privacy  Commissioner 
Funds  U of  G Facebook  Study 

PhD  research  project  will  expand  to  include  high  school  students,  adults 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

TWO  U OF  G graduate  students 
have  received  a grant  from  the 
Office  of  the  Privacy  Commissioner 
of  Canada  to  further  their  research 
on  Facebook  and  the  disclosure  of 
personal  information. 

Psychology  PhD  students  Amy 
Muise  and  Emily  Christofides  re- 
ceived nearly  $50,000  — the  maxi- 
mum allowed  — from  the  office’s 
contributions  program,  considered 
among  the  foremost  privacy  re- 
search funding  programs  in  the 
world. 

"We’re  very  excited,”  says  Muise. 
“It’s  great  that  the  government  is 
taking  a strong  interest  in  this  area  of 
research.” 

She  and  Christofides  were  sought 
out  by  the  commissioner’s  office  and 
encouraged  to  apply  for  the  grant 
shortly  after  their  first  study  on 
Facebook  was  published  in  Decem- 
ber. They  are  being  advised  by  Prof. 
Serge  Desmarais,  an  expert  in  gender 


issues  and  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, who  is  the  grant’s  principal 
investigator. 

Their  research,  which  appeared 
in  the  journal  CyberPsychology  and 
Behavior,  found  that  the  need  for 
popularity  is  driving  university  stu- 
dents to  disclose  more  personal  in- 
formation on  Facebook  than  they 
normally  would  reveal  in  other  so- 
cial situations. 

“The  privacy  commissioner  is 
taking  a strong  interest  in  research 
that  informs  us  about  people’s  be- 
haviour in  relation  to  their  privacy 
and  how  we  can  encourage  people  to 
protect  their  privacy,”  Christofides 
says. 

The  duo  will  use  the  grant  to  ex- 
pand their  studies  to  include  high 
school  students  and  adults. 

“Youth  are  sharing  a great  deal  of 
information  on  social  networking 
sites  such  as  Facebook  and  may  not 
fully  realize  the  consequences  of  this 
disclosure,”  says  Muise. 

Meanwhile,  adults  are  increas- 


ingly using  sites  such  as  Facebook  to 
connect  with  old  friends  and  keep 
their  extended  network  up  to  date  on 
their  lives. 

The  researchers  say  studies  are 
needed  to  provide  more  insight  into 
the  experiences  and  predictors  of  in- 
formation sharing  on  social  network 
sites,  in  order  to  provide  education 
about  online  disclosure  and  privacy. 

Desmarais  says  the  federal  grant 
illustrates  the  importance  of  this  new 
area  of  research.  “Online  social  net- 
work sites  like  Facebook  are  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  social  rela- 
tionships,” he  says. 

The  U of  G grant  was  one  of  1 1 
announced  recently  by  Jennifer 
Stoddart,  Canada’s  privacy  commis- 
sioner. 

“I’m  proud  that  our  office  is  able 
to  help  encourage  relevant  and  cut- 
ting-edge research,”  she  says.  “I  am 
also  glad  that  we  can  work  with  es- 
tablished organizations  to  spread 
knowledge  about  the  importance  of 
privacy.” 


An  Accent  on 
Better  Learning 

History  prof  s new  book  aims  to  help  teachers,  students 
look  past  language,  cultural  barriers  to  enhance  learning 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

IN  2006,  with  five  years  as  an 
associate  professor  of  African 
history  under  his  belt  at  U of  G,  Prof. 
Femi  Kolapo  thought  it  was  time  for 
a little  personal  reflection. 

“I  wanted  to  assess  my  work  and 
my  professional  competence,”  he 
says.  “I’ve  had  a long-term  commit- 
ment to  understanding  educational 
processes  and  effective  teaching,  and 
I thought  it  would  be  good  to  look 
back  and  consider  the  areas  where  I 
could  improve.” 

When  he  took  a look  at  the  stu- 
dent evaluations  he’d  received  dur- 
ing his  years  at  Guelph,  Kolapo 
noticed  that  many  students  in  his 
first-year  classes  said  they  had  diffi- 
culty understanding  his  accent.  For 
his  fourth-year  students,  with  more 
experience  in  listening  to  speakers 
from  different  backgrounds,  his  ac- 
cent was  rarely  a problem. 

“Starting  with  the  difficulty  in 
understanding  accents,  I began 
thinking  about  the  particular  chal- 
lenges that  immigrants  face  in  aca- 
demic circles,”  he  says.  “All  immi- 
grants face  some  challenges,  but  uni- 
versities are  a world  of  their  own.” 
What  had  started  as  an  exercise 
in  personal  reflection  and  self-as- 
sessment began  to  evolve  into  a 
book.  The  result,  published  in  April 
by  Cambria  Press,  is  titled  Immi- 
grant Academics  and  Cultural  Chal- 
lenges in  a Global  Environment. 

To  gather  other  visions  and  sto- 
ries about  people  who  move  to  a dif- 
ferent country  to  conduct  research 
or  teach,  Kolapo  advertised  on  the 
Internet.  In  the  end,  he  obtained 
chapters  from  10  different  authors 
and  wrote  the  introduction  and  con- 
clusion himself. 

In  the  introduction,  he  addresses 
the  issue  of  accents,  describing  a U.S. 
study  in  which  students  were  di- 
vided into  two  groups  and  presented 
with  the  same  talk  read  by  the  same 
man.  One  group  had  a projected  im- 
age of  an  American  on  the  classroom 
wall  in  front  of  them;  the  other 
group  saw  an  image  of  an  Asian 
speaker.  Afterwards,  when  the  two 
groups  were  asked  to  fill  in  the 


blanks  in  a transcript  of  the  talk,  the 
students  who  saw  the  Asian  speaker 
made  20  per  cent  more  errors. 

The  conclusion?  The  students’ 
expectations  significantly  influenced 
how  well  they  understood  the  talk. 

Student  expectations  also  affect 
their  academic  decisions,  says 
Kolapo.  “Some  studies  have  found 
that  students  will  look  at  course  de- 
scriptions, and  if  they  think  the  in- 
structor will  have  an  accent,  based 
on  the  name,  they  won’t  take  the 
course.” 

He  stresses  that  resolving  these 
issues  requires  effort  on  both  sides. 
The  immigrant  professor  may  need 
to  talk  more  slowly,  be  willing  to  re- 
peat things  and  encourage  the  stu- 
dents to  talk  more,  but  the  students 
also  need  to  listen  carefully  and  be 
prepared  to  speak  up  if  they  don’t 
understand. 

Another  challenge  for  immi- 
grants that  Kolapo  describes  in  the 
book  is  the  differing  roles  that  teach- 
ers play  in  various  cultures. 

“In  Africa,  the  classroom  is 
teacher-centred.  Everything  re- 
volves around  the  teacher,  and  all 
knowledge  comes  from  the  teacher.” 
But  in  North  America,  “students 
want  the  classroom  to  be  demo- 
cratic. They  want  to  help  define  the 
syllabus  and  do  a lot  of  self-learning. 
Instead  of  all  knowledge  coming 
from  the  teacher,  they  see  that  they 
are  creating  knowledge  together.” 

Students  coming  from  cultures 
where  education  is  more  “teacher- 
centred”  may  find  learning  in  North 
American  classrooms  more  difficult, 
says  Kolapo. 

“They  tend  to  be  quiet  in  class,  so 
the  teacher  thinks  they  aren’t 
participating  and  lack  initiative.  It 
may  not  be  until  second  or  third  year 
that  they  really  start  to  understand 
the  expectations.” 

For  Kolapo,  there  is  real  value  in 
bringing  these  issues  out  into  the 
open.  “When  we  talk  about  the 
challenges  and  identify  them,  we  can 
take  steps  to  minimize  the  problems. 
It’s  something  both  sides  need  to 
work  on.  This  book  can  help  us  un- 
derstand each  other  better.” 


NO.  l IN  MY  HEART 

As  I reflect  over  the  past  34  years,  I 
have  many  memories  of  our  time 
together  — students,  alumni,  fac- 
ulty, staff,  co-workers  and  friends. 

It  won’t  be  the  work-related 
memories  I take  with  me,  although  I 
could  not  have  done  my  job  without 
you.  Rather,  it  is  the  essence  of  you, 
the  person,  how  you  spoke,  the  ex- 
pressions you  used,  the  way  we 
could  count  on  each  other,  how  we 
shared  the  hard  times,  sad  times, 
good  times  and  many  laughs  — that 
is  what  will  remain  with  me.  That  is 
what  friendship  is  all  about. 

Thank  you  for  the  wonderful  re- 
tirement party,  with  the  surprises 


and  amazing  gifts.  These  words  are 
insufficient  to  express  the  depth  of 
my  gratitude  to  all  of  you  for  your 
part  in  my  wonderful  time  here. 
You  and  U of  G will  always  be  No.  1 
in  my  heart. 

Susan  Blair 

THANKS  FOR  GOOD  WISHES 

To  my  dear  friends  and  colleagues 
who  attended  my  recent  retirement 
party  at  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Insti- 
tute, and  to  all  those  who  expressed 
their  good  wishes  on  my  departure 
from  the  University:  my  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  all  the 
gifts,  kind  words  and  support.  Until 
our  paths  cross  again,  all  the  best. 

Gilian  MacPherson 
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Buy  the  Book 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

For  Linda  Graham,  a textbook  buyer  at 
the  University  Bookstore,  it’s  the  everyday 
challenges  that  make  her  job  satisfying. 

Graham  is  responsible  for  purchasing  text- 
books for  courses  in  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal and  Engineering  Science,  the  College  of 
Management  and  Economics  and  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  as  well  as  diploma  and  cer- 
tificate programs  such  as  couple  and  family 
therapy  studies  and  human  resource  courses. 
Her  colleague  Tara  Lambe  buys  textbooks  for 
the  other  colleges  on  campus. 

“We  also  order  for  the  ESL  program,  which 
has  really  gotten  quite  extensive  with  enrol- 
ment increases,”  says  Graham. 

Long  before  a new  semester  begins,  she  is 
planning  ahead.  “Two  or  three  months  prior 
to  a semester,  we  request  textbook  lists  from 
the  professors  and  instructors.  In  June,  for  ex- 
ample, orders  are  being  entered  and  placed  for 
September.” 

Starting  this  early  is  essential,  she  says,  be- 
cause textbooks  can  take  up  to  10  weeks  to  ar- 
rive, and  books  from  the  United  Kingdom  or 
other  overseas  publishers  can  take  12  weeks. 
Fortunately,  most  textbooks  are  from  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  publishers,  she  adds. 

Although  the  textbook  request  forms  sub- 
mitted to  faculty  ask  for  information  right 
down  to  the  ISBN  number,  Graham  says  they 
don’t  always  have  complete  details.  “The  pro- 
fessor may  have  only  the  name  of  the  textbook 
with  author,  so  we  have  to  do  some  research  to 
get  the  rest  of  the  details.” 

Choosing  the  books  is  up  to  the  instructor, 
but  deciding  how  many  copies  to  buy  is  up  to 
Graham.  If  it’s  a new  textbook  adoption  with 
the  book  being  used  for  the  first  time,  she'll 
probably  purchase  close  to  the  maximum  en- 
rolment of  the  course. 

But  when  a textbook  has  been  used  in  pre- 
vious semesters,  she  takes  a number  of  factors 
into  account,  including  the  previous  sales, 
price  and  faculty  member  who  taught  the 
course. 

The  price  of  a textbook  can  also  affect  the 
number  she  orders  because  fewer  students 
may  decide  to  buy  a more  expensive  book.  An- 
other factor  that  comes  into  play  is  whether  a 
text  is  “recommended”  or  “required." 

As  the  mother  of  two  children  and  step- 
mother of  two  more,  one  of  whom  is  in  univer- 
sity, Graham  understands  well  how  tight 
money  can  be  for  students.  She  has  also 


worked  with  many  full-time  students  at  the 
bookstore.  To  help  keep  costs  down  for  stu- 
dents, she  maintains  links  with  three  wholesal- 
ers of  used  textbooks. 

“I  try  to  buy  as  many  used  textbooks  as  pos- 
sible. Some  people  don’t  like  to  buy  used  cop- 
ies, but  most  students  appreciate  them  being 
available.” 

Through  one  of  those  wholesalers  and  stu- 
dents at  other  Canadian  universities,  she  also 
makes  it  possible  for  U of  G students  to  sell 
textbooks  back  for  up  to  half  of  the  retail  price. 
Many  students  take  advantage  of  this  extra  sav- 


ings, she  says. 

In  some  cases,  professors  may  want  to  use 
several  textbooks  but  only  a chapter  or  two  in 
each  book.  The  University  Bookstore  has  a 
money-saving  strategy  for  that  situation,  too. 
Nicole  Asselin,  another  of  Graham’s  co-work- 
ers,  helps  out  by  creating  custom  courseware. 

“She  will  get  the  copyright  permissions  to 
copy  only  the  sections  the  instructor  would 
like  to  use,”  says  Graham.  “Then  the  sections 
are  made  up  into  a booklet  for  the  students 
with  only  the  required  materials.” 

Once  her  book  ordering  is  done,  she  stays 


in  constant  contact  with  the  faculty,  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  sales  reps  to  make  sure  any 
problems  are  ironed  out.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
textbook  floor  in  the  bookstore’s  basement, 
shelves  are  set  up  and  labelled  to  receive  the 
books  as  they  begin  to  arrive. 

“The  signage  is  colour-coded  according  to  | 
college,  then  under  each  department  in  the  j 
college,”  she  says.  “The  shelves  are  labelled  i 
with  course  codes  from  first  year  to  graduate  | 
level.  Once  students  know  the  system,  it’s  easy 
for  them  to  find  the  books  they  need.” 

Gina  Sinclair,  the  text  floor  clerk,  is  respon- 
sible for  organizing  the  textbooks,  putting  up  ! 
the  signage  and  “making  it  as  student-friendly  I 
as  possible,”  says  Graham. 

Then  it’s  time  for  the  “book  rush,"  when  | 
students  swarm  the  University  Bookstore  to  | 
pick  up  all  the  supplies  they  need  to  start  a new 
semester,  including  textbooks.  It’s  a busy  pe- 
riod but  not  as  intense  as  it  was  a decade  ago 
when  the  old-style  cash  registers  slowed  down 
the  checkout  process,  she  says. 

“Now  that  we  just  have  to  scan  the  bar 
codes,  there’s  never  more  than  a 10-minute 
wait,  even  at  the  busiest  times.” 

When  the  dust  has  settled,  it’s  time  to  start 
ordering  the  next  round  of  textbooks.  Any  un- 
sold textbooks  that  aren’t  needed  for  the  next 
semester  are  returned  to  their  publishers  after 
the  40th  class  day  to  make  space  for  the  new 
books. 

No  matter  what  phase  of  the  textbook  buy- 
ing, receiving  and  returning  cycle  Graham  is 
in,  customer  service  is  a big  part  of  her  job. 
“Whether  it’s  faculty  and  staff,  publishers  or 
students  and  parents,  I’m  always  ready  for 
their  questions.” 

She  joined  the  bookstore  1 1 years  ago  in  a I 
^>a.rt-t\rcve  ^os’vtvon  afoe*  s^ewd'vcv^,  revoke  vViaw  a 

decade  in  retail  and  purchasing  in  the  sporting  j 
goods  industry. 

“I’ve  worked  in  many  positions  at  the  Uni- 
versity Bookstore,  and  I really  enjoy  the  chal- 
lenges of  textbook  buying,”  she  says.  “I  also 
enjoy  the  people  I work  with.  I wouldn’t  trade 
this  job  for  anything.” 

So  what’s  the  secret  to  being  a successful 
textbook  buyer? 

“It’s  the  same  as  my  secret  to  being  a great 
mother  to  my  two  young  sons  and  two  step- 
daughters: communication  and  organization,” 
says  Graham.  “I  need  to  keep  a lot  of  people 
happy,  which  can  be  frustrating  at  times.  It 
means  constantly  checking  in  with  one 
another  in  order  to  keep  everything  flowing 
efficiently.” 


Sharing  Stories  of  Good  Deeds 

New  volunteer  web  pages  on  Human  Resources  site  spotlight  U ofG  connections  to  community 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Tania  Archbold  of  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  volunteers  to  help 
new  mothers  with  breastfeeding. 
BAS  program  counsellor  Jerome 
Chang  volunteers  with  Guelph 
Pride. 

Both  of  them  — along  with  sev- 
eral other  U of  G staff  and  faculty 
who  donate  their  time  and  skills  to 
help  others  — are  featured  on  the 
new  volunteer  web  pages  on  the  Hu- 
man Resources  website  (www. 
uoguelph.ca/hr/volunteer). 

“We  wanted  to  recognize  the 
connection  to  the  community  that  is 
part  of  the  fabric  and  values  of  the 
University,”  says  Martha  Harley, 


assistant  vice-president  (human  re- 
sources). “U  of  G has  a long  history 
of  being  strongly  integrated  into  the 
wider  community,  and  we  thought  it 
was  time  to  start  celebrating  what 
people  do  to  contribute  to  that.” 

Another  purpose  of  the  new  web 
pages  is  to  help  people  who  want  to 
volunteer  but  don’t  know  how  to  get 
started,  says  Harley.  Whether  you 
can  donate  a lot  of  your  time  or  just  a 
little,  a wide  variety  of  opportunities 
are  available,  ranging  from  spending 
two  weeks  in  Nepal  to  help  a non- 
profit organization  to  serving  as  a 
child’s  reading  buddy  for  an  hour  a 
week,  she  says. 

The  website  contains  links  to  the 
Leave  for  Change  program,  which  al- 
lows employees  to  use  their  vacation 


time  to  volunteer  overseas,  and  to 
other  sources  of  volunteering  infor- 
mation, including  the  Volunteer 
Centre  of  Guelph-Wellington. 

“We  think  of  volunteering  as 
helping  others,  but  really  the  volun- 
teers get  a lot  out  of  it  as  well,”  says 
Christine  Oldfield,  assistant  execu- 
tive director  of  the  centre.  “It’s  an  ex- 
change with  benefits  to  both  sides.” 

She  says  she’s  delighted  with  the 
new  online  support  for  volunteering 
at  U of  G. 

“There  are  also  a host  of  benefits 
to  employers  who  support  their  em- 
ployees in  volunteering,  so  it’s  excit- 
ing to  see  the  University  of  Guelph 
taking  the  lead  to  promote  volun- 
teering and  to  recognize  what  people 
are  already  doing.” 


Oldfield  notes  that  Guelph  was 
named  the  "most  caring  community 
in  Canada”  last  year  by  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Learning,  which  ana- 
lyzed Statistics  Canada  data  and 
found  that  close  to  70  per  cent  of 
Guelph  residents  volunteer  in  some 
capacity.  The  provincial  average  is 
about  50  per  cent. 

“I  don’t  know  what  factors  play 
into  that,”  she  says,  “but  I’m  sure 
that  having  the  University  here  is 
part  of  it.” 

From  the  new  page  on  the  HR 
website,  people  can  link  to  the  cen- 
tre’s database  of  volunteer  opportu- 
nities. They  can  also  contact  the 
centre’s  staff  directly  for  more 
information. 

“We  don’t  screen  volunteers,” 


says  Oldfield.  “We  simply  provide 
information  on  what  organizations 
in  the  community  are  looking  for  ' 
and  help  people  match  opportuni- 
ties to  their  skills,  their  interests  and  ; 
the  amount  of  time  they  have  avail- 
able." 

Harley  hopes  members  of  the  , 
University  will  share  their  stories  of  i 
volunteering  so  they  can  be  added  to  | 
the  HR  website. 

“I  know  there  are  lots  of  interest- 
ing, unique  stories  out  there,  and  we 
want  to  hear  them,”  she  says.  “We 
also  appreciate  feedback  on  the  site  j 
itself.” 

Have  a volunteering  story  to 
share  or  a comment  on  the  site?  | 
Contact  Annette  Boodram  at  Ext.  j 
56495  or  aboodram@uoguelph.ca. 
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Watch  Your  Circadian  Clock  to  Help  Your  Ticker 


Biomedical  sciences  researcher  studies  links  between  body  clocks  and  heart  disease 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Allowing  your  inner  circa- 
dian clock  to  fall  out  of  sync 
j with  the  24-hour  world  outside  your 
body  can  cause  heart  disease.  That’s 
the  finding  of  a study  last  year  whose 
! lead  author  took  up  a new  faculty 
| post  at  Guelph  this  spring. 

Prof.  Tami  Martino,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  says  doctors,  nurses,  phar- 
macists — virtually  the  entire  medi- 
cal profession  — need  to  heed 
circadian  rhythms  in  diagnosing  and 
treating  heart  disease  patients. 

And  shift  workers,  flight  crews, 
patients  with  sleep  disorders  and 
other  people  with  disturbed  day- 
night  rhythms  should  watch  for  ex- 
acerbated cardiovascular  problems. 

Martino  also  says  researchers 
who  work  with  human  or  animal 
subjects  might  ask  whether  their 
studies  account  properly  for  what 
she  calls  an  ignored  but  important 
variable  for  all  creatures. 


Prof.  Tami  Martino  says  studying  circadian  rhythms  may  help  avert  heart  disease,  treat  sleep  disorders  and 


improve  human  and  animal  studies. 
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“We  now  know  that  our  behav- 
iour, body  physiology  and  molecular 
processes  differ  dramatically  during 
the  day  versus  night,  and  the  basis  for 
this  is  the  molecular  clock  mecha- 
I nism,”  says  Martino,  who  completed 
an  undergraduate  degree  at 
McMaster  University  in  her  home- 
town of  Hamilton  before  doing 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

“In  every  cell  in  our  body,  we 
have  a dock  mechanism  that  aWo-ws 
us  to  know  what  time  of  day  it  is.  We 
need  it.  Without  it,  we  wouldn’t  sur- 
vive on  a 24-hour  planet.” 

Through  an  intricate  mechanism 
involving  hormones  and  feedback 
loops,  every  cell  in  your  body  syn- 
chronizes itself  to  the  passage  of  day 
and  night. 

Your  eyes  convey  information 
about  light  levels  to  the  brain’s  hypo- 
thalamus. From  here,  molecular 


pathways  distribute  signals  through- 
out the  body  and  help  set  the  clock 
mechanism  in  all  your  cells.  This 
mechanism  exists  in  most  creatures. 
A version  also  runs  in  plants,  helping 
to  govern  key  processes  such  as 
flowering  time. 

In  healthy  humans,  the  circadian 
clock  keeps  everything  ticking  in 
sync.  Upset  the  daily  rhythm  and  you 
introduce  stresses  that  may  cause 
various  ailments. 

Last  year’s  paper  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Physiology — co-authored 
with  Toronto  researchers  — found 
that  disrupting  circadian  rhythms  in 
hamsters  led  to  cardiovascular  and 
renal  disease. 

Martino  scrolls  through  slides  on 
her  desktop  to  display  the  evidence. 
Your  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure 
fall  at  night  and  increase  by  day  in  a 
predictable  curve.  Platelet  clumping 


happens  more  often  early  in  the  day, 
increasing  the  risk  of  heart  attacks  at 
that  time.  Indeed,  she  says,  most 
hospital  admissions  for  heart  attacks 
occur  in  the  morning. 

Even  more  striking  are  several 
slides  showing  abnormal  heart  and 
kidney  cells  and  early  death  in  mu- 
tant hamsters.  The  mutation  causes 
the  rodents  to  live  by  a 22-hour 
clock,  leading  to  fragmented  sleep- 
ing and  activity  patterns.  When  the 
Toronto  team  imposed  an  appropri- 
ate day-night  cycle  — a bit  of  a chal- 
lenge, Martino  concedes,  because 
“Canadian  Tire  doesn’t  have  a lot  of 
22-hour-world  timers”  — the  ham- 
sters turned  out  healthy. 

Crank  up  the  microscope  and 
you  can  see  what  happens  at  the  level 
of  individual  genes.  In  2004,  she  and 
her  collaborators  published  the  first 
paper  using  gene  microarrays  and 


bioinformatics  technologies  to  show 
how  genes  in  heart  tissue  switch  on 
and  off  from  night  to  day,  with  as 
much  regularity  as  lights  flicking  on 
and  off  in  time-lapse  photos  of 
downtown  office  towers. 

“The  study  showed  that  gene  ex- 
pression in  the  heart  is  remarkably 
different  during  the  day  versus  the 
night,”  says  Martino.  That  work  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Molecular 
Medicine. 

The  findings  suggest  a few  practi- 
cal questions  for  her.  Why  do  hospi- 
tals keep  lights  on  in  intensive-care 
units  around  the  clock?  Do  drug  pre- 
scriptions stress  the  optimum  time 
of  day  for  dosing  up?  Are  blood  tests 
for  heart  disease  indicators  best 
taken  during  the  day  or  at  night  (a 
key  question  for  so-called  “non-dip- 
pers” whose  blood  pressure  fails  to 
fall  at  night  in  the  accustomed  pat- 


tern)? What  other  “night  light” 
biomarkers  might  doctors  use? 

“It’s  like  a whole  world  opens  to 
you  when  you  start  looking  at  the 
other  end  of  the  day,”  she  says.  “If 
you  know  what  to  look  for,  you  get 
more  information.” 

She  hopes  her  work  might  pro- 
vide more  tools  for  doctors  and  pa- 
tients. 

Martino  has  similar  questions  for 
researchers  using  human  and  animal 
subjects  for  experiments.  Few  clini- 
cal trials  account  for  changing  effi- 
cacy of  therapies  over  time,  she  says. 

Considering  circadian  rhythms 
might  lead  to  better-designed  ani- 
mal-care facilities.  Martino  shows 
off  a notebook  with  sketches  of 
housing  cabinets  whose  more  effi- 
cient day-night  cycles  may  reduce 
stress  for  animals  and  improve  mon- 
itoring for  researchers. 

She  says  her  work  may  also  bene- 
fit people  with  sleep  disorders,  in- 
cluding sleep  apnea,  as  well  as 
nurses,  flight  attendants  and  shift 
workers  on  abnormal  day-night  cy- 
cles. Shifting  hormone  activity  af- 
fects heart  disease  and  cancer. 

Ultimately,  she  says,  accounting 
for  circadian  rhythms  and  finding 
genetic  markers  will  bring  us  a step 
closer  to  personalized  medicine. 

That  brings  her  studies  close  to 
home.  She  and  her  husband,  Kevin, 
have  two  children  — Nick,  14,  and 
Rachel,  9.  There’s  a long  history  of 
heart  disease  on  her  maternal  grand- 
father’s side,  says  Martino,  whose  ge- 
nealogical research  recently  yielded  a 
300-page  family  history. 

“They  all  died  young  of  heart  at- 
tacks,” she  says.  “I  guess  that  makes 
you  wonder  what  happens.  Why  is  it 
contributing  to  be  such  a major  eco- 
nomic burden?” 

Her  research  is  funded  by  the 
Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  On- 
tario. 


We  Are  the  World 


Music  course  shows  students  way  to  make  a difference  for  ‘ poorest  of  the  poor’ 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

English  professor  and  Uni- 
versity research  chair  Daniel 
Fischlin  was  determined  that  the 
first-year  seminar  he  taught  in  2006 
wouldn’t  be  an  ordinary  class. 

"The  course  was  called  ‘Rebel 
Musics’  and  was  about  different 
forms  of  music  and  music’s  connec- 
tion to  social  activism  and  resistance 
to  violent  models  of  how  the  world 
has  become,”  he  says.  “I  didn’t  want 
to  go  the  traditional  route  of  having 
students  write  essays  to  hand  in  for 
grading.” 

Three  years  later,  an  e-mail  mes- 
sage from  Africa  shows  that  the  con- 
| tribution  of  that  non-traditional 
! class  started  a cascade  of  benefits  to  a 
I group  of  women  who  had  little  to 
I hope  for. 

Instead  of  handing  out  a list  of  es- 
say topics,  Fischlin  assigned  a class 
activity:  use  music  in  some  way  to 
change  people’s  lives.  The  class  had 


to  agree  on  an  activity,  do  all  the 
planning  and  assign  tasks.  One  thing 
the  students  were  clear  about:  they 
wanted  to  help  people  who  really 
needed  help  — “the  poorest  of  the 
poor,”  he  says. 

A student  who  had  been  to 
Ghana  spoke  to  the  class  about  the 
extreme  poverty  and  difficult  condi- 
tions in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
He  noted  that  the  situation  is  even 
worse  for  women  because  of  tradi- 
tions surrounding  their  roles.  They 
don’t  have  much  education.  Most 
sleep  on  the  ground  because  they 
have  to  be  lower  than  their  husband. 
They  can’t  own  or  ride  a bicycle.  And 
because  polygamy  is  common,  a 
man  who  dies  may  leave  behind  four 
or  five  widows,  who  are  often  treated 
as  witches  and  have  no  way  of  sup- 
porting themselves  and  their 
children. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  class  began 
researching  programs  they  might  be 
interested  in  supporting  and  soon 


found  the  Northern  Empowerment 
Agency  (NEA),  which  promotes  de- 
velopment in  the  poorest  areas  of 
northern  Ghana.  It  is  led  by  David 
Mensah,  a former  street  orphan 
from  Ghana  who  eventually  earned  a 
PhD  from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

One  of  the  agency’s  programs  is  a 
co-op  for  women,  primarily  widows. 
The  NEA  buys  land  and  gives  each 
woman  an  acre  or  so  to  begin  with. 
They  also  receive  — in  the  form  of  a 
loan  — a bag  of  peanuts  to  plant,  ir- 
rigation equipment  and  other  tools 
needed  to  get  their  small  farm  going. 

When  a woman’s  farm  is  produc- 
ing well,  she’ll  repay  the  loan  by  re- 
turning a bag  of  peanuts  and  money 
for  the  equipment  to  the  co-op.  This, 
in  turn,  is  passed  on  to  another 
woman.  At  this  point,  the  women 
who’ve  paid  off  their  loan  are  each 
given  a goat,  providing  a further 
source  of  nutrition  and  income. 

To  raise  money  for  this  program, 
some  of  Fischlin’s  students  went 


door  to  door  in  residences  asking  for 
loose  change,  some  tackled  mer- 
chants in  downtown  Guelph  and 
others  set  up  booths  at  the  mall.  The 
biggest  event  was  a sold-out  concert 
at  the  Bullring  that  featured  10 
bands,  including  some  African  ones. 

Ultimately,  the  class  raised  more 
than  $5,000  — enough  to  help  32 
women  start  their  own  small  peanut 
farms. 

“The  students  were  making  a dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  people  they’d 
never  met,”  says  Fischlin. 

And  they’re  still  making  a differ- 
ence. Last  month,  he  received  an 
e-mail  from  Mensah  saying  the 
women  sponsored  by  the  class  have 
graduated  from  the  program  and  are 
now  on  their  own  with  their  peanut 
and  goat  projects.  He  reported  that 
last  year’s  peanut  harvest  was  the 
best  in  the  program’s  20-year  his- 
tory, with  many  women  breaking  the 
previous  record  of  17  bags  per  acre. 

“We  can  never  express  on  paper 


how  much  this  has  meant  to  them 
and  their  families,”  wrote  Mensah, 
who  noted  that  many  of  the  women 
are  now  able  to  pay  their  children’s 
school  fees,  which  is  a major  source 
of  pride  for  them.  “You  and  your 
students  have  moved  these  women 
from  hopelessness  to  hope.” 

Adds  Fischlin:  “The  women  will 
now  be  able  to  give  back  to  the  pro- 
gram so  that  another  32  women  can 
be  helped.  So  much  can  come  from 
that  one  small  initiative.” 

Equally  important,  he  believes 
this  has  changed  the  lives  and  per- 
ceptions of  his  students. 

“We  had  a tremendous  sense  of 
collective  achievement  and  empow- 
erment at  the  end  of  this.  Students 
told  me:  ‘I  didn’t  realize  I could  do 
this  sort  of  thing.’  You  can’t  help  but 
start  to  dream.  What  if  those  of  us 
who  have  all  this  power  and  privilege 
did  more  of  this  on  a regular  basis? 
How  much  good  could  come  of 
this?” 
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Why  Did  the  Analyst 
Cross  the  Road? 


To  carry  his  U of  G-honed  computer  smarts  to  volunteer  stints  in  Southeast  Asia 


By  Teresa  Pitman 


Getting  to  the  other  side  of 
the  street  in  one  piece  can  be 
an  unexpected  challenge  in  a 
country  with  few  stoplights 
and  more  motorcycles  than  cars. 

“Crossing  the  road  in  Indonesia  is  a 
profound  act  of  faith,”  says  Sean  Yo,  an  an- 
alyst in  Computing  and  Communications 
Services  who  recently  returned  from  a 
five-week  trip  to  the  Southeast  Asian 
country.  “The  traffic  is  like  a river  flowing 
past,  and  you  just  have  to  jump  in  and 
work  your  way  across.” 

That  experience  could  also  be  a meta- 
phor for  Yo’s  volunteer  work.  There’s 
been  plenty  of  “jumping  in  and  working 
his  way  across”  in  two  volunteering  vaca- 
tions spent  in  Indonesia  and  Nepal. 

He  went  to  Nepal  in  2007  as  one  of  the 
first  four  U of  G staff  chosen  to  participate 
in  Leave  for  Change,  the  Uniterra  program 
that  allows  employees  to  use  vacation  time 
to  do  short-term  volunteer  stints  around 
the  world. 

Yo’s  original  assignment  was  to  do 
website  development  with  the  Fair  Trade 
Group  in  Nepal,  but  when  he  arrived,  he 
discovered  the  website  was  already  up. 

“So  I quickly  switched  gears  and 
worked  with  them  on  website  assessment, 
staff  training  and  strategic  planning,"  he 
says.  His  goal  was  to  have  the  project  be 
self-sustaining  after  he  left. 

While  in  Nepal,  he  also  found  time  for  a little  sightseeing,  in- 
cluding an  elephant  safari  and  a ride  in  a “terrifying  small  Indi- 
ana Jones-type  airplane”  that  took  him  over  Mount  Everest. 

Back  in  Canada,  with  his  appetite  for  international  volun- 
teering whetted,  Yo  was  eager  to  try  another  volunteer  vacation. 

“I’d  heard  president  Alastair  Summerlee  say  that  he  hoped 
people  who  had  done  Leave  for  Change  would  be  encouraged  to 
try  to  arrange  similar  trips  on  their  own.” 

Yo  was  considering  his  options  when  a perfect  opportunity 
came  up.  His  uncle,  a semi-retired  physician  who  had  founded 
the  Agap6  Social  Foundation  in  Indonesia  more  than  a decade 
earlier,  asked  him  to  come  and  help  with  the  organization’s 
computer  problems.  Yo  began  planning  a trip  that  would  in- 
volve spending  two  weeks  volunteering  at  the  foundation  and 
three  weeks  travelling  with  his  father,  who 
immigrated  to  Canada  from  Indonesia  in 
1972. 

In  support  of  his  volunteer  stint,  Yo  re- 
ceived a grant  from  the  Professional  Staff 
Association’s  staff  enrichment  fund. 

“Without  that,  this  wouldn’t  have  been 
possible,”  he  says. 

He  also  did  some  fundraising  and  col- 
lected more  than  $500  to  buy  a laser 
printer  for  the  foundation  and  to  pay  for 
installing  the  Internet  at  the  Agap£  office. 

Father  and  son  left  Canada  April  4 and 
spent  the  next  three  weeks  travelling 
around  Java  and  Bali.  Yo  got  to  see  the 
house  his  father  grew  up  in,  met  relatives 
he  didn’t  know  he  had  and  discovered  the 
lush  beauty  of  the  Indonesian  countryside. 

“It  was  also  an  amazing  time  to  recon- 
nect with  my  father,”  he  says. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  Yo’s  father 
returned  to  Canada,  and  Yo  headed  off  to 
stay  with  his  uncle.  The  Agap6  Social 
Foundation’s  offices  were  right  across  the 
street  — a street  that  took  longer  than 
you’d  expect  to  get  across  every  morning 
because  of  the  constant  flow  of  traffic. 


Yo  found  his  skills  were  in  high  demand  at  the  foundation. 
“I  did  IT  training  to  build  capacity,  designed  a new  website  and 
set  up  an  e-mail  and  collaboration  system  for  them,”  he  says. 

The  laser  printer  he  donated  proved  to  be  a big  hit,  he  adds. 
“People  would  just  stand  around  watching  it  print  and  saying: 
‘Wow,  it’s  so  fast!”’ 

Founded  in  1997,  Agapt*  runs  several  programs  to  help  local 
communities.  These  include  a foster  child  program  that  raises 
money  to  help  send  needy  children  to  school.  For  many  fami- 
lies, tuition  fees  and  the  cost  of  buying  school  uniforms  and 
supplies  (about  $100  a year)  are  out  of  reach,  says  Yo.  Last  year, 
the  program  sponsored  70  children,  but  another  50  remain  on 
the  waiting  list. 

Agap£  also  offers  a career  training  program  that  helps  adults 


During  his  first  three  weeks  in  Indonesia,  Sean  Yo  travelled  through  Bali  and  Java  with  his  father, 
Ignatius,  a retired  veterinarian  who  immigrated  to  Canada  from  Indonesia  in  1972.  In  the  top  photo, 
Sean  Yo  poses  at  a Chinese  temple  in  Denpasar,  Bali.  Below,  father  and  son  stand  at  the  top  of 
Borobudur,  a ninth-century  Mahayana  Buddhist  monument  in  Java. 


set  up  a small  business  at  home,  a related 
skills  training  program  that  provides 
classes  in  specific  skills  such  as  computing 
and  English,  and  a library  program. 

Yo  did  some  work  with  staff  involved  in 
the  skills  training  program,  teaching  them 
about  computer  security,  virus  protection, 
hardware  troubleshooting  and  website 
design. 

“The  language  barrier  in  Indonesia  was 
more  difficult  than  in  Nepal,  where  more 
people  speak  English,"  he  says.  “Many  of 
the  people  in  Indonesia  speak  English,  too, 
but  it’s  very  formal,  and  there  was  a big 
gap.  I had  some  support  from  my  cousin, 
who  translated  for  me,  and  I used  the  In- 
donesian I knew.” 

Agape’s  other  programs  are  done  in 
partnership  with  the  local  Rotary  Club. 
One  involves  building  wells  in  communi- 
ties that  don’t  have  access  to  clean  water. 
Another  is  called  “Essential  Home 
Renovations.” 

In  Canada,  a “home  renovation"  might 
mean  putting  in  a hot  tub,  says  Yo,  but  in 
Indonesia,  “a  lot  of  people  live  in  shacks 
with  dirt  floors,  roofs  that  leak  and  no 
plumbing.  It  rains  a lot,  and  the  floors  turn 
to  mud.” 

The  renovations  program  turns  those 
sYv&cVs  VrvXo  imA  ViVCo.  \11\cY.  vial&s,, 

leak-proof  roofs  and  concrete  floors.  The 
cooking  area  is  set  up  in  a separate  room, 
and  a rudimentary  toilet  (a  hole  in  the  concrete  floor  connected 
to  plumbing)  is  built  in  yet  another  room. 

“It  costs  no  more  than  $200  to  make  those  renovations,” 
says  Yo.  “That’s  not  much  to  us,  but  you  should  see  the  smiles 
on  the  people’s  feces  when  their  homes  are  transformed.” 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  Agap6,  “I  had  some  other  great 
opportunities,”  he  says.  “I  visited  a local  Catholic  seminary  and 
helped  with  some  computer  security  issues.  I went  to  the  largest 
university  in  East  Java,  reviewed  its  website,  gave  a speech  and 
met  with  the  university  president,  who  had  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria.” 

Yo  notes  that  the  training  and  advice  he  received  for  Leaving 
for  Change  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  Indonesia. 

“I  was  told  to  always  bring  a tie  and  always  be  ready  to  give  a 
speech  because  international  visitors  are 
often  invited  to  speak  when  abroad.  It  was 
true  in  Nepal,  and  it  was  true  in  Indone- 
sia.” 

When  he  posted  a photo  on  his  travel 
blog  that  showed  him  sitting  in  white  shirt 
and  tie  with  the  university  president,  his 
mother  commented  that  she  was  “beam- 
ing with  pride.” 

At  the  end  of  Yo’s  two-week  volunteer 
stint,  the  people  he'd  been  working  with 
and  teaching  asked  him  to  stay  longer. 
“They  were  very  eager  students,”  he  says. 
He  turned  down  their  request  by  saying: 
“OK,  but  you’ll  have  to  phone  my  wife  and 
tell  her.  They  understood  that  I needed  to 

go" 

Yo’s  wife,  Jennifer,  stayed  behind  to 
care  for  their  two  daughters.  Next  trip,  he 
says,  she’ll  go  with  him.  “Her  support  has 
made  this  all  possible.  I call  her  Saint 
Jennifer.  She’s  been  amazing.” 

To  read  more  about  Yo’s  journey,  go  to 
www.sean.onleave.ca.  For  information 
about  the  Agap£  Social  Foundation,  visit 
www.agapesf.org.  He  also  welcomes  ques- 
tions at  syo@uoguelph.ca  or  Ext.  54315. 
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‘What  Did  You  Have  to  Eat  Today?’ 

Renewed  partnership  brings  together  U of  G,  province  in  research,  testing  and  training 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

IT  SUPPORTS  RESEARCH  in  food, 
health,  the  environment  and  the 
bioeconomy.  It  helps  ensure  the 
safety  of  Ontario’s  food,  livestock 
and  water  through  lab  testing.  And  it 
supports  training  and  teaching  in 
those  areas  and  more.  “It”  is  U of  G’s 
multi-million-dollar  enhanced  part- 
nership with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAFRA). 

Renewed  last  year,  the  partner- 
ship touches  Ontarians  in  a number 
of  ways.  Ask  Prof.  Rich  Moccia,  in- 
terim associate  vice-president  (re- 
search) agri-food  and  partnerships, 
to  explain  the  arrangement  in  simple 
terms,  and  he  responds  with  a ques- 
tion of  his  own:  “What  did  you  have 
to  eat  today?  Virtually  every  food 
product  has  been  touched  in  some 
way  by  the  University  of  Guelph  and 
the  OMAFRA  partnership." 

Broaden  the  mandate  beyond 
food  to  related  fields  — environ- 
ment, health,  the  rural  economy, 
testing  and  training  — and  you’re 
talking  about  an  "industry”  bigger 
than  Ontario’s  automobile  sector. 

“People  have  to  eat,”  says 
Moccia,  “but  they  can  go  an  extra 
year  without  buying  a new  car.” 

It’s  a rare  kind  of  marriage  link- 
ing a university  with  a government 

I ministry,  he  says.  “It’s  one  of  the 
things  that  make  us  truly  unique  as  a 
university  in  North  America  and  cer- 
tainly in  Canada.” 


The  new  agreement  was  signed  in 
April  2008  and  provides  more  than 
$350  million  over  five  years  (the  full 
agreement  extends  to  2018). 

This  year,  the  ministry  will  pro- 
vide just  over  $76  million  to  the  Uni- 
versity, including  $59.1  million  in 
direct  contributions  and  additional 
one-time  funding.  In  addition,  the 
Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities  will  give  $4.5  million 
this  year  to  support  diploma  educa- 
tion. 

A study  completed  in  2007  found 
that  the  partnership  returns  $3  for 
every  $1  received  in  direct  and  indi- 
rect impacts.  Its  annual  economic 
impact  exceeds  $1.15  billion. 

The  initial  partnership  began 
with  a formal  10-year  agreement  be- 
ginning in  1997.  That  partnership 
built  on  decades’  worth  of  co-opera- 
tion in  research  and  extension  edu- 
cation involving  the  University  and 
its  predecessor  colleges  and  Queen’s 
Park. 

The  partnership  involves  the 
main  Guelph  campus  and  the  Uni- 
versity’s regional  campuses  (Alfred, 
Kemptville  and  Ridgetown)  and  its 
research  stations,  centres  and  two 
major  laboratory  complexes.  Fund- 
ing pays  for  three  main  programs: 
research,  testing  services  (Lab  Ser- 
vices, Animal  Health  Lab)  and  veter- 
inary clinician  training  programs. 

The  largest  area  is  research  and 
deveiopment  under  seven  themes 
(up  from  five  under  the  previous 


agreement):  agricultural  and  rural 
policy,  bioeconomy,  emergency 
management,  environmental  sus- 
tainability, food  for  health,  product 
development  and  enhancement,  and 
production  systems. 

Prof.  Alejandro  Marangoni,  Food 
Science,  heads  the  research  theme  on 
product  development  and  enhance- 
ment through  value  chains,  one  of 
two  expanded  themes  under  the  re- 
newed partnership. 

“ Virtually  every  food 
product  has  been  touched 
in  some  way  by  the 
University  of  Guelph  and 
the  OMAFRA  partnership." 

Here,  food  is  still  central,  but  the 
goal  is  to  support  research  from  farm 
to  fork,  looking  for  ways  to  add  value 
along  the  production  chain. 

So  a researcher  might  work  with  a 
processing  company  to  develop  a 
way  to  reduce  fats  in  foods  or  ingre- 
dients. Or  maybe  a faculty  member 
has  ideas  to  help  a food  or  beverage 
maker  market  its  products. 

“We’ve  been  doing  value-added 
research  anyway,”  says  Marangoni. 
The  new  theme  will  “focus  attention 
on  the  importance  of  that  value 
chain.  Many  researchers  don’t  work 
on  this.” 


Partly,  it’s  about  bringing  to- 
gether scientists  and  potential  part- 
ners as  a kind  of  matchmaking 
service,  he  says. 

"I’ve  been  doing  fundamental  re- 
search, but  I believe  in  the  applica- 
tion of  research.  I find  it  exciting  to 
see  science  and  technology  being 
used  to  create  wealth  and  prosperity 
for  everybody.” 

Building  healthier  Ontarians  — 
and  reducing  health-care  costs  — is 
the  purpose  of  the  food-for-health 
theme  headed  by  Prof.  Gopi 
Paliyath,  Plant  Agriculture.  That 
might  involve  exploring  uses  of 
foods  and  ingredients  for  disease 
prevention. 

“It’s  not  food  just  as  food,”  says 
Paliyath,  who  forecasts  a multi-bil- 
lion-dollar  market  for  components 
such  as  functional  foods  and 
nutraceuticals. 

That  will  include  foods  for  hu- 
man consumption  and  enhanced  an- 
imal feed,  and  will  involve 
researchers  from  various  parts  of 
campus,  including  the  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College,  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  College  of 
Biological  Science. 

Beyond  foods,  those  kinds  of 
partnerships  are  also  important  for 
the  bioeconomy  theme  headed  by 
plant  agriculture  professor  Gary 
Ablett  at  Ridgetown  Campus. 

How  to  help  shift  Ontario’s  econ- 
omy away  from  petroleum-based 
products  and  fuels  and  toward  re- 


newable resources,  including  farm- 
based  crops?  Ablett  says  more  re- 
searchers aim  to  study  ways  to  con- 
vert existing  or  new  crops  into 
biofuels,  biochemicals  and  bio- 
products and  to  extract  valuable 
compounds  from  those  crops. 

He  says  developing  a bioeconomy 
builds  on  U of  G’s  agri-food  history, 
culture  and  strengths. 

“Guelph  is  in  a key  leadership  po- 
sition to  use  agriculture  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  bioeconomy.” 

Going  a step  beyond,  Moccia  says 
the  University  brings  numerous  dis- 
ciplines to  bear  on  issues  and  ideas. 
Ticking  them  off  on  his  fingers  — 
veterinary  medicine,  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, food,  social  and  cultural, 
economics,  biology,  human  health 
— he  says:  “Where  else  can  you  find 
a university  that  has  all  the  bits  and 
pieces  in  one  place?  It’s  a rich 
environment.” 

He’s  now  focusing  on  sharing 
those  messages  more  widely,  both  at 
and  outside  U of  G.  That  involves 
connecting  researchers  (knowledge 
generators)  with  partners  (knowl- 
edge users)  more  efficiently. 

And  it  means  raising  Guelph’s  re- 
search profile  and  explaining  the 
University’s  roles  in  Ontario  agri- 
food, says  Moccia.  Bringing  that  idea 
home  again,  he  says:  “I  want  my 
mom,  who’s  85,  to  be  able  to  say. 
‘Gosh,  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  great  things 
happening  in  food  systems  at  the 
University  of  Guelph.  ’” 


Minding  Their  Own  Business 

Students  turn  pastimes  into  money-makers  through  CME  partnership 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

During  a recession,  some  of 
the  most  reliable  sources  of 
income  come  from  creative  entre- 
preneurship. This  summer,  sue  new 
student-run  businesses  have  been 
launched  thanks  to  a partnership 
involving  the  College  of  Manage- 
ment and  Economics,  the  Guelph- 
Wellington  Business  Enterprise 
Centre  and  the  Ministry  of  Small 
Business  and  Consumer  Services. 

The  student  participants  come 
from  a variety  of  disciplines  but  were 
all  enrolled  in  the  fourth-year  entre- 
preneurship course  led  by  Prof.  Fred 
Pries,  Business.  They’ve  each  re- 
ceived $3,000  in  start-up  funding  for 
their  business. 

"For  me,  this  is  the  best  educa- 
tional opportunity  of  my  life,”  says 
psychology  student  Vanessa  Glavac, 
who  launched  a jewelry  business 
called  Beads  by  U in  April.  “I  think 
learning  through  experience  is  the 
best  way  to  learn.  I’m  not  sure  what 
career  path  I’ll  take  yet,  but  I see  en- 
trepreneurship as  a definite  possi- 
bility.” 

Glavec,  who’s  been  creating  jew- 
elry for  herself  for  years,  says  she  saw 
a need  for  easy-to-understand  in- 
I structions  for  do-it-yourselfers.  So 
I she  created  an  instructional  DVD,  is 


giving  demonstrations  at  home  jew- 
elry parties  and  is  selling  finished 
jewelry,  including  bridal  and  custom 
work.  From  now  until  September, 
she’ll  be  making  and  selling  jewelry 
at  a table  at  the  Quebec  Street  mall 
every  Friday  and  at  the  Guelph 
Farmers’  Market  on  Saturdays. 

“I’ve  learned  the  importance  of 
listening  to  people  and  giving  them 
what  they  want,”  she  says.  “Your 
customers  will  be  happier,  you’ll  be 
happier,  and  your  business  will  be 
more  successful.” 

Personal  health  problems  led 
Scott  Tate,  a certified  kinesiologist 
and  personal  training  specialist,  to 
start  his  own  personal  training  and 
health  consultancy.  Choose  to  Stay 
Well  Inc.,  which  was  launched  this 
spring,  evolved  from  years  of  strug- 
gling with  the  contemporary  model 
of  medicine  and  health  care,  says 
Tate,  who  earned  a human  kinetics 
degree  from  Guelph  in  2005  and  is 
now  doing  a degree  in  applied 
human  nutrition. 

“I  came  to  the  realization  that 
there  was  much  better  care  to  be  had 
by  integrating  the  various  health 
practices  and  making  individualized 
health  teams  starting  with  myself. 
Choose  to  Stay  Well  Inc.  leaves  ego  at 
the  door  and  seeks  to  shape  health 
plans  for  people  based  solely  on  their 


needs,  goals  and  interests.  The  core 
purpose  is  to  create  a new  definition, 
perception,  practice  and  value  for 
health  and  wellness  in  each  client, 
not  simply  ‘make  them  an  exercise 
plan.’” 

Glavec  and  Tate  both  plan  to  keep 
running  their  businesses  beyond  the 
summer.  Kim  Alderdice,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  set  up  her  business, 
Kim’s  Swim,  as  a seasonal  operation 
in  Bolton  and  will  continue  just  until 
August,  when  she’ll  return  to  Guelph 
for  the  fall  semester. 

The  fourth-year  management 
economics  student,  who  was  already 
a swim  instructor,  started  her 
business  June  1. 

“The  unique  selling  point  of 
Kim’s  Swim  is  that  it  offers  private 
one-on-one  instruction,  and  there 
are  always  two  instructors  in  the 
pool,”  she  says.  “If  you  have  two  chil- 
dren, then  each  child  has  his  or  her 
own  swimming  instructor  and  that 
one  family  is  the  only  one  on  deck. 
Parents  go  crazy  for  this.  I also  teach 
the  program  daily  rather  than 
weekly,  which  gives  parents  better 
scheduling  for  the  summer  and  con- 
tributes to  a faster  learning  curve.” 

She  and  her  instructors  will  also 
make  house  calls,  giving  lessons  in  a 
client’s  backyard  pool. 

“The  most  valuable  lesson  I’ve 


learned  is  that  running  a small  busi- 
ness is  a lot  of  work,”  she  says.  “You 
think  being  your  own  boss  is  going  to 
be  great  because  you’ll  get  to  set  your 
own  hours  and  do  whatever  you  like. 
In  reality,  because  it  is  my  business,  I 
care  a lot  more  about  the  job  I do  and 
the  image  I project.  This  opportunity 
has  been  amazing  for  me.” 

She  believes  this  experience  will 
increase  her  chances  of  getting  into 
an  accelerated  MBA  program  one 
day.  “I  also  think  my  success  with 
having  run  a solid  business  will  look 
amazing  to  future  employers.” 


Pries  says  he  noticed  significant 
changes  in  how  the  students  thought 
about  their  business  as  they  devel- 
oped their  plan.  In  a number  of 
cases,  they  started  with  a hobby  and 
by  the  end  of  the  term,  they’d  turned 
their  idea  into  a real  business. 

“What’s  unique  about  this  pro- 
gram is  that  students  actually  run 
their  own  business,”  he  says.  “It’s 
one  thing  to  write  business  plans, 
but  it’s  another  to  launch  the  busi- 
ness, make  sales,  manage  finances 
and  even  hire  and  manage 
employees.” 


This  is  the  last  issue  of 
At  Guelph  for  the  summer 
semester.  The  first  issue 
of  the  fall  semester  will 
appear  Sept.  16. 

The  deadline  to  submit 
copy  is  Sept.  9. 

Have  a great  summer! 
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Mixing  Up  Diet  and  Genes 


Can  we  use  diet  to  prevent  or  treat  obesity , asks  nutrigenomics  researcher 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Food  and  exercise  balanced 
one  another  off  in  an  unusual 
way  for  then-preteen  David  Mutch 
on  his  first  day  at  a new  school  in 
Oakville.  The  teacher  had  asked  the 
Grade  3 class  to  name  their  favourite 
foods.  Hot  dogs  and  hamburgers 
were  standard  fare  for  many.  Then 
came  the  new  kid. 

“I  said  escargot,”  recalls  Mutch, 
whose  francophone  mom  had 
stressed  family  meals  and  a broad 
palate.  He  laughs  as  he  parodies  the 
wide-eyed  reaction  in  the  classroom: 
“The  new  guy  eats  snails.”  Pause. 
“Good  thing  I played  soccer.” 

His  latest  move  has  brought  him 
to  Guelph  this  year  as  a new  faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Hu- 
man Health  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences (HHNS).  This  time,  he  brings 
interests  in  nutrigenomics  to  the  ta- 
ble. 

Understanding  interactions  be- 
tween genes  and  nutrition  to  ward 
off  a growing  health  problem  is  his 
research  interest.  “Can  we  use  diet  to 
prevent  or  treat  obesity?” 

We’re  still  decades  away  from  tai- 
loring diets  based  on  genetic  infor- 
mation to  lower  individual  risks  of 
obesity,  diabetes  and  cardiovascular 
disease,  he  says.  Diet  and  genetics  are 
but  two  in  a smorgasbord  of  factors 
— environment,  exercise,  mental 
health,  gut  bacteria  — that  affect 
weight  gain. 

Still,  Mutch  likes  the  idea  of  help- 
ing to  study  a relatively  new  field.  He 
also  likes  being  back  in  Canada. 

For  the  past  decade,  he’s  been 
working  mostly  in  Europe.  For  three 
years  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  Medical  Research  in 
Paris,  he  used  genomics  and  metabo- 
lite profiling  technologies  to  see  how 
weight  reduction  affects  the  biology 
of  fat  cells. 

While  in  Paris,  he  also  co- 


ordinated his  research  group’s  work 
in  the  DiOGenes  (Diet,  Obesity  and 
Genes)  project.  This  initiative  in- 
volves groups  across  Europe  in 
studying  the  connections  among 
diet,  genes  and  obesity.  A key  ques- 
tion was  whether  researchers  could 
use  genetic  information  alone  to  pre- 
dict which  subjects  would  lose 
weight  on  certain  diets. 

The  answer  is  still  unclear,  but 
Mutch  says  the  work  shows  promise. 
He’ll  continue  to  pursue  his  studies 
here  at  Guelph.  He’s  equipping  a 
nutrigenomics  lab  in  the  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  Building  to  look 
at  how  nutrients  affect  production 
and  secretion  of  proteins  and  small 
molecules  from  fat  tissue  and  how 
those  components  then  affect  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  idea  is  to  design  diets  whose 
nutritional  content  is  tailored  to  suit 
an  individual.  "This  is  the  dream,” 
says  Mutch,  who  plans  to  develop 
ties  with  local  health  professionals  to 
design  studies  and  recruit  subjects. 

He  went  to  Paris  after  a short 
post-doc  spent  at  the  Scripps  Re- 
search Institute  in  San  Diego.  That’s 
where  he  developed  an  interest  in 
metabolomics  — the  study  of  small 
molecules. 

Earlier,  he  had  completed  a PhD 
at  the  University  of  Lausanne  while 
working  at  the  Nestle  Research  Cen- 
tre in  Switzerland.  He’d  arrived  there 
for  an  intended  six-month  stay  after 
completing  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree at  Queen’s  University.  Six 
months  became  a six-year  immer- 
sion in  nutritional  genomics. 

His  work  involves  studying  ge- 
netic data,  metabolomics,  nutrition 
and  bioinformatics.  Other  HHNS 
members  — notably  Profs.  David 
Ma,  Marica  Bakovic  and  Lindsay 
Robinson  — work  on  related 
aspects. 

“By  studying  genes,  proteins  and 
metabolites,  we  can  cover  the  entire 


pipeline  of  biological  complexity,” 
says  Mutch,  adding  that  he  also  ex- 
pects to  benefit  from  clinical  trials  at 
Guelph’s  recently  expanded  Human 
Nutraceutical  Research  Unit. 

He  believes  those  results  will 
eventually  reach  family  doctors  and 
other  health  practitioners,  improv- 
ing their  advice  and  treatment  of 
obese  and  overweight  patients. 

Almost  one-quarter  of  adult  Ca- 
nadians are  obese,  based  on  a body 
mass  index  (BMI)  of  30  or  higher, 
according  to  Statistics  Canada.  An- 
other 36  per  cent,  or  about  8.6  mil- 
lion people,  are  overweight. 

With  a BMI  in  the  low  20s,  Mutch 


is  hardly  among  them.  “Most  people 
look  at  me  and  think  I’m  not  eating 
enough,”  he  says. 

Stressing  again  the  complicated 
mix  of  factors  involved  in  determin- 
ing body  weight,  he  says  he  combines 
an  “everything  in  moderation”  ap- 
proach with  a healthful  dose  of 
sports.  Recalling  his  youth,  he  says 
mealtimes  were  about  family,  not 
just  food. 

He’s  looking  forward  to  skiing 
and  snowboarding  on  Canadian 
slopes  and  playing  squash.  For  now, 
he’s  returned  to  that  childhood  fa- 
vourite, playing  soccer  in  Guelph 
and  Hamilton. 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  a 
series  of  columns  highlighting 
some  of  the  unusual  tree  species 
that  can  be  found  on  the  U of  G 
campus.  It  is  written  by  certified 
arborist  Rob  Shaw- Luka vsky,  a 
gardener  in  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment. 

I UST  A FEW  STEPS  EAST  of  Zavitz 
1 Hall  is  a fairly  large  tree  that 
towers  over  much  of  Branion 
Plaza.  The  tree  seems  almost 
unremarkable  aside  from  its  size, 
but  a closer  look  will  reveal  one  of 
the  most  interesting  trees  on 
campus. 

This  is  a tulip  tree  ( Liriodendron 
tulipifera),  the  largest  one  at  the 
University  and  probably  in  the  city 
of  Guelph. 

A tulip  tree?  Everyone  knows 
tulips  grow  from  bulbs  and  push  a 
few  inches  above  ground,  but  on  a 
tree  60  feet  tall?  Tulip  tree  is  the 
common  name  for  this  species  and 
refers  to  the  tulip-like  orange  and 
green  flowers  that  appear  in  mid- 
summer. In  full  bloom,  they  cover 
the  tree  by  the  thousands. 

This  tree  also  has  unusual  leaves 
that  are  easily  identified.  They  look 
somewhat  tropical  or  even  as 
though  the  tops  have  been  sliced  off 
with  a paper  cutter. 

Although  the  Zavitz  tree  is 
large,  it’s  actually  relatively  small 
for  this  species.  The  tulip  tree  is  one 
of  the  biggest  and  fastest-growing 
hardwood  trees  and  can  grow  up  to 
175  feet  tall  and  10  feet  in  diameter 
under  ideal  conditions.  The  tree  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  “yellow 
poplar”  because  of  its  size  and 
grovrtVv  rate. 

In  reality,  tulip  trees  are  part  of 
the  magnolia  family  and  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  nectar  for  honey- 
bees. The  tree’s  seeds  are  also  a food 
source  for  songbirds,  rabbits, 
squirrels  and  mice. 

The  wood  was  traditionally 
used  by  settlers  for  home  building, 
and  native  Americans  carved  dug- 
out  canoes  from  the  massive 
trunks. 


The  Best  Places  to  Stay  and  Meet  in  Guelph! 

Three  great  hotels  welcome  University  of  Guelph  staff,  faculty,  students  and  families. 
Providing  everything  from  overnight  guestrooms,  extended  stay  accommodations 
as  well  as  full  service  meeting  and  conference  facilities. 


Holiday  Inn  Guelph 
Hotel  & Conference  Centre 

» Established  full  service  hotel  with 
free  parking  and  indoor  pool. 

. 136  well-appointed  guest  rooms. 

. Over  10,000  sq.ft. of  flexible 
conference  space. 

« Gazebo's  Restaurant  & Lounge. 

> Ask  about  University  of  Guelph's 
Group  & Meeting  packages. 

Contact  our  Sales  Department: 
sales@holidayinnguelph.ca 
601  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph, ON  NIG  3E7 
T:  (519)836-0231 
www.higuelph.ca 


Staybridge  Suites  Guelph 

• Ideal  for  Professors  &TA's 
transitioning  to  the  areal 

• Fully  equipped  suites  with  all  the 
amenities  of  home. 

• FREE  daily  hot  buffet  breakfast  & 
Tues-Thurs  dinner  buffet. 

• Hotel  features  include  free 
laundry,  movie  theatre,  heated 
indoor  pool  & fitness  centre, 
putting  green  & BBQ. 

Contact  Tyler  in  Sales: 
tyler.culbert@whg.com 

1 1 Corporate  Court 
Guelph, ON  NIG  5G5 
T:  (519)767-3300 

www.staybridge.com/guelphontario 


Comfort  Inn  Guelph 

• GREAT  RATES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

• FREE  "Comfort  Sunshine" 
Continental  Breakfast. 

• FREE  high-speed  Interent  access. 

• FREE  local  calls/FREE  parking. 

• Weekly  housekeeping. 

• Microwave/Fridge/Coffee 
makers  in  rooms. 

• Patio,  BBQ  & common  room 
on-site. 

Contact  Us:  cn267@whg.com 
480  Silvercreek  Parkway 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7R5 
T:  (519)763-1900 
www.choicehotels.ca/cn267 
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Human  Brain  Stuck 
in  Stone  Age,  Says 
Psychology  Prof 

New  book  says  human  behaviour  is  still  controlled  in 
many  ways  by  the  “clueless  caveman  who  lives  inside  us" 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

WHY  DO  MORE  PEOPLE  today 
believe  in  ESP,  ghosts  and 
angels  than  in  scientific  theories 
such  as  evolution?  Prof.  Hank  Davis, 
Psychology,  tackles  this  question 
and  others  in  a new  book  called 
Caveman  Logic:  The  Persistence  of 
Primitive  Thinking  in  a Modern 
World. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  by  in  our 
modern  world  using  a Stone-Age 
mind,’’  says  Davis,  a specialist  in 
evolutionary  psychology. 

He  says  his  book  is  the  product  of 
more  than  two  decades  of  ponder- 
ing, teaching  and  writing  about  “the 
powerful  influence  of  irrational,  de- 
lusional thinking  that  is  anchored  to 
our  Pleistocene-era  brain  circuitry.” 

He  laments  that  much  of  this  primi- 
tive thinking  is  supported  by  mod- 
em social  institutions. 

Although  science  offers  rational 
explanations  for  natural  phenom- 
ena, all  too  often  people  embrace  ir- 
rational fantasies  — the  same  kind 
that  probably  provided  comfort  to 
our  prehistoric  ancestors,  says 
Davis. 

"It’s  astonishing  when  you  think 
about  the  many  ways  our  behaviour 
is  still  controlled  by  the  clueless 
caveman  who  lives  inside  us.” 

He  offers  many  examples  drawn 
from  newspaper  headlines  and 
mundane  events  in  daily  life.  In 
2004,  a woman  claimed  to  see  the 
face  of  the  Virgin  Mary  staring  up  at 
her  from  a half-eaten  grilled  cheese 
sandwich.  The  incident  sparked  a 
bidding  war  on  the  Internet. 

A poll  in  2007  found  that  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  Americans  believe  an- 
gels and  demons  are  active  forces  in 
the  world,  whereas  a 2009  survey 
concluded  that  only  39  per  cent  be-  1 
lieve  in  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolu-  ! 
tion. 

Even  non-religious  people  often 
thank  God  or  “the  heavens”  in  re- 
sponse to  good  news,  says  Davis. 
“Our  language  is  riddled  with  ex- 
pressions like  that.  It’s  funny,  but  it 
also  reflects  the  kind  of  superstitious 
beliefs  I’m  talking  about.” 

He  notes  that  people  consult 
their  horoscope  "just  for  fun”  or, 
when  faced  with  a personal  crisis 
such  as  a marriage  breakup  or  the 
death  of  a loved  one,  trot  out  the  old 
cliche  “Everything  happens  for  a 
reason.” 

“Of  course,  there  are  causes  and 
effects  in  the  natural  world,  but 
that’s  usually  not  what  people  have 
in  mind.  They  say:  'Everything  hap- 
pens for  a reason’  because  on  some 
level  they  believe  these  events  are 
part  of  a higher  plan  that  will  have  an 
impact  on  their  future.” 


Although  many  of  the  examples 
he  cites  are  humorous,  Davis  argues 
the  condition  itself  is  no  laughing 
matter.  He  says  delusional  thinking 
can  quickly  cascade  into  more  dan- 
gerous actions. 

“In  many  ways,  we’re  wallowing 
in  ignorance  and  quick  to  defend 
our  delusions  and  tribal  loyalties  — 
often  to  the  death  — when  they  are 
challenged.” 

He  believes  such  “caveman  logic” 
is  problematic  even  in  those  who 
profess  to  keep  such  beliefs  to  them- 
selves. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  so-called 
‘private’  beliefs  rarely  stay  private. 
It’s  more  likely  that  someone  who 
believes  in  fairies,  for  example,  will 
want  to  share  those  beliefs  with  oth- 
ers, or  vote  for  a candidate  who  talks 
about  fairies.  They  may  even  push  to 
have  those  beliefs  taught  in  public 
schools.” 

Despite  its  strong  hold  on  the 
human  mind,  our  predisposition  to 
irrational  thinking  and  behaviour 
can  still  be  overcome,  says  Davis.  He 
concludes  that  “biology  is  not  des- 
tiny. It’s  clear  that  we  are  predis- 
posed to  do  some  very  bad  and 
stupid  things.  But  we  can  resist  those 
impulses.  For  example,  we  diet.  We 
all  love  those  yummy,  fatty  cheese- 
burgers, but  we  can  still  avoid  them. 
Every  one  of  us  has  aggressive  im- 
pulses and  sexual  impulses,  but  most 
of  us  can  resist  those  as  well.” 

Getting  people  to  question  their 
impulses  and  primitive  beliefs  is  go- 
ing to  take  work,  he  says. 

“But  it’s  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  so  if  we  want  to  move  forward.  If  I 
didn’t  believe  change  was  possible,  I 
would  never  have  written  Caveman 
Logic." 


after  hours 


Patricia  Ters 


PATRICIA  TERSIGNI 

Co-ordinator  of  undergraduate  curriculum,  joined  U of  G 
in  2001 

Apparently,  caring  for  her 
one-year-old  daughter, 

Jane,  and  working  at  U of  G 
don’t  keep  Patricia  Tersigni 
quite  busy  enough  — she 
has  activities  lined  up  for 
both  winter  and  summer. 

Curling  is  her  winter  ac- 
tivity. “I’ve  been  curling  for 
four  years,  and  I’m  not  very 
good,  but  I have  a lot  of  fun,” 
she  says.  “I  like  that  in  the 
middle  of  winter  when  it’s  8 
p.m.  and  you’d  rather  be  tucked  up  in  bed  with  a good 
book,  you  can  brush  the  snow  off  your  car  and  head  to 
the  rink,  and  you’re  happy  to  be  there.  It’s  very  social, 
and  you  meet  a lot  of  great  people.” 

She  curls  once  a week  with  her  husband,  David 
Wood,  at  the  Guelph  Curling  Club. 

“What’s  nice  about  curling  is  that  when  the  game  is 
finished,  you  sit  and  relax  with  the  team  you  just  played, 
and  the  winners  buy  the  first  round  of  drinks,”  says 
Tersigni.  “The  camaraderie  is  great.” 

She  adds  that  if  her  husband  has  anything  to  say 
about  it,  curling  will  be  baby  Jane’s  first  sport. 

As  the  weather  warms  up,  she  gets  off  the  ice  and  into 
her  garden.  “My  love  of  gardening  comes  from  both  par- 
ents,” she  says.  “My  mother  has  extensive,  beautiful  pe- 
rennial beds,  and  my  dad  grows  vegetables.  My 
grandfather  used  to  say  that  you  can’t  eat  flowers,  even 
though  he  also  grew  roses  and  geraniums,  and  my  dad 
thinks  I should  be  growing  more  vegetables.  He  shares 
his  harvest  with  us,  however,  so  we  get  the  benefits  of  his 
work.” 

Tersigni’s  favourite  flowers  in  her  garden  include 
Japanese  anemones,  columbine,  yellow  tulips  and 
moonflowers.“For  Mother’s  Day,  Jane  gave  me  a rose  of 
Sharon,  and  I really  love  it,”  she  adds. 

ANDREA  BRADFORD 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  Engineering  since  2002 
These  days  when  Prof. 

Andrea  Bradford  plays  the 
piano,  she’s  playing  duets 
with  a very  young  partner  — 
her  four-year-old  daughter, 

Robyn.  Robyn  was  just  three 
when  Bradford  signed  her 
up  for  a music  class  where 
preschoolers  and  their  par- 
ents learn  together.  Mother 
and  daughter  learn  songs 
during  the  class  and  practise 
together  at  home. 


Andrea  Bradford 


“The  program  makes  it  fun,”  says  Bradford.  “For  ex- 
ample, the  children  are  taught  how  to  read  music  in  the 
first  year,  but  the  notes  are  all  characters  — F is  Fireman 
Fred  and  C is  Creepy  Critter." 

The  musical  training  isn’t  limited  to  the  piano.  She 
and  her  daughter  also  clap  to  learn  rhythm,  tap  with  per- 
cussion instruments  and  play  bells. 

Bradford  also  participates  in  a “mom  and  tot”  gym- 
nastics class  with  her  younger  daughter,  Jillian,  who’s  al- 
most two,  and  chauffeurs  Robyn  and  big  brother 
Martin,  9,  to  an  assortment  of  activities,  including  gym- 
nastics, swimming  lessons,  hockey  and  soccer. 

“Most  of  my  time  away  from  the  University  is  spent 
with  my  children,”  she  says. 

This  includes  time  at  the  family  cottage  built  by  Brad- 
ford’s parents  — on  Sturgeon  Bay  off  Georgian  Bay. 

Last  summer,  they  also  went  camping  at  Owenda 
Park  near  Penetanguishene. 

“It  was  a pretty  ambitious  holiday  with  a one- 
year-old,”  she  says,  “but  the  whole  family  enjoyed  it.  The 
park  was  not  too  crowded,  and  we  had  a little  beach  to 
putter  around  on.” 

ABDUL  MURAYYAN 

Master’s  student  in  engineering 
Abdul  Murayyan  has  found 
a way  to  get  some  exercise 
while  hanging  out  with  his 
friends:  playing  soccer.  He’s 
proof  that  you  don’t  need  an 
organized  league  or  coach  to 
have  fun  with  sports  and  to 
stay  committed  to  the  game. 

He  plays  regularly,  but  infor- 
mally, with  his  friends. 

“I  play  pretty  competi- 
tively, but  it’s  just  about  hav- 
ing fun  with  my  friends,  not 
to  win  a tournament,”  he  says. 

A soccer  player  since  high  school,  Murayyan  met  up 
with  other  soccer  lovers  during  his  first  undergraduate 
year  at  U of  G,  and  they  started  playing  together.  Five 
years  later,  they’re  still  kicking  the  ball  around  as  often  as 
they  can.  And  they  don't  let  winter’s  cold  weather  dis- 
courage them. 

“In  the  winter,  we  play  in  the  dome,”  he  says.  “In  the 
summer,  we  play  on  the  soccer  fields  at  the  corner  of 
Wellington  and  Edinburgh." 

To  maintain  their  skills  and  fitness,  they  frequently 
switch  positions  during  the  game,  he  adds. 

On  days  when  soccer  isn’t  on  the  agenda,  Murayyan 
and  his  friends  like  to  play  billiards. 

In  the  past,  he  has  occasionally  made  trips  back  to  his 
home  country  of  Jordan  to  visit  family  and  friends.  This 
year,  however,  his  parents  came  to  Canada  for  the  first 
time  to  attend  his  convocation  last  week.  “They  were 
very  excited,”  he  says. 


Abdul  Murayyan 


Study  Explores  Generational 
Differences  and  Career  Dynamics 

Business  prof  looks  at  matures , boomers , Xers  and  Yers  to  study  shifting  career  patterns 


You  can  read  the  online 
version  of  At  Guelph  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/atguelph. 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

Baby  boomers  are  self- 

absorbed  workaholics,  Gen- 
eration Xers  are  whiny,  pessimistic 
slackers  and  millennials  are  self- 
entitled  and  naive  . . . right? 

Only  if  we  believe  the  stereotypes, 
says  Prof.  Sean  Lyons,  Business,  who 
has  launched  a new  study  examining 
the  shifting  patterns  of  careers  in 
Canada  over  the  last  few  decades. 

“There  is  much  more  complexity 
and  diversity  to  the  generational 
puzzle,  and  the  perpetuation  of  these 
generalizations  serves  only  to  fan  the 
flames  of  generational  conflict,”  says 
Lyons.  “We  need  a better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  these  differ- 
ences, where  they  come  from  and 


how  they’re  related  to  other  factors 
such  as  cultural  heritage,  gender  and 
region.” 

For  his  new  study,  he’s  asking 
people  in  professional  and  manage- 
rial positions  to  share  their  stories 
about  career  experiences. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  any  doubt 
that  there  are  differences  among 
generational  groups.  Based  on  my 
previous  research,  I have  hunches 
about  what  those  differences  might 
look  like  in  terms  of  career  patterns, 
but  we  need  better  evidence.” 

In  the  past,  Lyons  has  focused  on 
the  challenges  facing  employers  in 
managing  the  wants  and  needs  of 
four  separate  and  distinct  age 
groups:  matures,  bom  before  1945; 
baby  boomers,  born  between  1945 


and  1964;  Generation  Xers,  born  be- 
tween 1965  and  1979;  and  millen- 
nials (also  known  as  Generation 
Yers),  born  since  1979. 

This  time  around,  he’s  interested 
in  how  career  patterns  are  changing 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  and 
how  career  expectations  and  priori- 
ties are  evolving,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  gender,  cultural  background, 
regional  differences  and  other 
demographic  factors. 

A lot  of  the  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject is  overly  simplistic  and  not  nec- 
essarily applicable  to  Canada,  says 
Lyons.  Nor  have  researchers  previ- 
ously asked  people  to  look  back  on 
their  career  experiences  and  share 
their  stories,  he  adds. 

“In  Canada,  we  have  a much 


richer  tapestry  than  other  Anglo 
countries  that  have  experienced  a 
baby  boom.  We  have  increasing 
multiculturalism,  for  example,  and 
two-thirds  of  our  population  growth 
is  fuelled  by  immigration.  That’s  dif- 
ferent than  what’s  going  on  in  the 
United  States,  where  growth  is  still 
mainly  due  to  births.  We  also  have 
language  issues  and  regional  issues 
to  consider.  We  really  need  to  get  a 
better  sense  of  what  the  generational 
differences  look  like  from  a 
Canadian  perspective.” 

The  study  is  funded  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council.  Lyons  is  collaborating  with 
Linda  Schweitzer  of  Carleton  Uni- 
versity and  Ed  Ng  of  California  State 
Polytechnic  University. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Kenmore  heavy-duty  washer  and 
propane  dryer;  Viking  freezer,  60  by 
27  by  32  inches;  GE  microwave; 
52-inch  RCA  television,  all  like  new. 
Ext.  54736. 

Youth’s  left-handed  Pro  Golf  set 
with  bag,  Ext.  54523  after  June  21. 

2005  Pontiac  Montana,  red,  new 
snow  tires,  DVD  player,  well-kept, 
87,000  km,  Ext.  53332  or 
aboecker@uoguelph.ca. 

Reebok  6K  Junior  29-inch  goalie 
pads,  worn  two  seasons,  excellent 
condition,  Paul,  519-827-5339. 

Pine  harvest  table,  nine  feet  by  40 
inches,  sue  side  chairs  and  two  arm- 
chairs; Ultra-Wash  top-load  washer; 
Inglis  gas  dryer;  Persian  carpet,  eight 
by  10  feet;  winemaking  equipment: 
small  press,  three-plate  filter,  corker 
with  corks,  fermentation  vessels, 
carboys  with  airlocks,  519-830-5252. 


Hillside  Festival  weekend  tickets, 
Cynthia,  519-767-0122  or  ccheesem 
@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  cottage  overlooking 
Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay, 
bunkie  sleeps  two  additional  people, 
available  August  to  October,  $900  to 
$1,200  a week,  jstobermory@me. 
com. 

Two-bedroom  house  on  quiet 
cul-de-sac,  close  to  river  and  trails, 
minutes  to  campus  and  downtown, 
central  air,  gas  fireplace,  hardwood 
floors,  fenced  yard,  parking  for  two 
vehicles,  responsible  pet  owners  wel- 
come, non-smokers,  available  Aug. 
1,  $1,250  a month  plus  utilities,  519- 
856-8217  or  kmurphy@uoguelph. 


Two  rooms  for  one  tenant  in 
three-bedroom  house  on  Koch 
Drive,  large  yard,  available  Sept.  1 


(possibly  July  16),  $650  a month 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  53332  or 
aboecker@uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  519-836-6745  or 
fhmoll@rogers.com. 

Two-bedroom  bungalow  loft  on 
quiet  crescent,  close  to  campus, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  $1,300  a 
month  plus  utilities,  519-824-8298. 


AVAILABLE 


Free  female  calico  cat,  seven  years 
old,  Ext.  53332  or  aboecker@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Two  spots  in  home  day  care  in 
Grange/Victoria  area,  two  healthy 
snacks  and  lunch  provided,  crafts 
and  outdoor  play,  Susie,  519-829- 
3476. 


WANTED 


People  interested  in  being  trained  as 
part  of  a sensory  team  for  food  tast- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Food  Sci- 
ence, candidates  to  be  chosen  on 
tasting  ability  and  availability,  Derek 
or  Carolyn,  Ext.  56869  or 
foodtest@uoguelph.ca. 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  57  Years  Combined  Experience 

• Senior's  Discount  Available 

• Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  in  Eyewear” 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-fl  p.m.;  Sal.  9:30  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Telephone  519-821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  2 Hour  Free  Metered  Parking  Downtown 


: 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 

Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  wabsita  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

futuA 

Your  Group  Discount! 

k \\4  Waterloo 
iAJ  Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.economlcalinsurance.com 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


GRANITE  ♦ MARBt.F.  ♦ NATURAL  STONE 
DESIGN  ♦ MANUFACTURE  ♦ INSTALLATION 


ROB  DURIGON 


519-H21-5880 
519-821-2422  /h.v 


987  York  Road.  Unit  *3 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIK  6Y9 
t»r.tniie\v<irxtPBEl|net.ca 


PLANNING  A 
HOME  RENOVATION? 

Come  in  and  see  us  about  all  your 
renovation  needs  and  take  advantage 
of  the  Home  Renovation  Tax  Credit. 

DO  IT  RIGHT  WITH  RONA! 


CASHWAY 


/<?/  and 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.  montessori-school.  ca 


Your  innovative  full  service 
community  garden  centre. 

Offering  a convenient,  information 
based  shopping  experience  rich 
in  inspirational  displays  and  more. 
For  more  information,  hours  and 
our  garden  blog  visit  us  online 


brock  road  nursery 

^ ^ Shoppe  | www,brockroadnurserv.com~ 


Clearance  Center  Now  Open 

Up  to  75%  off  select 
giftware.  accessories  and  more! 


1st  Quality  Ontario  Grown  Nursery  Stock. 
"lst  Quality  Ontario  Grown  Distinct  Perennials, 
Friendly  Associates,  Decor  & Much  More! 


1858  Gordon  Street.  Guelph.  ON.  NIL  1G6. 519-836-5010 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  is  offering  “Wildlife 
Garden  Walks”  on  Tuesdays  and 
“Toonie  Nature  Treks”  on  Wednes- 
days throughout  the  summer.  The 
guided  walks  run  from  7 to  8:30  p.m. 
and  leave  from  the  J.C.  Taylor 
Nature  Centre.  Upcoming  themes 
are  “Bats”  June  17,  “Backyard 
Biodiversity”  June  23,  “Under  Our 
Feet:  Soil”  June  24  and  “We’re  All  in 
This  Together”  June  30.  Cost  is  $2 
(free  for  children  five  and  under). 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
52363  or  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
arboretum/ArbOverview/JCTaylor 
Centre.htm. 

Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  work- 
shops on  dragonflies  and  damselflies 
July  8,  shorebirds  July  22,  hawks 
Sept.  11  and  fall  warblers  Sept.  18. 
All  sessions  run  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
and  cost  $50.  Call  Ext.  52358  to  reg- 
ister. For  more  details,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/arboretum. 

Entomologist  Jessica  Grealey  dis- 
cusses butterfly  identification  and 
biology  July  15  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Cost  is  $50.  The  deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  July  2. 

The  Arboretum’s  auxiliary  holds  its 
annual  plant  sale  Sept.  12  from  9 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Cen- 
tre on  College  Avenue  East.  A cata- 
logue will  be  available  in  August. 


NOTICES 


The  College  of  Arts  is  calling  for 
nominations  from  the  University 
community  for  its  three  annual 
teaching  excellence  awards  for  fac- 


ulty, sessional  and  CLAs,  and  grad- 
uate teaching  assistants.  Nomina- 
tions must  be  submitted  to  the  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  by  June  30. 

The  2009  Gryphon  Golf  Classic  is 
June  22  at  the  Cutten  Club.  Registra- 
tion begins  at  10  a.m.  For  more 
information,  visit  http://www.gry- 
phons.ca/Alumni/News/2000.  All 
proceeds  from  the  tournament  go  to 
student-athlete  scholarships. 

The  2009  Guelph  Awards  of  Excel- 
lence will  be  handed  out  June  25  at  5 
p.m.  at  the  Delta  Guelph  Hotel  and 
Conference  Centre.  U of  G is  a plati- 
num sponsor  of  the  event.  For  tick- 
ets, call  519-822-8081  or  visit  the 
website  www.guelphchamber.com. 

News@Noon,  an  information  event 
presented  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs/ 
U of  G partnership,  will  focus  on 
“The  Agriculture  and  Food  Labora- 
tory — Working  to  Keep  Your  Food 
Safe"  June  19  at  noon  in  the 
OMAFRA  Conference  Centre  at  1 
Stone  Rd.  Speakers  are  John 
Melichercik,  co-executive  director 
of  U of  G’s  Laboratory  Services,  and 
Rena  Hubers,  director  of  the 
OMAFRA  food  inspection  branch. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary  Naim 
at  Ext.  53571. 

Two  of  TSS’s  “Learning  Circle”  dis- 
cussion groups  will  continue  over 


the  summer.  “Transformative 
Learning”  meets  July  13  and  Aug.  10. 
“Teaching  on  the  Edge”  is  slated  for 
June  30,  July  14  and  28  and  Aug.  11 
and  25.  At  the  Aug.  1 1 session,  presi- 
dent Alastair  Summerlee  will  be  on 
hand  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of 
“pass/fail”  as  a method  of  assess- 
ment. New  members  are  welcome  to 
join  “Learning  Circle”  discussions  at 
any  time. 

For  instructors  who  need  to  migrate 
a Blackboard  course  to  Desire2Leam 
(D2L)  or  those  who  are  running  an 
on-campus  course  website  for  the 
first  time,  TSS  is  offering  “D2L 
Starter  Kit”  June  24  and  30  and  July 
8,  with  more  sessions  to  be  added 
during  the  summer.  An  intensive 
D2L  training  week  is  planned  for 
August,  with  the  additional  work- 
shops providing  training  for  D2L’s 
collaboration,  quiz  and  grading 
tools.  Watch  the  TSS  website  for 
details. 

For  instructors  who  have  questions 
or  concerns  about  a current  D2L 
course,  one-on-one  help  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available  throughout  the 
summer  at  drop-in  clinics  Wednes- 
days from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and  Thurs- 
days from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in 
McLaughlin  200-A.  In  addition,  the 
D2L  support  line  can  be  reached  at 
Ext.  52530. 

For  graduate  students  with  an  inter- 
est in  university  teaching,  the  “Food 
for  Thought”  discussion  group 
offers  a forum  to  share  ideas,  philos- 
ophies and  strategies  for  teaching 
and  learning  over  a free  pizza  lunch. 
Summer  sessions  are  slated  for  June 
26  and  July  24. 


TSS  is  calling  for  presentation  pro- 
posals for  its  annual  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Conference  in  University 
Teaching,  to  be  held  Sept.  19.  This 
year’s  theme  is  “Learning  to  Teach 
and  Teaching  to  Learn.”  Experi- 
enced instructors,  faculty,  teaching 
assistants  and  professional  staff  from 
across  campus  are  encouraged  to 
share  their  teaching  expertise,  advice 
and  experiences  by  submitting  a 
proposal.  The  deadline  for  submis- 
sions is  July  15.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.uoguelph.ca/tss/ 
Gradconf/index.cfm.  If  you  have 
questions,  call  Natasha  Kenny  at  Ext. 
52963. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Ajoy  Bista, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  rural  studies 
program,  is  June  25  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  143.  The 
thesis  is  “A  Study  of  Rural  House- 
hold Expenditure  Inequality  and 
Poverty:  Sources  and  Implications 
for  Sustainable  Rural  Communities 
in  Nepal.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Harry 
Cummings. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  hosts  its  30th  annual 
Insights  Jurored  Art  Exhibition  June 
18  to  Sept.  7 and  a series  of  weekly 
themed  interpretation  events  for 
families  June  24  to  Aug.  26.  The 
annual  Summer  Thyme  Herb  and 
Garden  Fair  runs  June  20  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.wcm.on.ca. 

The  Downtown  Guelph  Business 
Association  is  sponsoring  a series  of 


Friday  noon -hour  concerts  in  St. 
George’s  Square  until  Sept.  18. 
Upcoming  performers  include  Ian 
Reid  June  19,  James  Gordon  June  26 
and  Brenda  Lewis  and  John  Zadro 
July  3.  A complete  schedule  can  be 
found  at  www.downtownguelph. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  its  sixth  annual  “Music  in 
the  Park”  June  28  at  3 p.m.  at  River- 
side Park  bandshell. 

The  fourth  annual  Faery  Fest,  featur- 
ing music,  theatre  and  storytelling, 
runs  June  20  and  21  from  10  a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  at  Riverside  Park.  Visit 
www.faeryfest.com  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

Woodlawn  Memorial  Park  hosts  a 
summer  walking  tour  June  18  at  7 
p.m. 

The  Guelph  Concert  Band  performs 
June  21  in  Royal  City  Park  and  June 
28  at  the  Riverside  Park  bandshell, 
beginning  at  7 p.m. 

McCrae  House  hosts  Canada  Day 
celebrations  July  1 from  noon  to  4 
p.m.,  a Teddy  Bear  Picnic  Aug.  20 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  and  summer  teas  in 
the  garden  Wednesdays  at  2 p.m. 
throughout  the  summer.  For  more 
information  or  to  reserve  a place  at  a 
summer  tea,  call  519-836-1221. 


The  Downtown  Guelph  Business 
Association  hosts  the  seventh  annual 
“Art  on  the  Street,”  a free  open-air 
art  exhibition  and  sale,  July  18  from 
11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  For  details,  visit 
www.downtownguelph.com. 


Braids  Across  the  Ocean 

New  Munsch  book  braids  together  local  kids  and  Kenyan  children  ’ s charity  founded  by  Guelph  prof 


Anew  book  by  acclaimed 
children’s  author  Robert 
Munsch  was  launched  this  month  in 
support  of  Children  of  Bukati,  a 
charity  founded  by  Prof.  Cate 
Dewey,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Population  Medicine. 

The  book  is  called  Braids  and  was 
illustrated  by  students  at  Sir  Isaac 
Brock  Public  School  in  Guelph. 

The  project  was  spearheaded  by 
eight-year-old  Taya  Kendall,  a Grade 
3 student  at  Sir  Isaac  Brock  who 
serves  as  the  book’s  publisher. 

In  January,  Kendall  launched  a 
school  paper  called  the  SIB  Times  as 


a way  to  connect  with  other  students, 
share  information,  hone  her  com- 
munication skills  and  raise  money 
for  Children  of  Bukati,  which  assists 
more  than  650  HIV/AIDS  orphans  at 
Bukati  Primary  School  in  Butula, 
Kenya,  by  providing  pencils,  school 
uniforms  and  a lunch  program. 

Weeks  later,  she  had  a chance 
meeting  with  Munsch  at  the  Guelph 
Public  Library.  After  learning  of  her 
efforts,  he  offered  to  send  her  one  of 
his  unpublished  stories. 

“I  wanted  to  make  the  story  into  a 
book  because  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
book,”  says  Kendall,  who  had  origi- 


nally thought  she  would  simply  fea- 
ture the  story  in  a special  edition  of 
the  SIB  Times. 

“I  think  people  should  buy  it  be- 
cause all  the  money  is  for  charity. 
When  they  buy  the  book,  they  are 
making  all  the  kids  in  Butula  and  the 
kids  at  my  school  and  Dr.  Dewey  and 
Robert  Munsch  happy.  They’re  the 
reason  I published  Braids.” 

Locally,  the  book  is  for  sale  at  the 
Bookshelf,  the  Guelph  Children’s 
Museum,  Macondo  Books,  Merry- 
Go-Round,  Simply  Wonderful  Toys 
and  the  University  Bookstore.  It’s 
also  available  at  Stone  Road  Mall  un- 


til June  21  at  a table  outside  the  Chil- 
dren’s Place  and  will  be  sold  at 
locations  in  Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Toronto  and  Owen  Sound. 

In  addition,  the  book  is  available 
online  in  partnership  with  New  In- 
ternationalist, a communications 
co-operative  renowned  for  its  cam- 
paigning stance  on  a range  of  world 
issues. 

Over  the  years,  Munsch  has  writ- 
ten more  than  40  books  and  has  sold 
30  million  copies,  many  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  other 
languages. 

“He  has  the  uncanny  ability  to 


take  an  issue  that  is  a serious  and  real 
concern  to  a child,  add  humour  and 
show  parents  and  teachers  what  it 
feels  like  from  the  child’s  perspec- 
tive,” says  Dewey.  “ Braids  will  pro- 
vide enjoyment  for  a Canadian  child 
and  the  essentials  of  life  and  hope  for 
a child  in  Kenya.  Profit  from  the  sale 
of  one  book  will  feed  an  orphaned 
child  for  a week  and  provide  a pencil 
for  the  child  to  use  at  school.  Profit 
from  two  books  will  provide  a school 
uniform  for  a child.” 

For  more  information  and  to  or- 
der Braids  online,  go  to  www. 
childrenofbukati.com. 


• Renovating 


• Allergies 


Fresh  Start 


CARPET  & STEAMATIC 

FURNITURE  CLEANING  «0lal  cleaning  & restoration* 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic 


I cleaning  & restorat 

«SSSP* 

Trusted  Since  1968 


• Moving  • New  Baby 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 

Call  Us  519-836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 
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U of  G Celebrates 
Sustainability 


Week  to  feature  wide  range  of  innovative  events 


Co-operators  Youth  Conference  for 
Sustainability  Leadership  (see  story 
on  page  4)  and  the  official  launch  of 
U of  G’s  2009  United  Way 
campaign.  Both  Sustainability  Week 
and  the  campaign  kick  off  Sept.  24  at 
noon  in  Branion  Plaza. 

“We  wanted  to  explicitly  move 
away  from  an  exclusively  environ- 
mental definition  of  sustainability  to 
something  broader  and  more  com- 
munity-focused, to  bring  more 
people  into  the  discussion,”  says 
Brinkhurst. 

"Sustainability  is  an  ambiguous 
and  controversial  term.  To  some 
people,  it’s  a buzzword,  exciting  but 
empty.  But  it’s  also  being  used 
increasingly  in  activist,  political  and 
business  circles.  So  we  decided  that  a | 
way  to  better  understand  ‘sustain-  ' 
ability’  in  its  broader  sense  is  to  j 
focus  our  events  on  encouraging 
dialogue  and  bringing  in  perspec- 
tives not  traditionally  included  in 
Continued  on  page  4 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 


This  year’s  campus  United  Way  campaign  co-chairs  are,  from  left,  Nathan  Lachowsky,  Jennifer  Beehler,  Prof. 
Jim  Atkinson  and  Jason  Greenberg. 


PHOTO  BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Campus  United  Way  Gears 
Up  for  Campaign  Kickoff 


The  University  will  host  a 
week  of  events  Sept.  24  to  29 
designed  to  provoke,  inspire  and 
connect  people  with  the  many  ways 
they  can  contribute  to  sustainable 
communities. 

Sustainability  Week  2009  builds 
on  the  success  of  last  year’s  first-ever 
Sustainability  Day,  offering  a variety 
of  engaging,  innovative  events  and  a 
broad  range  of  perspectives,  says 
fourth-year  environmental  eco- 
nomics student  Marena  Brinkhurst, 
a member  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee. The  theme  of  the  week  is 
“Intertwined:  Roots  to  Community 
Sustainability”  and  refers  to  the  in- 
tertwining and  strengthening  of  our 
social  and  ecological  communities, 
she  says. 

Organized  by  the  Guelph  Insti- 
tute for  the  Environment  in  partner- 
ship with  a number  of  student  and 
community  groups,  Sustainability 
Week  coincides  with  Impact!  The 


Annual  barbecue  marks  joint  launch  of  fundraising  campaign,  Sustainability  Week 


Football  Champs 
Home  in  on  Guelph 

Vattier  Cup  and  Atlantic  Bowl  champions  returning 
to  campus  for  Homecoming  weekend  reunions 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

The  barbecue  held  each  fall  to 
kick  off  U of  G’s  United  Way 
campaign  will  be  a shared  event  this 
year.  The  Sept.  24  barbecue  on 
Branion  Plaza  will  also  launch  the 
University’ s Sustainability  Week. 

The  United  Way  is  all  about  sus- 
taining communities,  says  campus 
co-chair  Jennifer  Beehler,  secretary 
to  the  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies. 

"The  lineup  of  events  planned  for 
Sustainability  Week  also  reinforces 
the  importance  of  making  an  indi- 
vidual effort  for  the  benefit  of  every- 
one, so  our  launch  party  is  a natural 
partnership  in  community  build- 
ing.” 

At  the  barbecue,  volunteers  will 
serve  hot  dogs,  com  on  the  cob  and 
cold  drinks  beginning  at  11:30  a.m. 
You  can  buy  your  lunch  to  support 
the  United  Way,  suggests  Beehler, 
then  move  into  the  University  Cen- 
tre courtyard  to  check  out  the 
Sustainability  Week  resource  fair. 

Scheduled  to  speak  at  the  kickoff 
are  Guelph  mayor  Karen  Farbridge 
and  president  Alastair  Summerlee, 
who  is  chair  of  the  overall  United 
Way  campaign  for  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County. 

“Our  University  goal  for  the  2009 
campaign  is  $500,000,"  says  co-chair 


Prof.  Jim  Atkinson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science.  “U  of  G staff,  fac- 
ulty, retirees  and  students  donated 
an  amazing  $490,000  in  2008,  and 
now  the  need  in  our  community  is 
even  greater.  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County  faced  a significant  number 
of  layoffs  and  closures  during  the 
economic  downturn,  and  as  a result, 
more  people  need  the  services  pro- 
vided by  agencies  that  are  funded  by 
the  United  Way.” 

This  is  Atkinson’s  third  year  as  a 
campaign  co-chair  and  Beehler’s 
second.  She’s  also  a member  of  the 
Guelph  and  Wellington  campaign 
cabinet,  which  launches  its  fundrais- 
ing drive  today  at  Immigrant  Ser- 
vices Guelph-Wellington,  an  agency 
supported  by  the  United  Way. 

This  year’s  student  co-chairs  are 
Nathan  Lachowsky  and  Jason 
Greenberg.  A fourth-year  biological 
sciences  student,  Lachowsky  helped 
get  College  of  Biological  Science  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  2008  United 
Way  campaign  when  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  CBS  Student  Council. 
Greenberg,  a third-year  statistics 
student  who  helped  with  last  year’s 
campaign,  says  he’s  back  because  he 
enjoyed  working  with  the  campus 
group  and  thinks  volunteering  is  a 
great  way  to  spend  his  spare  time. 

Both  student  chairs  say  their  goal 


is  to  increase  student  awareness  and 
participation  in  the  campaign. 

“If  students  are  looking  for  a 
quick  introduction  to  volunteering 
and  want  to  get  involved  on  campus 
with  a well-established  and  respected 
organization  that  has  unprecedented 
impact  on  our  community,  then  the 
campus  United  Way  campaign  is  for 
them,”  says  Lachowsky.  “I  have  a 
strong  passion  for  community  ser- 
vice and  believe  the  United  Way  em- 
bodies the  ideals  and  values  we  want 
to  see  in  all  Guelph  students.” 

Greenberg  notes  that  the  cam- 
paign is  being  highlighted  at  this 
week’s  Club  Days  hosted  by  the  Cen- 
tral Student  Association  in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  On  Sept.  22,  the  work 
of  agencies  funded  by  the  United 
Way  will  be  featured  at  the  volunteer 
showcase  run  by  Student  Volunteer 
Connections  in  the  UC.  And  Guelph 
students  will  be  part  of  the  Sept.  24 
campaign  kickoff  on  Branion  Plaza. 

The  2009  United  Way  campaign 
runs  until  the  end  of  November  and 
will  feature  numerous  events  across 
campus.  Check  the  campaign  web- 
site (www.uoguelph.ca/united  way) 
often  for  details  of  coming  events 
and  campaign  progress.  You  can  also 
post  information  about  your  depart- 
mental or  college  event  on  the 
website. 


UOF  G FOOTBALL  STARS  past 
and  present  will  be  in  the 
spotlight  during  Homecoming  Sept. 
25  to  27. 

Headed  to  campus  for  reunions 
are  members  of  the  1984  Vanier 
Cup-winning  Gryphons  and  the 
1959  Atlantic  Bowl  champions. 
They’ll  be  on  hand  for  the  annual 
alumni  Glory  Bowl  Saturday  at  10 
a.m.  in  the  Gryphon  Dome,  then 
they’ll  head  to  Alumni  Stadium  to 
cheer  on  the  2009  Gryphons  as  they 
take  on  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  Mustangs  at  1 p.m. 

Pre-game  festivities  at  the  sta- 
dium will  offer  fun  for  the  whole 
family.  Starting  at  11:30  a.m.,  the 
Kids’  Zone  will  offer  face  painting, 
tattoos,  an  inflatable  bouncer  and 
more.  There  will  also  be  a special  dog 
pound  area  for  the  family  pet  to  join 
in  the  fun. 

Homecoming  weekend  marks  a 
special  celebration  this  year  — the 
I 40th  anniversary  of  the  School  of 


Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment. Planned  events  include  golf,  a 
pancake  breakfast,  an  “iron  chef’ 
luncheon  and  a gala  at  the  Delta 
Guelph  Hotel  and  Conference 
Centre. 

The  weekend  will  also  feature  a 
gathering  of  former  players,  coaches 
and  friends  of  the  women’s  basket- 
ball program  to  celebrate  the  On- 
tario championship  squads  of  1979 
and  2004. 

Other  reunion  events  planned 
will  welcome  back  to  campus  gradu- 
ates of  the  School  of  Languages  and 
Literatures,  former  residents  of 
Mills  Hall,  young  engineering 
alumni  and  members  of  the  OAC 
class  of  1989. 

Tickets  to  the  football  game  are 
$8  if  purchased  online,  $10  at  the 
gate  on  game  day.  VIP  packages  are 
$35.  For  complete  Homecoming 
weekend  details,  visit  www.alumni. 
uoguelph.ca/involved/involved_ 
hc2009.shtml. 
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CALL  FOR  APPLICATIONS 

Co-ordinator,  Paris  Semester 
Winter  2011 

The  Paris  Semester  Committee  invites  applications  from 
interested  faculty  for  the  position  of  Co-ordinator,  Paris  Semester 
Program,  for  the  winter  semester  201 1 . This  program  is  broadly 
based,  drawing  students  from  across  colleges,  and  integrates 
the  rich  resources  of  Paris  into  each  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  co-ordinator  supervises  all  academic  activities. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  co-ordinator  include: 

• Organizing  the  content  of  the  semester 

• Recruiting,  interviewing  and  selecting  students 

• Making  travel  and  accommodation  arrangements 

• Supervising  the  semester  in  Paris 

• Teaching  two  courses  offered  during  the  semester 

• Arranging  for  sessional  instructors  in  Paris. 

Interested  faculty  are  requested  to  apply  by  Friday, 
October  16.  Please  address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 
Dr.  Fr6d6rique  Arroyas 
Chair,  Paris  Semester  Committee 
Ext.  52885  (School  of  Languages  and  Literatures) 
farroyas@uoguelph.ca. 


Tel.  519-823-9400  www.purbavision.com Fax.  519-823-2273 
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Moccia  Named  AVP  (Research) 

Prof  lauded  for  leadership  role  in  negotiating  new  OMAFRA  agreement 


Prof.  Rich  Moccia,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  began  a 
five-year  appointment  as  U of  G’s 
associate  vice-president  (research) 
agri-food  and  partnerships  Sept.  1. 

Moccia,  who  has  served  as  in- 
terim AVPR  since  May  2007,  is  cred- 
ited with  playing  a leadership  role  in 
negotiating  a new  partnership  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA)  in 
2008.  Under  the  new  agreement,  the 
province  is  investing  $300  million 
over  five  years  (the  first  half  of  a new 
10-year  contract). 

It’s  estimated  that  the  partner- 
ship returns  more  than  $1.15  billion 
a year  to  the  Ontario  economy. 

“Rich  has  an  innate  ability  to 
connect  with  people,  to  bring  differ- 


ent parties  together  and  to  get  every- 
one to  understand  the  importance  of 
working  together  to  achieve  a com- 
mon goal,”  says  Prof.  Kevin  Hall, 
vice-president  (research).  “His  lead- 
ership skills  were  crucial  to  our  re- 
newing the  OMAFRA  contract, 
which  is  vital  to  our  entire  univer- 
sity. His  enthusiasm  and  expertise 
will  continue  to  be  invaluable  as  he 
takes  on  new  and  continued 
challenges  in  this  position.” 

Moccia  will  continue  to  oversee 
the  OMAFRA  partnership,  which  in- 
volves U of  G in  managing  research 
and  education  programs  in  agri- 
food, environmental  sustainability, 
and  animal  and  human  health,  in- 
cluding at  the  three  regional  cam- 
puses at  Alfred,  Ridgetown  and 
Kemptville. 


He’s  also  responsible  for  manag- 
ing and  developing  Laboratory 
Services,  various  OMAFRA/U  of  G 
research  facilities  and  relationships 
with  numerous  public-  and  private- 
sector  partners. 

“I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  the  dedicated  people  at  U 
of  G and  OMAFRA  and  strengthen- 
ing our  successful  partnership,"  says 
Moccia. 

“This  role  will  allow  me  to  build 
on  what  we’ve  done  and  give  further 
support  to  the  agri-food  sector, 
which  is  vital  to  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  this  province.  The  sector  is 
evolving,  and  it’s  critical  that  we  ex- 
plore new  research  areas  that  sup- 
port this  transition,  such  as  food  and 
water  safety,  environmental  sus- 
tainability and  the  bioeconomy.” 


Play  Wins  International  Prize 

Amnesty  International  calls  Thompson  play  ‘formidable  piece  of  work’ 


UOF  G DRAMA  PROFESSOR  and 
playwright  Judith  Thompson 
has  won  the  2009  Amnesty 
International  Freedom  of  Expres- 
sion Award  for  her  play  Palace  of  the 
End.  The  announcement  was  made 
Aug.  28  during  the  Edinburgh 
Festival,  the  biggest  arts  festival  in 
the  world. 

The  prestigious  award  is  pre- 
sented to  an  outstanding  Fringe  play 
that  builds  understanding  and  en- 
gagement of  human  rights.  Palace  of 
the  End  was  chosen  by  a panel  of 
judges  from  a record  63  entries. 

The  play  consists  of  three 
storylines  that  capture  the  global  ef- 
fects of  the  Iraq  war. 

The  first  fictional  monologue  is 
based  on  Lynndie  England,  the 


young  female  U.S.  soldier  who  was 
convicted  for  torturing  detainees. 

The  second  monologue  features 
British  microbiologist  David  Kelly, 
who  told  the  BBC  that  the  dossier 
justifying  the  invasion  of  Iraq  was 
grossly  exaggerated. 

The  third  tells  the  story  of  Narjis 
al  Saffarh,  a leading  Communist  in 
the  1960s  and  Iraqi  mother  of  four, 
who  was  brutally  tortured  by  the 
Baathists  and  finally  killed  by 
American  bombs. 

“It’s  a truly  formidable  piece  of 
work  — three  absolutely  stunning 
pieces  that  together  encompass  the 
range  of  consequences  of  political 
decisions,  from  the  individual 
human  level  right  up  to  the  stresses 
on  society  as  a whole,”  said  John 


Watson,  director  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national Scotland,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  judging  panel. 

“The  production  highlights  so 
many  of  the  issues  that  Amnesty  In- 
ternational works  on,  including  ille- 
gal detention,  torture  and  the 
humanitarian  cost  of  war.  Yet  the 
judges  found  the  script  and  per- 
formances so  strong  that  the  play 
never  falls  into  the  trap  of  being 
‘worthy’  or  ‘preachy.’” 

This  is  the  latest  honour  Thomp- 
son has  received  for  Palace  of  the 
End.  Last  fall,  the  play  was  a finalist 
for  the  2008  Governor  General’s  Lit- 
erary Awards.  In  March  2008,  she 
became  the  first  Canadian  to  win  the 
prestigious  Susan  Smith  Blackburn 
Prize. 


Hurtful  Acts  Will  Not  Be 
Tolerated  at  U of  G 


I AM  DEEPLY  SADDENED  to  report 
that  several  incidents  of  hate 
graffiti  have  occurred  in  our 
student  residences  this  month.  It  is 
especially  disappointing  that  the 
first  was  discovered  Sept.  8,  the 
same  day  we  held  our  community 
breakfast,  an  annual  event  that 
celebrates  the  sense  of  caring  and 
communal  spirit  that  distinguishes 
Guelph. 

Hurtful  acts  will  not  be  tolerated 
at  the  University  of  Guelph.  Al- 


though I believe  these  were  isolated 
acts  of  intolerance,  the  University 
takes  all  acts  of  hate  very  seriously. 
We  refer  all  incidents  to  the  City  of 
Guelph  police. 

Combatting  the  spread  of  hate 
means  we  must  continue  with  more 
constructive  actions:  organizing 
workshops  and  vigils  in  solidarity 
with  groups  that  have  been  targeted 
by  hate-mongers;  generating  a 
healthy,  democratic  dialogue  with 
the  community;  and  continuing  to 


encourage  and  celebrate  diversity. 

I ask  anyone  with  information 
about  these  incidents  to  please 
come  forward  and  call  Campus  Po- 
lice at  Ext.  52245. 

This  is  a community  that  re- 
spects the  rights  of  all  its  members.  I 
encourage  you  to  join  me  in  work- 
ing to  ensure  that  the  University’s 
core  beliefs  and  ideals  prevail  over 
closed-minded  acts  of  intolerance. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
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news  in  brief 


OVC  DEAN  REAPPOINTED, 
ASSOCIATE  DEAN  NAMED 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Stone  was 
appointed  to  a second  five-year 
term  as  dean  of  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College  this  summer.  The 
reappointment  takes  effect  in  2010. 
Stone  joined  U of  G in  2005, 
becoming  the  10th  dean  of  OVC 
and  the  first  woman  to  head  a veter- 
inary school  in  Canada.  OVC  also 
welcomed  its  new  associate  dean, 
administration,  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  OVC  Health  Sciences 
Centre  this  summer.  Sherri  Cox,  a 
2009  DVM  and  MBA  graduate  of 
Guelph,  has  been  president  of  Vet- 
erinary Business  Consulting  for  the 
past  eight  years. 


NEWMAN  HEADS  NEW  SCHOOL 

Prof.  Jonathan  Newman,  former 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  new 
School  of  Environmental  Sciences. 
The  school  was  established  through 
the  merger  of  the  departments  of 
Land  Resource  Science  and  Envi- 
ronmental Biology.  Newman  joined 
U of  G in  2004. 


ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES’ 

FAIR  SEPT.  25  TO  27 

U of  G and  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  will  take  part  in 
the  Ontario  Universities’  Fair  Sept. 
25  to  27  at  the  Metro  Toronto  Con- 
vention Centre.  The  annual  recruit- 
ment event  is  expected  to  attract 
more  than  100,000  prospective  stu- 
dents and  their  families.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.ouf.ca. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  RURAL  WOMEN 

Members  of  U of  G’s  Rural  Women 
Making  Change  research  group 
spoke  at  the  sixth  annual  UN  Youth 
Assembly  last  month  in  New  York 
City.  They  discussed  a program  that 
helped  change  the  lives  of  young 
women  in  a rural  Ontario  town  and 
how  it  could  do  the  same  for 
women  around  the  world. 


WANTED:  BEST  LECTURERS 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  nominate 
their  favourite  professor  for  TVO’s 
2010  Big  Ideas  Best  Lecturer  Com- 
petition. Nominations  are  being 
accepted  until  Oct.  12.  For  more  in- 
formation, visit  www.tvo.org/TVO 
sites/WebObjects/TvoMicrosite. 
woa?bestlecturer. 


In  Memoriam 

Donald  Stewart 

Retired  philosophy  professor  Don 
Stewart  died  July  6.  A PhD  graduate 
of  the  University  of  London,  he 
taught  at  U of  G from  1965  to  1998. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  professor 
emerita  Carole  Stewart,  and  two 
daughters,  Alison  and  Callie. 

Stewart  Lane 

Retired  agricultural  economics  pro- 
fessor Stewart  Lane  died  Sept.  5 at 
the  age  of  91 . A graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan,  he  joined 
Guelph  in  1958  and  retired  in  1983. 
He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Doug;  his 
daughter,  Alison;  and  two  grand- 
children. 


People 


They’re  on  the  Job! 

Nine  U ofG  staff  recognized  for  exemplary  service  at  annual  community  breakfast 


President  Alastair  Summerlee,  far  left,  presented  his  annual  awards  for  exemplary  staff  service  Sept.  8.  In  front 
row,  from  left,  are  Kim  Mitz,  Javaid  Iqbal,  Sarah  McDougall  and  Raj  Patara.  At  back  are  Godfrey  Chu,  Warren 
Bignell,  Jennifer  Beehler  and  Patti  Lago.  Missing  from  photo  is  Allison  Marsh. 


Nine  outstanding  U of  G 
employees  received  2009 
President’s  Awards  for  Exemplary 
Staff  Service  Sept.  8 at  the  annual 
community  breakfast,  which  drew  a 
crowd  of  more  than  1,000. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
presented  the  awards,  which  recog- 
nize staff  who  have  had  a lasting  im- 
pression on  their  colleagues  by 
consistently  demonstrating  a com- 
mitment to  excellence  and  exceeding 
the  expectations  of  their  normal  job 
responsibilities. 

In  addition,  the  recipients  of 
three  awards  presented  by  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association  (UGAA), 
United  Steelworkers  Local  4120  and 
the  Council  on  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Advising  were  recognized. 
The  awards  honour  community 
volunteerism  and  dedication  to  the 
betterment  of  the  University. 

This  year’s  president’s  award 
winners  are: 

Jennifer  Beehler  — Spirit  Award 
and  the  UGAA  Employee  Volunteer 
Award 

During  the  21  years  she’s  been  on 
campus,  Beehler  has  developed  a 
reputation  as  someone  who  always 
has  time  for  others.  The  secretary  to 
the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Clini- 
cal Studies  has  been  a fixture  in  the 
University’s  United  Way  campaign. 
Last  year,  she  began  a two-year  stint 
as  campaign  co-chair.  Off  campus, 
Beehler  is  known  for  representing  U 
of  G in  a positive  light  through  her 
numerous  community  involve- 
ments. Her  commitment  earned  her 
double  honours,  as  she  received 
both  a president’s  award  and  recog- 
nition from  the  UGAA. 

Warren  Bignell  — Hidden  Hero 
Recognition  Award 

Bignell,  a technician  in  the  De- 
partment of  Biomedical  Sciences,  is 
recognized  for  providing  excep- 
tional support  and  his  commitment 
to  research  for  the  past  25  years.  He 
has  been  listed  as  a junior  author  on 
several  publications  for  his  research 
involvement,  and  has  helped  pro- 


duce and  edit  several  teaching  vid- 
eos. When  faced  with  a challenge,  he 
works  through  it  using  humour  and 
determination,  his  nominators  say. 
Godfrey  Chu  — Community  Ser- 
vice Award 

Chu,  a research  technician  in  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture, 
aims  to  make  the  transition  to  a new 
country  easier  for  immigrants.  He 
lends  support  to  Cantonese-  and 
Mandarin-speaking  people  who  are 
starting  new  lives  in  Canada  by 
helping  them  obtain  legal  support, 
medical  services,  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  family  services.  He  also 
serves  as  a court  translator  and  as- 
sists police  by  offering  translation 
services. 

Javaid  Iqbal  — Innovative  Leader- 
ship Recognition  Award 

With  an  eye  to  helping  new  re- 
searchers better  manage  the  business 
side  of  running  their  labs,  Iqbal,  a lab 
technician  in  the  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture,  launched  a re- 
search lab  boot  camp.  He’s  also  cred- 
ited with  designing  software  for  leaf 
gas  exchange  that  allows  researchers 
to  cut  their  work  time  in  half  and 
with  creating  an  automated  whole- 
plant  photosynthesis  and  transpira- 
tion system  that  allows  data  to  be  re- 
corded more  efficiently. 

Allison  Marsh  — Service  Excellence 
Award 

Marsh  is  known  as  the  “back- 
bone” of  food  preparation  and  ser- 
vice in  the  OVC  cafeteria.  She  is 
recognized  for  providing  efficient 
and  cheerful  service,  as  well  as 
high-quality  and  diverse  food  op- 
tions, to  more  than  1,000  customers 
each  day.  Her  nominators  note  that 
she  even  makes  provisions  for  the 
personal  preferences  and  cultural  di- 
versity of  many  of  her  customers. 
Sarah  McDougall  — Service  Excel- 
lence Award 

McDougall  is  the  client  services 
co-ordinator  for  the  Couple  and 
Family  Therapy  Centre,  where  she 
works  with  clients,  graduate  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff,  and  conducts 


telephone  intake  interviews  with 
new  clients.  Her  nominators  say  she 
provides  an  understanding  ear  and 
has  the  ability  to  make  people  feel 
comfortable  discussing  their  cir- 
cumstances. They  also  note  her  sense 
of  humour,  willingness  to  provide 
exceptional  service  and  calming  na- 
ture. 

Patti  Lago,  Kim  Mitz  and  Raj  Patara 
— Exemplary  Team  Recognition 
Award 

Returning  to  school  as  an  adult 
learner  can  be  daunting  for  some, 
but  this  team  is  known  for  helping 
ease  the  transition  for  MA  (Leader- 
ship) and  MBA  students.  They  pro- 
vide service  to  more  than  150 
students,  including  executives  from 
various  sectors,  for  the  College  of 
Management  and  Economics.  They 
are  in  charge  of  marketing,  co- 
ordinating and  delivering  programs 
in  a thoughtful  and  professional 
manner.  Their  nominators  say  their 
service  surpasses  expectations. 

Other  award  recipients  are: 

Sean  Fox  — Susanne  Sprowl  Com- 
munity Service  Award 

Fox,  assistant  manager  of  the  Ar- 
boretum and  a horticulturist,  re- 
ceived the  award  named  for  the  late 
Susanne  Sprowl.  Presented  by 
United  Steelworkers  Local  4120,  it 
recognizes  significant  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  U of  G and  the 
external  community  through  com- 
munity spirit  and  volunteer  work. 
Prof.  Peter  Conlon  — Excellence  in 
Undergraduate  Academic  Advising 
Medallion 

Conlon,  associate  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  OVC  and  a faculty  member 
in  the  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences,  was  honoured  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  under- 
graduate academic  advising  at  the 
University. 

The  community  breakfast  also 
paid  tribute  to  U of  G employees 
who  marked  25  years  of  service  this 
year,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
worked  at  the  University  for  30,  35 
and  40  years  (see  page  5). 


DRAMA  PROF  HONOURED 
FOR  EDITING  EXCELLENCE 

Prof.  Ric  Knowles,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  has  received  the 
Achievement  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Editing:  Sustained  Achievement 
from  the  Association  for  Theatre  in 
Higher  Education.  The  award  hon- 
ours individual  achievements  in 
editing  books,  special  issues,  etc.,  as 
well  as  sustained  achievement  in 
editing  over  an  extended  period. 


NATIONAL  AWARD  FOR  PAINE 

Prof.  Cecelia  Paine,  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development, 
won  the  2009  Schwabenbauer 
Award  from  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects  for  long- 
time service  at  the  national  level. 


ECOLOGY  STUDENT  ATTENDS 
UN  CONFERENCE  IN  GENEVA 

Second-year  ecology  student  David 
Lawless  attended  the  United 
Nations  World  Climate  Conference 
in  Geneva  Aug.  31  to  SepL  4 and 
took  part  in  panel  discussions  with 
the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on 
Climate  Change. 


A RISING  RESEARCH  STAR 

Sarah  Gutowsky,  a fourth-year  inte- 
grative biology  student,  captured  a 
blue  ribbon  at  the  "Rising  Stars  of 
Research”  competition  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  in 
August.  She  won  first  place  for  most 
outstanding  poster  in  the  life  sci- 
ences category  for  her  research  on 
the  marbled  murrelet. 


ENGINEERING  DESIGN  IS  TOPS 

For  the  second  year  in  a row,  U of  G 
engineering  students  earned  top 
spot  at  the  national  round  of  the 
Institute  of  Engineering  and  Tech- 
i nology’s  Present  Around  the  World 
Competition.  Alyssa  Randall  and 
Danielle  Boucher  caught  the  judges’ 
eyes  when  they  presented  their 
design  for  an  electronic  pediatric 
stethoscope.  They  worked  on  the 
design  with  teammates  Janith 
Peduruge  and  Dane  Reynolds  for  a 
third-year  project. 


MUFFINS  TAKE  THE  CAKE 

Brittany  Huschka  and  Falguni 
Chauhan,  M.Sc.  students  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  won 
first  prize  at  a national  competition 
this  summer  promoting  the  use  of 
pulse  seeds  in  food  recipes.  They 
won  for  creating  Smuffins,  an 
Indian-inspired  spicy  gluten-free 
muffin.  The  competition  was  held 
at  the  Canadian  Special  Crops  Asso- 
ciation Conference  in  Winnipeg. 


KUDOS  FOR  GRAD  STUDENTS 

Graduate  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
captured  a number  of  awards  this 
summer.  In  competitions  hosted  by 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Animal  Sci- 
ence, PhD  student  Mike  Steele  had 
the  top  grad  student  presentation, 
and  M.Sc.  student  Julie  Kim  had  the 
diird-place  poster.  At  the  North 
American  regional  meeting  of  the 
International  Society  for  Applied 
Ethology,  M.Sc.  student  Kristi 
Bovey  won  top  prize  in  the  poster 
competition,  and  PhD  candidate 
Jennifer  Brown  received  an  hon- 
ourable mention. 
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Leading  the  Way  to  Sustainability 

Guelph  conference  to  give  nearly  200  students  from  across  Canada  unique  learning  experience , opportunity  to  network  with  experts 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Sustainability,  poverty,  cli- 
mate change,  responsible  man- 
agement and  social  engagement  will 
be  on  the  minds  of  nearly  200 
students  from  across  Canada  as  they 
meet  at  U of  G for  Impact!  The 
Co-operators  Youth  Conference  for 
Sustainability  Leadership  Sept.  24  to 
27. 

The  goal  of  the  conference  is  to 
: give  students  a unique  learning  expe- 
rience and  an  opportunity  to  net- 
work with  experts  in  the  field  and 
like-minded  students  from  across 
the  country,  says  organizer  Prof. 
Rumina  Dhalla,  Business,  who  re- 
ceived a $100,000  grant  from  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  for  the  event.  It’s  also 
supported  by  The  Co-operators. 

“Sustainability  affects  all  of  us," 
says  Dhalla.  “We  all  need  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  environment  and  to 
social  responsibility,  and  to  under- 
stand the  implications  for  our  fu- 
ture.” 

Keynote  speakers  are  David 
I Suzuki,  a renowned  scientist,  envi- 
ronmentalist, broadcaster  and  au- 
thor; and  Peter  Schiefke,  national 
manager  of  Climate  Project  Canada. 
More  than  900  students  applied 


to  attend  the  conference,  and  after  a 
rigorous  selection  process,  1 80  were 
chosen,  including  a dozen  from 
Guelph,  says  Dhalla. 

“These  students  have  great  po- 
tential to  have  a real  impact  in  terms 
of  leadership,  communicating  what 
they  learn  here  and  coming  up  with 
solutions  to  some  of  the  issues  under 
discussion.” 

In  addition  to  keynote  talks,  the 
conference  will  include  discussions 
and  workshops  featuring  experts  in 
fields  such  as  community  engage- 
ment, activism,  poverty,  ethics,  me- 
dia and  government.  Local  industry 
and  community  leaders  taking  part 
include  Kathy  Bardswick,  president 
and  CEO  of  The  Co-operators,  and 
Guelph  mayor  Karen  Farbridge.  Nu- 
merous U of  G faculty  and  staff  are 
also  involved. 

The  experts  and  students  will 
team  up  to  develop  viable  sus- 
tainability initiatives  and  plans  that 
the  students  can  take  back  to  their 
campuses,  communities  and  current 
and  future  workplaces. 

Conference  delegates  have  al- 
ready been  hard  at  work  preparing 
for  the  event,  says  Dhalla.  Part  of 
their  acceptance  into  the  conference 
involved  more  than  25  hours  of  pre- 
conference  assignments.  Besides 


completing  an  online  sustainability 
course,  groups  of  students  have  been 
researching  and  writing  reports  on 
sustainability  practices  in  large  and 
small  organizations  from  a variety  of 
sectors. 

“We  really  want  to  influence 
students  to  become  leaders  in 
sustainability  for  tomorrow,”  she 
says.  “We  want  to  excite  them,  em- 
power them  and  equip  them  to  go 
out  and  make  change.” 


sustainability  efforts.” 

Events  include  a resource  fair  on 
Sept.  24  and  screenings  throughout 
the  week  of  the  collaborative  film 
project  What  Does  Sustainability 
Look  Like?  Other  highlights  are  a 
community  yoga  session,  a staff  “liv- 
ing green”  training  session,  a visual 
art  exhibition,  lectures  and  a free 
concert. 

The  week  wraps  up  with  a presi- 
dent’s panel  featuring  local  business 
leaders,  community  organizers  and 
academics  exploring  the  nature  of 
sustainability  and  its  relationship  to 


Corporate  social  responsibility 
and  sustainability  are  key  issues  in 
business  and  society,  and  they’ve 
rapidly  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant component  of  curricular 
and  research  activity  in  the  College 
of  Management  and  Economics 
(CME)  under  the  direction  of  new 
dean  Julia  Christensen  Hughes. 

“I’m  personally  committed  to  en- 
suring that  sustainability  continues 
to  help  define  the  unique  student  ex- 


community. 

It's  hoped  the  week’s  events  will 
promote  understanding  and  collab- 
oration among  people  with  different 
expertise,  values  and  experiences, 
says  OAC  dean  Rob  Gordon,  chair  of 
the  organizing  committee. 

“Any  kind  of  larger  social  change 
towards  a sustainable  balance  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  environmental 
goals  will  only  come  about  through 
sharing  our  unique  perspectives  on 
what  sustainability  actually  is,”  he 
says. 

For  full  details  of  the  week’s' 


perience  in  this  college,"  says 
Christensen  Hughes. 

At  the  conference,  Dhalla  will 
serve  as  an  academic  facilitator, 
along  with  Prof.  Steve  Lynch,  CME’s 
associate  dean  (academic),  and  Prof. 
Elizabeth  Kurucz,  Business.  In  addi- 
tion, Laurie  Schnarr,  associate  direc- 
tor, Student  Life  and  Counselling 
Services,  is  providing  support  for  the 
venue  and  hospitality  for  conference 
events. 


events,  visit  www.gie.uoguelph.ca/ 
SustainabilityWeek2009.htm.  To  [ 
volunteer  to  help  out  during  the 
week,  send  e-mail  to  vsustain@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Organizers  of  the  “Developing 
Positives”  visual  art  exhibition  are 
calling  for  submissions  by  Sept.  20. 
They’re  seeking  photographic/artis- 
tic answers  to  the  questions:  What  is 
community  sustainability  and  what 
does  it  look  like?  Entries  must  be 
digital  files.  For  more  information, 
send  e-mail  to  developing 
positives@gmail.com. 


President’s  Panel  Wraps  Up  Week 

Continued  from  page  1 


Math  Package  Multiplies  Chances  of  Success 

Study  aid  helps  first-year  students  ‘ clear  the  math  mental  cobwebs'  before  they  arrive  at  university 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

A STUDY  AID  developed  by  U of  G 
math  professors  is  helping 
first-year  students  overcome  math 
: anxiety  and  sharpen  numeracy  skills 
before  they  enter  university. 

The  Mathematics  Post-Second- 
ary Preparedness  Package  (MPA3) 
helps  students  “clear  the  math  men- 
tal cobwebs,”  says  Prof.  Jack  Weiner, 

, who  co-authored  the  package  with 
1 Prof.  Hosh  Pesotan. 

Weiner  says  the  package  was  cre- 
i ated  in  response  to  the  all-too-com- 
' mon  — but  untrue  — lament  heard 
| on  university  and  college  campuses 
that  “kids  these  days  just  don’t  know 
l their  math.” 


“In  my  experience,  most  first- 
year  students  aren’t  truly  math-chal- 
lenged," he  says.  “They  have  all  the 
tools,  but  they  haven’t  used  them  in 
a long  while.  This  package  was  cre- 
ated to  help  them  review  those 
essential  skills  before  they  get  to  uni- 
versity.” 

Earlier  this  year,  the  free  package 
was  mailed  along  with  an  introduc- 
tory letter  to  every  incoming  U of  G 
student  taking  any  first-year  course 
that  requires  some  math  skills.  The 
package  contains  nine  problem  sets 
covering  the  range  of  skills  and  con- 
cepts they  should  have  mastered  by 
the  end  of  high  school.  Answers  to 
the  problems  are  provided  on  a 
website,  and  expert  advice  is  avail- 


able in  an  online  chat  room. 

As  of  mid-August,  the  solutions 
had  been  downloaded  more  than 
500  times,  an  encouraging  sign  for 
the  creators  of  MPA3. 

“It’s  a finite  package;  it’s  a doable 
package,”  says  Weiner.  “All  it  re- 
quires is  that  the  students  spend  a 
maximum  of  two  hours  a day  for  a 
week  or  two  over  the  summer,  and 
they’ll  hit  the  ground  running  in 
September.” 

All  universities  offer  remedial 
math  help  for  the  many  students 
who  struggle  with  their  courses  in 
first  semester,  but  the  help  comes 
too  late  for  nlost,  says  Weiner.  A few 
weeks  into  the  semester,  many  stu- 
dents — if  they’re  aware  help  is  avail- 


able at  all  — are  juggling  full  course 
loads,  part-time  jobs  and  more  and 
simply  don’t  have  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  aid  being  offered. 

“MPA3  was  designed  specifically 
as  a transitional  tool  to  help  students 
succeed,”  he  says,  adding  that  the 
100  plus  problems  contained  in  the 
package  were  chosen  with  that  in 
mind. 

“It’s  not  the  individual  problems 
that  are  important  — it’s  the  under- 
lying math  proficiency  that  develops 
as  the  students  solve  them.” 

One  long-term  goal  is  to  track  re- 
sults by  surveying  students  who 
complete  the  package  and  compar- 
ing their  experiences  with  those  who 
don’t. 


The  package  isn’t  just  for  U of  G 
students.  Printed  books  are  available 
for  purchase  through  Weiner’s  pub- 
lisher, Studentawards.com,  a schol- 
arship-matching service. 

Weiner  and  Studentawards.com 
worked  with  Waterloo-based  soft- 
ware company  Maplesoft  to  co-pub- 
lish  the  book.  He  also  worked  with 
Maplesoft  in  2006  to  publish  an  elec- 
tronic version  of  his  popular  Mathe- 
matics Survival  Kit. 

Royalties  from  sales  of  MPA3  will 
go  toward  scholarships  at  U of  G. 

“I’m  very  excited  about  this  pack- 
age, which  is  another  example  of 
how  U of  G goes  over  and  above 
other  schools  when  it  comes  to  help- 
ing students,”  says  Weiner. 


H1N1  Planning  Continues  on  Campus 

Particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  student  residences,  and  the  primary  focus  is  on  prevention,  says  Whiteside 


The  University  continues  its 
planning  efforts  to  address  any 
! possible  H1N1  flu  outbreak  on 
campus. 

Brenda  Whiteside,  associate  vice- 
president  (student  affairs),  who 
chairs  the  Pandemic  Planning  Com- 
mittee, says  the  focus  is  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  students,  staff  and 
faculty. 

All  of  U of  G’s  efforts  are  being 
co-ordinated  with  Wellington- 
Dufferin-Guelph  Public  Health, 
which  will  continue  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  advice,  says  Whiteside. 


As  part  of  a co-ordinated  regional 
response,  the  University  has  a pan- 
demic plan  that  identifies  issues  that 
might  arise  in  a pandemic.  It  can  be 
viewed  at  www.police.uoguelph.ca/ 
pdf/PandemicPlan/PandemicPlan. 
pdf. 

According  to  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  people  with  the  H IN  1 vi- 
rus experience  mild  symptoms  and 
make  a rapid  and  full  recovery  with- 
out medical  treatment.  But  it’s  been 
shown  that  young  people  are  more 
likely  to  catch  the  virus. 


"We  take  this  seriously,”  says 
Whiteside.  “Our  main  goal  is  to  pro- 
tect our  community  and  limit  the 
impact  on  the  University’s  ability  to 
achieve  its  mission  of  research  and 
teaching.” 

As  to  be  expected,  particular  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  student  resi- 
dences, and  the  primary  focus  is  on 
prevention,  she  says. 

All  students,  faculty  and  staff  are 
being  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
staying  home  if  they  have  symptoms 
of  influenza,  which  include  fever, 
cough,  shortness  of  breath,  muscle 


aches,  fatigue,  severe  headache,  sore 
throat  and  lack  of  appetite.  Public 
Health  recommends  that  people  re- 
main at  home  until  24  hours  after 
the  fever  has  broken  or  they’re 
symptom-free. 

“We’re  encouraging  people  to 
educate  themselves  on  this  topic,” 
says  Whiteside.  Information  on 
H1N1,  as  well  as  details  about  rou- 
tine preventive  actions,  are  available 
at  www.wdghu.org. 

She  notes  that  Public  Health  will 
offer  seasonal  flu  shots  on  campus 
and  encourages  everyone  to  be  vacci- 


nated. Information  on  these  clinics, 
as  well  as  clinics  offered  off  campus, 
will  be  made  available  when  known, 
she  says. 

“Our  goal  is  to  keep  people  in- 
formed and  healthy.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  update  the  community 
through  the  H 1 N 1 information  link 
on  the  University’s  home  page  when 
new  information  becomes  avail- 
able.” 

In  addition,  people’s  Gryph  Mail 
calendars  will  automatically  be  up- 
dated with  the  dates  and  times  of  the 
flu  clinics  on  campus. 
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Celebrating  25 
Years  of  Service 

The  University  appreciates  and  honours  employees 
who  have  given  25  years  of  dedicated  service 


Lorraine  Anderson 

Purchasing  Services 


Agnes  Belosic 
Plant  Agriculture 


Julia  Beswick 

Central  Administrative 
Offices 


Rose  Diamante 

Registrarial  Services 


Lisa  Fodor 

Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management 


James  Brett  Bev  Buckie 

Chief  Librarian's  Office  Chief  Librarian's  Office 


Jim  Burgess 
Computing  and 
Communications  Services 


Greg  Boland  Daniel  Chouinard 

Environmental  Biology  Languages  and  Literatures 


Andrew  Gordon 
Environmental  Biology 


Angela  Hill 
Plant  Agriculture 


Joe  Lam 

Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology 


Rick  Legault 

Planning,  Engineering  and 
Construction 


Beth  Livingstone 
Plant  Agriculture 

Paula  Martin 

Chief  Librarian's  Office 

Not  Pictured 

Sandra  Ackerley 

Ivana  Maggiolo 

Integrative  Biology 

Hospitality  Services 

Linda  Caston  Animal  and 

Peter  McLean 

Poultry  Science 

Housekeeping 

Marie-Christine  Forges 

Barb  Mttterer  History 

Languages  and  Literatures 

Craig  Moore  / 

Michael  Hall 

Hospitality  Services 

Fine  Art  and  Music 

Diane  Morrison  PR/SHS 

Sandra  Howie 

Environmental  Services 

Housekeeping 

Brad  Stirling  8uilding 

Kim  Kirby  Molecular  and 

Mechanics 

Cellular  Biology 

Helen  Thompson 

Brenda  Law  Physics 

Hospitality  Services 

Steve  Lord  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology 

Bob  Tutton  Grounds 

Chris  Whitfield  Rickey  Yada 

Molecular  and  Cellular  Food  Science 

Biology 


Yvonne  Yates 

English  and  Theatre  Studies 


The  University  also 
recognizes  the  commitment 
and  contributions  of  those 
who  have  attained  30,  35 
and  40  years  of  service. 

30  YEARS  Diana  RQlh  Hendril 
Brian  Allen  Richard  Roth  Donna 

llze  Amess-  Terry  Sikkes  Harry  k 

Swegles  David  Sorbara  Ian  Mcl 
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Prof.  Rob  Deardon’s  statistical  work  on  infectious  diseases  aims  to  help  health  authorities  predict,  treat  or 
even  prevent  epidemics.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


A Model  Researcher 

Statistician  models  how  infectious  diseases  spread  in  animals,  particularly  livestock 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Trust  a statistician.  Ponder- 
ing a move  three  years  ago  from 
I temperate  England  to  frigid  Canada 
! for  a new  position  at  U of  G,  Prof. 
Rob  Deardon,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  says  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  check  the  BBC  weather  site  to 
j find  out  how  cold  it  got  here  in 
winter.  “The  January  average  was 
minus  10  in  Toronto.” 

J Perhaps  hoping  to  allay  his  wife’s 
concerns,  Deardon  applied  a bit  of 
j stats  know-how.  Sure,  minus  10 
sounded  cold,  but  then  he  reasoned: 
“If  that’s  the  median,  half  the  time 
it’s  warmer  than  that.” 

He  smiles  at  the  recollection. 
‘That  worked  until  we  got  here.  That 
first  winter  was  very  cold.” 

He  and  his  wife,  Grace  Kwong, 
i have  since  warmed  up  to  Guelph. 
From  his  office  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building, 
Deardon  takes  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
infectious  diseases  in  animals,  par- 
ticularly in  livestock.  Using  statisti- 
cal modelling  — what  he  calls  “the 
1 art  of  analyzing  data”  — he  develops 
models  of  how  ailments  spread 
through  a population. 

That  information  helps  health 
authorities  predict  and  treat  or  even 
prevent  epidemics,  says  Deardon. 

, Since  his  arrival  here  in  2006,  he’s 
, worked  with  several  biologists  on  in- 
, fectious  disease  models,  including 
i helping  population  medicine  faculty 
I look  at  a respiratory  virus  in  pigs. 
Swine,  cattle,  birds  — it  might  be 
any  species.  What  attracts  him  is  the 
prospect  of  fresh  data  to  feed  his 
models. 

“I’m  interested  in  modelling  in- 
i fectious  disease.  I’m  not  that  both- 
ered about  what  the  disease  is.  From 
a statistical  point  of  view,  it  doesn’t 


make  that  much  difference.” 

The  goal  is  to  constantly  refine 
models  into  predictive  tools  that  al- 
low health  authorities  to  act  quickly 
and  with  precision.  Use  statistical 
tools  — including  a heavy  dose  of 
computer  modelling  — to  track  the 
spread  of  one  kind  of  disease,  and 
perhaps  you  can  learn  better  how  to 
apply  those  tools  for  other 
outbreaks. 

That’s  especially  important  when 
days  or  even  hours  may  make  a dif- 
ference in  plotting  disease  spread 
and  nipping  an  outbreak  in  real 
time,  says  Deardon.  A key  problem  is 
in  trying  to  shave  down  the  uncer- 
tainties, particularly  when  it’s  diffi- 
cult to  pinpoint  things  such  as  when 
an  infection  actually  occurs. 

It’s  also  important  to  dive  below 
population-level  data  to  consider  in- 
fection and  control  between  individ- 
uals and  sites,  he  says.  If  you  assume 
homogeneous  populations  or  dis- 
ease spread,  you  may  miss  key  infor- 
mation in  assessing  risk  and 
designing  policy. 

Looking  at  porcine  reproductive 
and  respiratory  syndrome  in  pigs, 
for  instance,  calls  for  data  from  indi- 
vidual farms  to  assess  risk  factors 
and  develop  control  strategies.  He’s 
been  working  on  that  project  with 
population  medicine  professors 
Cate  Dewey  and  Zvonimir  Poljak. 

Deardon  has  also  begun  work 
with  departmental  colleague  Prof. 
Chris  Bauch  on  modelling  the 
spread  of  the  H INI  virus. 

"One  of  the  main  goals  of  that 
work,  as  well  as  trying  to  understand 
the  rates  and  key  mechanisms  of  dis- 
ease spread,  is  to  try  and  model 
spread  across  a network  when  you 
only  have  particular  information  on 
that  network.  It  might  be  difficult  to 


get  a contact  matrix  for  all  individu-  i 
als  in  a community,  but  it  might  be 
possible  to  sample  the  community  l 
network  to  get  an  idea  of  the  general  i 
characteristics  of  such  networks.” 

This  field  is  called  spatial  epide- 
miology, which  he  explored  at  the  ! 
University  of  Cambridge  in  a foot- 
and-mouth  project  funded  by  the 
Wellcome  Trust. 

For  his  PhD,  completed  at  the 
University  of  Reading  in  2001, 
Deardon  explored  treatments  for 
airborne  plant  diseases.  Earlier,  he 
studied  at  the  universities  of 
Southampton  and  Exeter. 

Growing  up  near  London,  he’d 
thought  about  entering  politics  one  ' 
day.  The  only  lingering  sign  of  that  ; 
early  ambition  rests  in  his  own  child,  j 
Aneurin  (“Nye”),  now  10  months  | 
old.  He’s  named  for  the  late  Nye  ! 
Bevan,  a former  British  health  min-  ! 
ister  who  introduced  the  National  ! 
Health  Service.  “I  always  admired 
him,”  says  Deardon. 

He  was  attracted  by  his  earliest 
stats  courses  at  university,  particu- 
larly at  the  prospect  of  helping  to  ; 
solve  real  problems  in  biology. 

“All  statistics  is  essentially  ap- 
plied,” says  Deardon,  who  has  taught  , 
a graduate  computational  stats  j 
course  here  as  well  as  undergraduate  j 
stats  for  life  sciences.  This  fall  he’s  i 
teaching  an  introductory  course  in  j 
mathematical  statistics. 

“There’s  always  some  apprehen- 
sion about  teaching  non-stats  stu- 
dents,” he  says.  “But  I’ve  never  had  a 
bad  class.  They  seem  to  want  to  learn 
and  are  very  engaged.” 

Another  potential  audience  is  the 
general  public.  Deardon  is  listed  on 
the  departmental  outreach  page  for 
public  talks  about  infectious  disease 
models.  He  says  we  need  to  do  a 
better  job  of  learning  stats  to  make 
sense  of  science  and  health  news. 

“If  you  read  something  based  on 
a single  study,  take  it  with  a pinch  of 
salt  and  wait  for  more  evidence.” 

Not  that  the  experts  themselves 
don’t  sometimes  fall  prey  to  emo- 
tion. “As  a statistician,  I might  know 
the  odds,  but  I’m  still  scared  of  fly- 
ing. I grab  the  seat,  I grab  my  wife. 
Being  able  to  quantify  something 
doesn’t  take  the  emotion  out  of  it.” 
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Ending  Seal  Hunt 
Makes  Economic 
Sense,  Prof  Says 

EU  ban  on  seal  pelts  is  likely  to  cut  profits  in  half 
making  cost  of  stopping  hunt  much  lower,  study  finds 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  economic  benefits  of 
ending  Canada’s  commercial 
harp  seal  hunt  far  outweigh  the 
costs,  especially  in  light  of  the 
European  Union’s  recent  ban  on 
seal  products,  says  Prof.  John 
Livernois,  Economics. 

Livernois,  who  conducted  a 
study  on  the  economics  of  the  seal 
hunt,  says  the  EU  ban  will  have  a 
drastic  impact  on  the  price  of  seal 
pelts.  In  turn,  this  means  the  price 
tag  associated  with  halting  Canada’s 
commercial  seal  hunt  will  also  drop 
dramatically. 

“The  cost  of  ending  the  commer- 
cial seal  hunt  is  based  strictly  on 
profits,  so  if  profits  are  falling,  the 
cost  of  ending  the  hunt  will  be  much 
lower,”  he  says. 

Livernois’s  study,  which  was 
published  in  the  journal  Marine  Pol- 
icy, found  that  ending  the  hunt 
would  save  Canada  a minimum  of 
$6.9  million  a year.  This  is  roughly 
how  much  is  currently  spent  by  the 
Coast  Guard  on  icebreaker  support 
($4.7  million),  by  the  federal  and 
Newfoundland  governments  for 
lobbying  and  other  support 
($200,000)  and  by  non-govemmen- 
tal  organizations  for  anti-seal  hunt- 
ing campaigns  ($2  million). 

He  adds  that,  because  of  a lack  of 
data,  the  study  was  conservative  — 
to  the  tune  of  nearly  $2  million  — in 
its  estimates  of  how  much  money 
the  federal  government  is  spending 
on  managing  the  seal  hunt. 

On  the  profit  side,  the  study 
found  that  the  hunt,  which  runs  for 
about  three  weeks  each  March,  gen- 
erates $6.5  million  to  $8.7  million  a 
year.  That’s  assuming,  however,  that 
the  price  of  seal  pelts  remains  as 
strong  as  it’s  been  for  the  past  de- 
cade, says  Livernois. 

The  EU  ban  probably  means 
profits  will  be  cut  in  half,  he  says.  “So 
the  economic  case  for  ending  the 
hunt  is  very  strong." 


Prices  for  seal  pelts  fell  from  an 
average  of  $50  to  $33  in  2008,  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  EU  ban  drove 
prices  down  even  further  in  2009  to 
below  $20  a pelt.  As  a result,  many 
hunters  didn’t  bother  going  out  this 
year,  he  says. 

“While  no  one  can  be  certain 
what  the  effect  will  be  in  the  long 
run,  in  the  short  run,  it’s  quite 
clear.” 

Livernois  says  the  most  effective 
way  of  ending  the  hunt  is  a system  of 
individual  transferable  quotas.  This 
would  involve  allotting  seal  hunters 
free  quotas  based  on  their 
performance,  then  allowing  them  to 
hunt  up  to  their  quotas  or  to  sell  or 
lease  their  quotas  to  other  hunters, 
to  NGOs  or  to  the  federal 
government. 

“Those  willing  to  pay  to  end  the 
hunt  could  do  so  directly  to  sealers 
who  are  willing  to  sell  their  right  to 
hunt,  thereby  ensuring  that  if  the 
hunt  is  scaled  back  or  ultimately 
ended,  sealers  are  fairly  compen- 
sated.” 

Transferable  quotas  would  also 
improve  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
the  seal  hunt,  the  study  says.  Cur- 
rently, the  fastest  hunters  reap  the 
greatest  rewards,  so  sealers  are 
driven  to  take  greater  risks.  This  is 
both  dangerous  and  costly,  with  the 
Coast  Guard  regularly  being  called 
on  to  rescue  trapped  vessels. 

The  study’s  other  findings  in- 
clude: 

• the  Canadian  harvest  of  harp  seals 
has  accounted  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  harvest  in  re- 
cent years; 

• most  pelts  are  exported  to  Nor- 
way (about  60  per  cent),  followed 
by  Finland  (18  per  cent),  Ger- 
many ( 1 3 per  cent)  and  China  (six 
per  cent);  and 

• seal  hunters  earned,  on  average, 
between  $1,929  and  $2,130  in 
2005  (the  best  recent  season)  and 
between  $11  and  $221  in  2008. 


Students  to  Lend 
a Helping  Hand 


More  than  20  local  service 
agencies  will  get  a helping 
hand  from  hundreds  of  U of  G 
students  Oct.  3 when  the  University 
holds  its  12th  annual  Project  Serve 
day. 

“It’s  our  hope  that,  by  participat- 
ing in  Project  Serve,  students  will 
learn  more  about  campus  and  local 
involvement  opportunities  and  will 
be  encouraged  to  continue  making  a 
difference  in  the  community  in  the 
years  to  come,”  says  Ingrid  Miindel, 
co-ordinator  of  community  engaged 
learning  in  Student  Life. 

Working  in  teams  of  five  to  15, 


Project  Serve  participants  will  spend 
half  a day  working  with  non-profit 
agencies  that  address  social,  envi- 
ronmental and  health  issues.  This 
year’s  participating  agencies  include 
the  Evergreen  Seniors  Centre,  the 
Guelph  Enabling  Garden,  the  Chil- 
dren’s Foundation  of  Guelph- 
Wellington,  Meals  on  Wheels,  the 
Hanlon  Creek  Conservancy  and 
Women  in  Crisis. 

The  deadline  to  sign  up  for  Pro- 
ject Serve  is  Sept.  24.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.studentlife. 
uoguelph.ca/lce/CCE_projectserve. 
shtml. 
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Building  better  com  or  helping  Dad  in  a project  to  repair  human  proteins — is  all  in  a day’s  work 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


He’d  been  retired  for  about  two 
decades,  but  that  didn’t  stop  Aser 
Rothstein  from  teaming  up  in  the  lab 
to  pursue  a promising  idea  with  Prof. 

Steven  Rothstein,  Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology. 

Now  father  and  son  run  a company  whose  patented 
technology  is  intended  to  help  prevent  blood 
clotting,  improve  bone  surgery  and  even  reduce 
signs  of  aging.  That’s  rather  a leap  from  Steven 
Rothstein’s  day  job  at  Guelph,  where  his  busy  plant 
genetics  lab  aims  to  fmd  better  ways  to  feed  a 
growing  world. 

But  the  U of  G professor  says  it’s  all  about  sci- 
ence — and  about  having  fun  in  the  process.  Sci- 
ence fun?  Seated  in  the  science  complex  atrium  one 
morning  this  summer,  Rothstein  offers  a shy  smile. 

It’s  like  assembling  a jigsaw  puzzle,  he  says. 

Whether  it’s  helping  plants  use  fertilizer  more  effi- 
ciently or  making  artificial  human  proteins,  "you’re 
trying  to  figure  out  the  best  way  to  solve  whatever 
puzzle  you’re  doing.” 

This  spring,  his  investigations  into  corn  genetics 
received  fresh  funding  worth  $2.8  million  from  the 
Ontario  Research  Fund.  Add  in  private  and  U of  G 
funding  over  the  next  four  years,  and  Rothstein  and 
other  researchers  in  his  department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Plant  Agriculture  will  receive  more 
than  $8.5  million  to  continue  genomics  studies  of 
one  of  the  world’s  most  important  food  crops. 

Working  with  agricultural  biotech  company 
Syngenta,  Rothstein  is  looking  for  genes  that  con- 
trol plant  growth.  Using  molecular  and  genetic 
tools  to  alter  certain  traits  might  make  plants  more 
efficient  at  absorbing  and  using  jiitrpgen,  he  says. 

That’s  no  small  potatoes  for  Ontario  corn  pro- 
ducers, whose  output  is  worth  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion a year.  That  market  will  only  continue  to  grow, 
he  says.  Given  expected  population  increases  and 
the  rising  use  of  crops  per  person,  we  need  to  dou- 
ble corn  yields  over  the  next  three  to  four  decades, 
he  says. 

One  key  ingredient  in  that  mix  is  nitrogen 
fertilizers.  About  half  to  two-thirds  of  fertilizer 
added  to  farmers’  fields  is  wasted,  meaning  eco- 
nomic losses  and  environmental  pollution,  says  Rothstein. 

“That’s  not  sustainable.  Nitrogen  fertilizers  are  one  of  the 
largest  costs  for  farmers  and  are  a very  significant  source  of  pol- 
lution from  crop  agriculture.” 

The  agricultural  industry  needs  to  use  genetics  technology 
to  bump  up  ages-old  plant-breeding  practices  and  improve 
plants’  nitrogen  use,  he  says. 

He  works  on  that  puzzle  with  five  graduate  students  and  the 
same  number  of  post-docs,  three  technicians  and  a research 
manager.  Besides  his  science  complex  lab,  that  work  takes  place 
upstairs  in  the  rooftop  greenhouse  and  its  special  growth  cham- 
bers, and  in  the  crop  science  greenhouses. 

To  find  his  collaborator  in  a more  recent  project,  head  back 
downstairs  and  then  southeast  across  campus  and  over  Stone 
Road.  Rothstein’s  parents,  Aser  and  Evelyn,  live  on  the  top  floor 
of  a condominium  in  the  Village  by  the  Arboretum  retirement 
community. 

Before  moving  to  Guelph  three  years  ago,  they’d  lived  in  To- 
ronto since  1972,  when  Aser  joined  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren as  director  of  its  research  institute.  A physiologist  by 
training,  he  was  recruited  to  help  build  up  the  hospital’s 
research  arm. 

Founded  in  1954,  the  SickKids  Research  Institute  is  now  the 
largest  hospital-based  research  facility  in  Canada  and  one  of  the 
biggest  worldwide.  Funding  comes  from  government  agencies, 
the  private  sector  and  the  SickKids  Foundation,  which  was 
launched  the  year  Aser  arrived.  Research,  fundraising,  adminis- 
tration: he  was  involved  in  all  three,  as  well  as  holding  appoint- 
ments at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  turned  65  in  1985  but 
stayed  on  for  three  more  years. 

A shelf  in  his  home  office  holds  a collection  of  blue  hard- 
bound volumes  — some  300  research  papers  published  during 
his  career. 

Aser  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  at  the  University  of 


He  says  his  PhD  supervisor  was  hands-off  to 
an  extreme,  a situation  that  forced  the  grad 
student  to  figure  out  his  own  research  project. 
That  would  turn  out  to  be  a key  for  Steven’s 
career. 

“I  realized  I could  be  good  at  doing  research. 

I basically  initiated  my  project  on  my  own.  If  it 
had  all  been  laid  out,  I wouldn’t  have  had  the 
same  sense  of  confidence.” 

He  did  a post-doctoral  stint  in  plant  genetics 
at  the  Plant  Breeding  Institute  in  Cambridge, 
England.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1978, 
he  worked  in  agricultural  biotechnology  at  Ciba 
Geigy  in  North  Carolina.  Geneticists  were  just 
developing  tools  to  study  genes  and  proteins,  es- 
pecially for  use  in  improving  crops. 

“It  was  an  exciting  time  in  that  field.  The 
possibilities  seemed  boundless.” 

Through  a researcher  he'd  worked  with  in 
Toronto,  Steven  learned  of  an  opening  at 
Guelph.  He  arrived  here  in  1988  and  later 
chaired  the  former  Department  of  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics. 

A decade  later,  he  returned  to  industry,  join- 
ing Pioneer  Hi-Bred  in  Indiana  to  head  research  i 
into  agronomic  traits  — disease  and  insect 
resistance,  drought  tolerance  — of  crop  plants. 
He  ended  up  doing  less  research  at  Pioneer  than 
he  expected,  however,  and  in  2002,  he  returned  ! 
to  Guelph. 

“I  was  intrigued  at  the  idea  of  coming  back  i 
and  starting  over.  There’s  something  exciting  : 
about  being  forced  to  start  from  scratch.” 

Steven  has  taken  that  idea  to  an  after-hours  I 
pursuit  intended  not  to  help  feed  the  world  but 
to  repair  it.  Along  with  his  father  and  two  other  1 
colleagues,  he’s  running  a biotech  company  de- 
veloping a patented  artificial  version  of  a pro- 
tein called  elastin. 

In  the  body,  elastin  lends  flexibility  to  skin, 
joints,  blood  vessels  and  other  tissues.  That 
function  degrades  with  age.  The  scientists  have 
come  up  with  a test-tube  version  intended  to 
avoid  triggering  the  body’s  normal  immune  re- 
action, thus  causing  transplant  rejection  or  blood  clotting. 

Elastin  Specialties  Inc.  is  now  developing  health  applica- 
tions,  including  coatings  for  cardiovascular  devices,  orthopedic 
materials,  and  even  materials  for  repairing  facial  damage  and  , 
reducing  signs  of  aging  such  as  wrinkles. 

“The  technology  is  really  cool,  and  what  we’re  able  to  do 
with  it  is  cool,"  says  Steven,  who  heads  the  company  founded  in 
1 996  and  based  in  the  MaRS  Centre  in  downtown  Toronto.  He 
and  his  father  work  with  Fred  Keeley,  a U of  T biochemist  and 
senior  scientist  at  the  SickKids  Research  Institute,  and  Kim  i 
Woodhouse,  a tissue  engineer  and  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied  Science  at  Queen’s  University. 

Keeley  had  begun  studying  elastin  and  needed  to  learn  about  1 
the  biochemistry  behind  assembly  of  the  protein.  Recalls  Aser: 

“I  said,  ‘I’ve  got  a son  who  knows  all  about  proteins."’  After  Ste- 
ven manipulated  the  pertinent  gene,  they  made  the  protein's 
crucial  parts  in  bacteria. 

Referring  to  the  administrative  side  of  running  a company, 
Steven  says:  “It’s  been  interesting  to  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table.  It’s  been  a great  learning  experience.  And  working  with 
my  dad  has  been  nice.” 

He  allows  that  working  together  earlier  in  their  careers 
might  have  posed  a challenge.  “Now  we  do  it  as  colleagues  and 
appreciate  each  other’s  strengths.  My  dad  is  an  outstanding  sci- 
entist who  thinks  about  things  in  the  way  that  I do.” 

Father  and  son  also  take  the  long  view,  whether  it’s  studying 
plants  or  human  proteins. 

“You  can’t  have  miracles  overnight,”  says  Steven.  “You  have 
to  do  very  basic  research." 

That’s  a lesson  he’s  tried  to  impart  to  his  own  two  children. 
Aaron  just  started  medical  school  at  the  University  of  Western  ; 
Ontario.  Leah  has  finished  pre-med  courses  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  plans  to  apply  to  medical  school  this  year. 


British  Columbia,  then  completed  a doctorate  in  physiology  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  1946.  There  he  helped  run  the 
university’s  piece  of  the  Manhattan  Project,  the  Second  World 
War  effort  led  by  the  United  States  to  develop  the  first  atomic 
bomb.  The  Rochester  medical  school  had  been  named  a na- 
tional centre  for  studying  health  hazards  of  atomic  research. 

“We  wrote  the  bible  on  protection  against  radioactive  mate- 
rials,” he  says. 

In  his  own  research,  Aser  developed  chemical  probes  to 
learn  how  uranium  and  mercury  moved  across  membranes  and 
how  metals  interfered  with  normal  functioning  of  organs  such 
as  the  kidney. 

He  stayed  with  Rochester’s  atomic  energy  project  after  the 
war,  and  by  the  time  he  and  Evelyn  moved  to  Toronto,  their 
three  children  were  grown  and  entering  university  themselves. 
Aser  says  he  never  tried  to  direct  his  kids’  post-secondary 
schooling  or  careers.  “None  of  my  kids  could  you  tell  what  to 
do,”  he  says.  (Steven’s  brother,  David,  is  a microbiologist  in 
Boston;  their  sister,  Sharon,  earned  a master’s  degree  in 
psychology.) 

Still,  something  rubbed  off.  “It  had  to  be  by  osmosis,”  says 
Aser.  He  had  always  stressed  the  idea  of  pursuing  interesting 
and  important  work  — the  kind  of  thing  he'd  heard  repeatedly 
from  his  own  father,  an  immigrant  who  had  fled  Russia.  "He 
was  so  proud  when  I became  a scientist." 

Steven  entered  Swarthmore  College  in  Pennsylvania  plan- 
ning to  study  history  but  was  turned  off  by  the  first  courses  he 
encountered.  Reverting  to  an  abiding  interest  in  science,  he 
completed  a chemistry  degree. 

By  the  time  he  did  his  PhD  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  — 
where  he  met  his  wife,  Carolyn  — there  was  a new  field  opening 
up  in  molecular  biology.  He  signed  on  to  work  with  a professor 
on  so-called  “jumping  genes”  that  can  move  around  to  different 
places  in  the  genome. 
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appointments 


The  following  appointments  were 
announced  at  U of  G this  summer: 

• Debbie  Bailey,  administrative 
assistant,  Department  of  Integra- 
tive Biology 

• Arjeet  Banerji,  analyst  III,  Com- 
puting and  Communications  Ser- 
vices 

• Patrick  Barclay,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Psychology 

• Kris  Bell,  accounts  payable  clerk, 
OVC  Teaching  Hospital 

• Melanie  Bowman,  manager  of 
wellness  education,  Student 
Health  Services 

• Michael  Breward,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Business 

• George  Cole,  associate  director, 
residence  life,  Student  Housing 

• Jonathan  Fitzgeorge,  facility 
renewal  technologist  I,  Physical 
Resources 

• Laurie  Gallinger,  graduate  secre- 
tary, Department  of  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition 

• Derek  Haley,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine 

• Melanie  Howarth,  manager, 
finance  and  administration,  Physi- 
cal Resources 

• Lalit  Jairath,  analyst  III,  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Services 

• Inna  Klimbovskaia,  analyst  III, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services 

• Luis  Lehner,  associate  professor, 
Department  of  Physics 

• Carlos  Leon-Velarde,  supervisor, 
special  projects,  food  microbiol- 
ogy, Laboratory  Services 

• Douglas  Lichty,  manager,  electri- 
cal shop.  Physical  Resources 

• Brandon  Lillie,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Pathobiology 

• George  Lopers,  manager,  con- 
trols shop.  Physical  Resources 

• Lindsey  Lorimer,  counsellor’s 
assistant,  BA  Counselling  Office 

• Susan  Mannhardt,  administra- 
tive assistant,  Biodiversity  Institute 
of  Ontario 


• Colleen  McCafFery,  technology' 
transfer  and  agreement  assistant, 
Business  Development  Office 

• Sarah  McDougall,  client  services 
co-ordinator,  Couple  and  Family 
Therapy  Centre 

• Robin  McGinnis,  secretary  to  the 
director,  School  of  Fine  Art  and 
Music 

• Biljana  Misanovic,  space  technol- 
ogist I,  Physical  Resources 

• Mavis  Morton,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

• Lorraine  Ness,  administrative 
secretary  to  the  director.  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics 

• Saveena  Patara,  analyst  II,  Com- 
puting and  Communications  Ser- 
vices 

• Luke  Ramsahoi,  supervisor,  dairy 
analysis,  Laboratory  Services 

• Sally  Ramsammy,  financial  man- 
ager, research  grants  and  contracts, 
Research  Financial  Services 

• Helen  Remigis,  counsellor’s 
assistant,  BA  Counselling  Office 

• Scott  Amort,  analyst  III/web- 
master,  Guelph-Humber  Informa- 
tion Technology  Services 

• Jeremy  Simpson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Human  Health  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences 

• Brian  Smith,  sergeant,  Campus 
Community  Police 

• Adam  Sneyd,  assistant  professor. 
Department  of  Political  Science 

• James  Stark,  systems  analyst. 
Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science 

• David  Trudelle,  supervisor  of 
intramurals  and  camps.  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics 

• AJan  Warren,  analyst  II,  Com- 
puting and  Communications  Ser- 
vices 

• Christopher  West,  manager, 
information  technology.  Labora- 
tory Services 

• Enoka  Wijekoon,  undergraduate 
co-ordinator  and  instructor. 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology. 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
1 5 1 Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

519  836-3810 


www.guelphm  ontessori.com 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 
Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


after  hours 


Rebecca  Best 


REBECCA  BEST 

Facilities  booking  co-ordinator  in  the  Department  of  Ath- 
letics, joined  U of  G in  2007 
Health  and  wellness  are  pri- 
orities for  Rebecca  Best. 

Since  moving  to  Guelph 
four  years  ago,  she  has  been 
putting  her  best  foot  for- 
ward for  both  fun  and  fund- 
raising. 

In  April,  Best  completed 
a classical  yoga  training 
course  offered  through  the 
Department  of  Athletics. 

This  summer,  she  put  her 
training  to  use  and  taught 
classes  to  kids  at  summer  camp. 

“Yoga  has  changed  my  life,”  she  says.  “I’m  calmer, 
and  I feel  like  I’m  glowing  all  the  time.  It’s  also  been  an 
amazing  way  to  test  my  physical  boundaries.” 

In  June,  Best  participated  in  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation's  Big  Bike  event  with  a team  of  riders  orga- 
nized by  Communications  and  Public  Affairs. 

“I  don’t  know  anyone  who  hasn’t  been  affected  in 
some  way  by  heart  disease  and  stroke,  and  despite  the 
rain — or  perhaps  because  of  it — the  ride  was  such  a fun 
and  memorable  experience  for  me.” 

In  just  a couple  of  weeks,  she’ll  be  participating  in 
Run  for  the  Cure.  She  says  this  event  is  close  to  her  heart 
because  her  aunt  is  a cancer  survivor. 

“When  my  aunt  was  diagnosed  in  2005, 1 desperately 
wanted  to  do  something  to  help,  but  I didn’t  know  what  I 
could  do.  This  is  my  way  of  honouring  her.” 

The  start  time  for  the  Oct.  4 run  is  9:30  a.m.  in  St. 
George’s  Square. 

TIN  VO 

Fourth-year  student  in  molecular  biology  and  genetics 
September  has  already  been 
a busy  month  for  Tin  Vo, 
and  things  are  only  going  to 
get  busier.  An  active  volun- 
teer both  on  campus  and  in 
the  community,  he  started 
the  month  running  a num- 
ber of  Orientation  Week 
events  as  part  of  his  role  as 
president  of  the  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics  Stu- 
dent Association.  This  fall  __ _____ 

he  hopes  to  attract  new 

members,  specifically  first-year  students,  and  organize 
social  events  geared  to  their  interests. 

First  year  can  be  a difficult  time  as  students  become 
used  to  their  new  surroundings  and  responsibilities,  says 


Tin  Vo 


Vo,  who  remembers  feeling  a bit  isolated  during  his  first 
year  at  Guelph.  “It’s  important  for  students  to  feel  wel- 
come and  have  opportunities  to  meet  new  people.” 

Vo  is  also  a peer  helper.  On  Oct.  3,  he’ll  be  participat- 
ing in  Project  Serve,  which  sees  upwards  of  500  U of  G 
students  spend  half  a day  volunteering  in  the  commu- 
nity. He  also  helped  organize  a campus  Adopt-a-Family 
program,  which  provides  gifts  to  low-income  families  at 
Christmas,  and  did  campus  promotions  for  the  Live  Free 
campaign,  which  supports  the  Children’s  Foundation. 

In  addition,  Vo  is  an  off-campus  student  facilitator, 
helping  to  bridge  the  gap  between  first-year  students  liv- 
ing off  campus  and  the  broader  U of  G community.  And 
he’s  the  assistant  programmer  for  Student  Volunteer 
Connections. 

“Volunteering  helps  me  feel  a closer  connection  to 
campus,"  he  says.  “It  has  helped  me  find  my  niche.” 

PAT  FLOOD 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  English  and  Theatre  Stud- 
ies since  2005 

Literature,  language  and  the 
performing  arts  consume 
much  of  Prof.  Pat  Flood’s 
time  away  from  the  office. 

She  attended  the  Guelph 
Jazz  Festival  and  is  looking 
forward  to  Impact  09,  a 
multicultural  theatre  festival 
that  runs  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  3 in 
Kitchener.  She  also  recently 
attended  a gala  for  the  open- 
ing of  her  new  exhibit  on 
theatre  design  at  the  Design 
Exchange  in  Toronto.  It  continues  there  until  the  end  of 
October  and  comes  to  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre in  January. 

On  the  musical  side,  one  of  her  favourite  new  discov- 
eries is  the  British  band  Elbow.  The  band’s  tracks  are  in 
heavy  rotation  on  her  iPods,  along  with  music  by  her 
other  favourite  performers,  including  Oliver  Shroer, 
Blue  Rodeo,  the  Dixie  Chicks,  Mercedes  Sosa  and  Salif 
Keita,  an  afro-pop  singer-songwriter  from  Mali. 

Flood  also  enjoys  sitting  down  with  a good  book. 
Murder  mysteries  are  a favourite  way  to  take  a break 
from  academic  reading  and  research,  she  says.  Right 
now,  she’s  reading  A Fair  Country  by  John  Ralston  Saul 
and  The  Lieutenantby  Kate  Grenville. 

She  doesn’t  watch  much  television  but  is  looking  for- 
ward to  another  season  of  American  Idol.  “It’s  my  guilty 
pleasure.  It  offers  a fascinating  view  into  contemporary 
pop  culture  and  helps  me  understand  my  students 
better.” 

Flood  is  also  enrolled  in  a conversational  French  class 
at  Conestoga  College  to  brush  up  on  language  skills  she 
acquired  while  teaching  at  Concordia  University. 


Pat  Flood 


Funding  Available  for  Women’s 
Campus  Safety  Initiatives 


UOF  G’s  Women’s  Campus 
Safety  Initiatives  Committee 
welcomes  innovative  proposals  to 
enhance  the  safety  and  security  of 
women  on  campus. 

Accredited  student  groups,  stu- 
dent governments,  staff,  faculty  and 
employee  groups  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  the  funding. 

Types  of  initiatives  eligible  for 
funding  include  educational  and 
awareness-raising  sessions  and  skills- 
based  training,  says  Mahejabeen 


Ebrahim,  associate  director  of  hu- 
man rights  and  equity  and  chair  of 
the  committee.  Past  funded  initia- 
tives have  included  the  mass  emer- 
gency communication  system, 
improved  lighting,  emergency  poles 
and  self-defence  courses  for  women. 

Funding  is  also  available  for  im- 
plementing findings  of  safety  audits, 
support  programs  and  services,  and 
initiatives  to  address  sexual  harass- 
ment and  violence  against  women, 
says  Ebrahim. 


The  deadline  for  this  year’s  sub- 
missions is  Oct.  14  at  5 p.m.  All  ini- 
tiatives receiving  funding  must  be 
completed  by  March  31,  2010. 

Send  applications  to:  Women’s 
Campus  Safety  Initiatives  Proposal, 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  15 
University  Ave.  E.,  or  fax  to 
519-822-1131.  More  information 
and  a funding  application  are  avail- 
able on  the  HREO  website  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/hre/safety/proposals. 
shtml. 


brock  road  nursery 

c,ardt\A.  ctiA.tr t § <^tft  shoppe 


BEAUTIFUL  BULBS 

we  have  fantastic  squirrel  resistant 
sprung  bulbs!  visit  us  for  the  entire 
gorgeous  c,ollec.tloiA,today! 


Mums,  Kale, 
Grasses, 
Autumn  Blooms 
Autumn  Gifts, 
Spring  Bulbs  & More1 


AUTUMN  SALE  ON  NOW 


1 858  Gordon  Street,  Guelph , Ontario , N 1 L 1 G6  5 1 9.836. 5010  www.br  ockroadn ursery. com  I 
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OAC  Prof  Receives  Grant 
to  Help  Rural  Communities 

Manual  will  identify  best  practices  for  ailing  municipalities , highlight  success  stories 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Helping  struggling  rural 
municipalities  cope  with 
economic  decline  is  the  goal  of  a new 
project  headed  by  Prof.  Wayne 
Caldwell,  School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development. 
Caldwell  recently  received  $83,000 
from  Industry  Canada’s  Commu- 
I nity  Adjustment  Fund  (Ontario)  for 
i this  work. 

He  plans  to  develop  a “how  to” 

| manual  aimed  at  guiding  rural  com- 
| munities  through  difficult  economic 
! times.  It  will  identify  and  explain 
i best  practices  for  ailing  municipali- 
i ties,  highlight  success  stories  of  other 
i rural  areas  and  provide  approaches 
j to  improve  local  conditions. 

“The  goal  is  to  assist  these  com- 
munities in  planning  and  delivering 
! responses  to  the  problems  they  are 
! facing  as  a result  of  the  economic 
downturn,”  says  Caldwell,  who  spe- 
; cializes  in  change  in  rural  and  agri- 
1 cultural  communities. 

“Many  rural  communities  are 
worried  about  their  future.  They’re 
dealing  with  loss  of  population,  tax 


assessment  and  employment  and 
other  changes.  They  also  often  suffer 
from  lack  of  resources  and  are  chal- 
lenged with  trying  to  decide  what  to 
do  in  response  to  economic 
problems." 

Rural  communities  recognized  as 
leaders  in  economic  development 
will  be  selected  as  “case  studies”  for 
the  project.  Caldwell,  along  with  re- 
cent PhD  graduates  Jennifer  Ball  and 
Bronwynne  Wilton  and  master’s 
students  Katie  Temple  and  Arthur 
Churchyard,  will  determine  the 
partnerships,  programs  and  other 
activities  that  led  to  positive  out- 
comes in  these  municipalities. 

“These  success  stories  become 
valuable  because  they  can  help  show 
the  way  for  other  communities  that 
are  struggling,”  says  Caldwell. 

Best  practices  will  be  identified 
from  the  case  studies.  Practices  likely 
to  be  highlighted  include  tourism 
development,  co-ordinating  local 
manufacturing,  economic  develop- 
ment planning,  local  business  reten- 
tion and  expansion,  and  community 
engagement. 

Before  publishing  the  manual, 


the  research  team  will  review  and  re- 
fine the  practices  and  approaches  to 
determine  the  applicability  for  other 
rural  communities. 

“We’ll  share  the  information 
with  the  municipalities  to  help  de- 
termine long-term  utility,"  says 
Caldwell.  “Ideally,  we’d  like  to  see  a ! 
more  engaged  and  successful  munic-  j 
ipal  sector  across  the  province.” 

This  is  just  the  latest  in  a series  of  j 
“how  to”  manuals  he  has  published. 

In  2006,  he  wrote  The  Urbanite's 
Guide  to  the  Countryside  as  a primer 
for  people  visiting  or  travelling  , 
through  farm  country  and  rural 
communities  in  southern  Ontario,  j 
Along  with  Prof.  Karen  Landman,  he 
wrote  the  Rural  Landowner  Steward- 
ship Guide  in  2007.  He's  also  devel- 
oped materials  to  deal  with  conflict 
resolution  in  rural  communities. 

A U of  G faculty  member  since 
2000,  Caldwell  studies  farmland 
preservation,  rural  conflict  resolu- 
tion, local  governance  and  commu- 
nity-based approaches  to  economic 
and  environmental  issues.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Ontario  Profes- 
sional Planners  Institute. 


CME  Expands  Offerings  to  Meet 
Growing  Need  for  Accountants 

New  accounting  courses  open  major  professional  opportunities  for  students,  says  prof 


KUDOS  TO  EVERYONE 
INVOLVED  IN  MOVE-IN 

On  Labour  Day  weekend,  I dropped 
off  our  daughter  Liz  for  her  first  year 
at  Guelph,  and  I can’t  tell  you  how 
impressed  I was  from  the  moment 
we  saw  the  first  sign  for  residence 
move- in  on  Highway  6.  It  was  obvi- 
ous Guelph  was  going  out  of  its  way 
to  make  new  students  feel  welcome 
and  to  alleviate  the  anxiety  of  their 
parents. 

When  we  arrived  at  her  resi- 
dence, Lennox-Addington  (after  be- 
ing directed  there  by  enthusiastic 
students  in  bright  yellow  shirts  at 
every  corner),  Liz  went  to  get  her 
key  while  we  unloaded  the  van,  and 
by  the  time  she  got  back,  all  her  stuff 
was  in  her  room! 

We  met  her  floor  RA,  Brandy, 
who  popped  by  the  room  at  least 
five  times  to  make  sure  Liz  was  get- 
ting settled  in  and  to  answer  any 
questions  we  might  have.  Then  it 
was  off  to  the  Co-op  Bookstore  to 
pick  up  Liz's  pre-ordered  books, 
stopping  along  the  way  for  burgers 
cooked  up  by  more  enthusiastic 
students. 

As  a parent,  I was  very  impressed 
with  the  attention  to  detail,  the  en- 
thusiastic orientation  volunteers 
(Liz  said  she  will  be  one  next  year) 
and  the  well-organized  format  for 
move-in.  As  an  educator,  I know 
what  a huge  amount  of  work  this  is, 
so  kudos  to  all  involved.  My  older 
son  went  to  a different  university, 
and  it  certainly  wasn’t  as  mem- 
orable an  experience. 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


I 


F YOU  WERE  TO  LOOK  AT  a list  of 
the  top  10  growing  career  fields, 
you’d  undoubtedly  find  accounting 
on  it,  says  Prof.  Fred  Pries,  Business. 
“Even  these  days  — especially  these 
days  — it’s  on  the  list.” 

In  light  of  the  ever-growing  need 
for  skilled  accountants,  the  College 
of  Management  and  Economics 
(CME)  will  offer  a new  B.Comm. 
major  in  accounting  beginning  in 
September  2010.  The  program  has 
been  a long  time  coming,  say  Pries 
and  his  colleague  Prof.  Elliott  Currie. 

“It  will  have  a considerable  im- 
pact on  the  college,”  says  Currie,  who 
helped  develop  the  major  with  Pries, 
their  colleague  Prof.  Rick  Bates  and  a 
group  of  advisers.  “It  will  increase 
the  status  and  focus  of  the  college 
and  bring  our  role  as  a leading  busi- 
ness school  to  a higher  level." 

Starting  this  fall,  CME  is  offering 
all  the  courses  needed  for  a certified 
management  accountant  designa- 


tion, most  of  the  courses  required  for 
a certified  general  accountant  (CGA) 
designation  and  all  but  a handful  for 
the  chartered  accountant  (CA)  des- 
ignation, says  Currie.  The  college 
plans  to  offer  all  remaining  courses 
for  the  CGA  and  CA  designations 
over  the  next  few  years. 

“It  opens  major  professional  ca- 
reer opportunities  for  students,”  says 
Currie.  “It  also  makes  Guelph  more 
recognizable  in  the  business  com- 
munity and,  at  the  same  time,  will 
drive  us  to  do  slightly  different  kinds 
of  research,  publications  and  com- 
munity involvement.” 

One  of  the  key  features  of  the  new 
program  is  that  it  will  not  only  give 
aspiring  accountants  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  toward  a professional 
accounting  designation,  but  it  will 
also  allow  them  to  develop  expertise 
in  other  areas  of  strength  at  U of  G, 
including  human  resources,  market- 
ing, real  estate  and  housing. 

John  Asher,  a 1999  B.Comm. 
graduate  of  U of  G,  says  he’s  pleased 


to  hear  of  CME’s  new  accounting  of- 
ferings. 

Asher,  who  is  vice-president,  cor- 
porate development,  for  The  Co-op- 
erators, recalls  the  challenges  he 
faced  in  piecing  together  the  neces- 
sary courses  for  a professional  ac- 
counting designation  through 
different  institutions,  including 
Guelph,  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
Ryerson.  This  is  a welcome  opportu- 
nity for  current  and  future  account- 
ing students,  he  says. 

“It’s  a tremendous  achievement 
for  Guelph.” 

On  Sept.  29,  the  Department  of 
Business  will  host  an  accounting  ad- 
visory celebration  to  mark  the 
launch  of  the  B.Comm.  in  account- 
ing and  a new  recognition  program 
for  students  earning  top  marks  in  in- 
termediate-level accounting  courses. 
The  event  will  also  celebrate  50  years 
of  teaching  accounting  and  finance 
by  professor  emeritus  Bill 
Braithwaite,  who  continues  to  teach 
as  a sessional  in  the  MBA  program. 


The  next  issue  of  At  Guelph 
will  appear  Sept.  30.  The  deadline 
to  submit  copy  is  Sept.  22. 


I would  love  to  be  able  to  person- 
ally thank  the  volunteers  who  were 
still  moving  in  students  — with  a 
smile  on  their  face  — when  we  left  at 
2 p.m. 

Mary  Anne  Cowan 
Stittsville,  Ont. 

ORIENTATION  TEAM 
AN  INSPIRATION 

I want  to  sincerely  and  wholeheart- 
edly thank  all  the  Orientation  2009 
volunteers,  staff  and  event  planners. 
Your  dedication,  energy,  smiles  and 
enthusiasm  were  everywhere.  And 
the  way  you  approached  new  stu- 
dents as  equals  created  an  atmos- 
phere of  openness. 

All  die  students,  staff,  faculty  and 
community  members  I talked  to 
commented  on  how  amazing  the 
people  in  the  yellow  shirts  were. 
Perhaps  die  biggest  compliment  I 
can  offer  is  a staff  member’s  obser- 
vation that  more  new  students  were 
approaching  volunteers  than  ever 
before. 

You  are  an  inspiring  team,  and 
not  only  do  I thank  you  for  making 
your  mark  during  this  Orientation 
Week,  but  I also  look  forward  to 
watching  you  continue  to  make  a 
difference  throughout  the  year.  A 
simple  thank  you  does  not  express 
the  extent  of  the  gratitude  I feel,  but 
it’s  all  the  words  I have! 

Robert  Routledge 

Co-ordinator  of  Orientation  and 
Transition  Programs 


II  of  G Showcases 
Work  of  NSERC 
Summer  Students 

Award  program  aims  to  stimulate  interest  in  research 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Ninety  student  researchers 
whose  summer  jobs  at  U of  G 
were  funded  by  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC)  were  showcased  at  a 
special  event  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  in  August. 

This  year’s  recipients  of  NSERC’s 
Undergraduate  Student  Research 
Awards  (USRAs)  worked  in  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College,  College  of 
Biological  Science,  College  of  Physi- 
cal and  Engineering  Science,  College 
of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences and  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. 

The  awards  are  “meant  to  stimu- 
late students’  interest  in  research  in 
natural  sciences  and  engineering 
through  a summer  work  experience 
that  complements  their  studies," 
says  Sarah  O’Neill,  communications 
and  promotions  officer  for  NSERC- 
Ontario.  “Our  hope  is  that  these 
awards  will  encourage  students  to 
undertake  graduate  studies  and  pur- 
sue a research  career." 

Among  this  year’s  U of  G award 
recipients  was  Jackie  Fountain,  a 
fourth-year  student  in  molecular  bi- 
ology and  genetics,  who  spent  the 


summer  sequencing  genes  of  a mi- 
crobe that  causes  disease  in  pigs. 
This  was  the  second  USRA  for  Foun- 
tain, who  says  the  award  “has  helped 
me  get  a better  sense  of  where  1 want 
to  aim  my  career  and  has  given  me 
valuable  practical  experience.  Many 
of  the  techniques  I’ve  used  in  my 
summer  research  work  are  common 
to  any  biology  lab,  so  no  matter 
where  I go,  this  experience  will  give 
me  an  advantage." 

Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  OAC’s  interim 
associate  dean  (academic)  and 
Guelph’s  NSERC  representative,  has 
hired  undergraduates  through  the 
program  to  work  on  fungal  diseases 
in  com  and  beans. 

“It’s  a different  view  on  the  Uni- 
versity than  going  into  a course 
where  everything  is  provided  and 
taken  care  of,”  he  says.  “A  research 
experience  exposes  you  to  some  of 
the  ambiguities  and  questions  of  sci- 
ence and  gives  you  a more  balanced 
view  of  how  we  come  to  believe 
certain  things.” 

This  year’s  USRA  recipients  have 
been  invited  to  submit  articles  about 
their  summer  jobs  to  the  electronic 
journal  Studies  by  Undergraduate 
Researchers  at  Guelph,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Research. 
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Making  the 
Connection 

Program  matches  students  with  volunteer  opportunities 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

UELPH  HAS  BEEN  NAMED 
the  most  caring  com- 
munity in  Canada  because  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  population 
volunteers,”  says  Jordan  Thompson, 
program  co-ordinator  at  U of  G’s 
Student  Volunteer  Connections 
(SVC).  ”1  think  the  University  is 
definitely  on  par  with  the  city  — the 
students  here  are  very  socially 
engaged." 

Thompson  finds  that  once  stu- 
dents have  settled  into  their  class 
schedules,  many  of  them  start  look- 
ing around  for  a way  to  contribute  to 
the  community  but  don’t  know 
where  to  begin.  Bridging  that  gap  is 
what  SVC  is  all  about.  The  stu- 
dent-funded, student-run  non- 
profit organization  has  forged  rela- 
tionships with  some  200  groups 
seeking  volunteers  on  campus,  in 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County  and 
beyond. 

Students  looking  for  a volunteer 
opportunity  complete  a referral 
form  outlining  their  interests,  time 
commitments,  skills  and  goals  so 
Thompson  and  his  staff  can  make 
good  matches. 

“We  can  usually  come  up  with  six 
to  10  potential  opportunities  for 
each  student  to  choose  from,”  he 

says. 

With  that  list  in  hand,  students 
can  consult  SVC  resources  for  more 
information,  contact  an  organiza- 
tion directly  or  ask  SVC  staff  to  help 
them  apply. 

Thompson  says  new  volunteer 
projects  are  being  developed  all  the 
time.  For  example,  SVC  recently 
partnered  with  John  F.  Ross  CV1  to 
create  Students2Students,  a program 
that  helps  high  school  students  pre- 
pare for  the  transition  to  university 
or  to  life  without  school. 

U of  G student  volunteers  offer 
workshops  on  topics  such  as  budget- 
ing and  provide  one-to-one 
mentoring  for  high  school  students 
who  need  extra  help. 

ITo  get  an  overview  of  volunteer- 
ing possibilities,  U of  G students  can 
drop  by  the  SVC-organized  volun- 


teer showcase  to  be  held  Sept.  22  in 
the  University  Centre  courtyard. 
Sixty  organizations  from  on  and  off 
campus  will  have  booths  at  the 
event. 

Another  project  Thompson  is  ex- 
cited about  is  ICAN  nxt  gen,  which  is 
now  entirely  managed  by  SVC. 
ICAN  stands  for  Interactive  Com- 
munity Action  Network,  and  the 
“next  generation”  incarnation  is  be- 
ing completely  revamped  for  a late 
September  launch,  he  says. 

“We  want  to  get  away  from  tradi- 
tional thinking  about  volunteering. 
This  is  going  to  show  volunteering  in 
the  21st  century.” 

The  ICAN  website  (ican. 
uoguelph.ca)  will  have  up-to-date 
listings  of  volunteer  openings  and 
volunteer  events,  plus  discussion  fo- 
rums and  an  extensive  collection  of 
resources.  Thompson  sees  it  as  “the 
central  hub  of  volunteer  activities  at 
U of  G.” 

Another  item  on  the  SVC  sched- 
ule is  the  fourth  annual  Positive  So- 
cial Action  Conference  planned  for 
January. 

“It  will  feature  keynote  speakers, 
innovative  workshops,  teachings 
from  engaged  citizens  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pitch  in  at  local  organiza- 
tions for  a few  hours,”  says 
Thompson.  “Our  goal  is  that  when 
people  walk  out  at  the  end  of  the 
conference,  they  will  feel  on  top  of 
the  world  and  ready  to  go  out  there 
and  accomplish  something.” 

He  notes  that  finding  the  right 
volunteer  position  means  more  than 
getting  experience  to  add  to  your 
r6sum6.  He  tells  the  story  of  one  vol- 
unteer who  worked  with  an  elderly 
man  suffering  from  Alzheimer’s. 

“At  first,  he  couldn’t  remember 
her  name,  but  she  kept  going  to  visit 
him  and  doing  little  activities  with 
him,  and  she  could  see  the  improve- 
ment in  his  memory.  He  began  to 
recognize  her,  remember  her  name 
and  even  remember  what  activities 
they’d  done  the  week  before.  That 
helped  her  see  that  she  could  make  a 
difference  and  that  volunteering  is 
an  important  aspect  of  life.” 


MORE  REASONS  TO  GO  BY  BUS 

STARTING  SUNDAY.  SEPTEMBER  6.  2009. 

WE  RE  ADDING  MORE  GO  BUS  SERVICE 

29-UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  GO  BUS 

Four  new  weekday  easlbound  trips  will  depart  Guelph  at  8:05  a.m..  11.40, 1:40  p.m.  and  4:10. 
serve  Aberfoyle  Park  & Ride.  Square  One  GO  Bus  Terminal  and  the  Cooksville  GO  Station. 

Four  new  weekday  westbound  trips  will  depart  Cooksville  at  6:35  a.m..  10:05.  12:05  p.m.  and 
2:35,  serve  Square  One  GO  Bus  Terminal.  Abertoyle  Park  & Ride  and  Guelph. 

Sunday  and  holiday  Monday  trips  will  resume. 

31-GEORGETOWN  GO  BUS 

Friday  trips  (rom  the  University  of  Guelph  to  Brampton  will  resume. 

4G-HWY.  407  WEST  GO  BUS 

Several  new  weekday  trips  will  operate  between  the  University  of  Guelph.  Aberfoyle  Park  & Ride. 
Meadowvale  GO  Station,  Hurontario  & Hwv.  407.  Bramalea  GO  Station  and  York  University 

Sunday  and  holiday  Monday  trips  will  resume. 

GET  OUT  OF  YOUR  CAR  AND  GET  ON  THE  GO. 

FOR  MORE  INFO.  VISIT  GOTRANSIT.COM  OR  GIVE  US  A CALL. 

SIGN  UP  FOR  E-NEWS  AND  RECEIVE  CUSTOMIZED  INFO. 


416  869  3200  I 888  OCT  ON  GO  (438  0646)  TTY  1 800  387  3652 
Pour  plus  do  loosoignomonls.  vcudioi  visilor  !e  an#  oolransii.com  ou 
composer  un  dos  num8io«  d-Ocssus 
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Where  Are  You  Now? 


The  fall  semester  brings  another  opportunity  to  win  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore  for 
recognizing  various  landmarks  and  locations  on  campus.  If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you 
will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who  submits  the  correct 
answer  by  Sept.  18  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca 
or  call  Ext.  56039.  We  also  invite  readers  to  submit  their  own  campus  photos  for  this  feature. 

PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


Cancer  Can’t  Dance  Like  This 

U of  G grad  takes  to  the  stage  to  share  his  experience  of  cancer 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Battling  cancer  is  no 
laughing  matter,  but  Toronto 
comedian  and  actor  Daniel  Stolfi  is 
hoping  to  use  his  personal 
experience  and  a little  humour  to 
educate  people  about  the  realities  of 
the  disease. 

Stolfi,  who  is  originally  from 
Guelph  and  who  graduated  from  U 
of  G in  2005  with  a theatre  studies 
degree,  has  written  an  edgy  one-per- 
son show  called  Cancer  Can’t  Dance 
Like  This.  He  will  perform  it  Sept.  1 8 
on  campus  at  the  George  Luscombe 
Theatre  and  Oct.  30  at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  Both  shows  start  at  8:30  p.m. 
A portion  of  the  proceeds  from 
ticket  sales  will  benefit  the 
Sunnybrook  Foundation. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  Stolfi 
started  feeling  symptoms  of  what  he 
thought  was  possibly  the  flu.  An  ini- 
tial trip  to  a walk-in  clinic  resulted  in 
a diagnosis  of  a sinus  infection,  but 
when  antibiotics  didn’t  solve  the 
problem,  he  returned  for  a second 
opinion. 

This  time,  he  insisted  on  an 
X-ray  because  he  had  been  experi- 
encing chest  pain.  The  results 


alerted  him  and  his  doctor  to  some- 
thing much  more  serious  — fluid  in 
his  left  lung  and  a grapefruit-sized 
tumour  next  to  his  heart.  He  was  di- 
agnosed with  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma. 

“It  didn’t  fully  hit  me  until  I was 
doing  treatment,”  says  Stolfi,  who 
began  intensive  chemotherapy  ses- 
sions within  days  of  receiving  the 
news.  “I’d  never  experienced  cancer 
through  anyone  else,  and  I was  na- 
ive. All  I knew  was  that  some  people 
die  and  some  people  live.  I knew  I 
might  lose  weight  and  some  hair, 
but  I didn’t  realize  the  magnitude  of 
it.” 

Despite  the  uphill  battle,  he 
chose  to  use  his  experience  — and  a 
journal  he  kept  while  in  hospital  — 
to  educate  and  inspire  others. 

“People  would  often  ask  how  I 
was  feeling,  and  I could  never  quite 
verbalize  it,”  he  says,  adding  that  he 
still  has  trouble  with  that  question. 
“The  only  way  I could  get  it  across  in 
my  own  way  was  to  do  a show  be- 
cause it’s  all  I really  know.  I’m  a per- 
former, and  this  is  my  way  of 
expressing  it.  What  I’ve  learned  is 
that,  although  everyone’s  story  is 


unique,  we  all  share  common  expe- 
riences, and  this  connects  with  a lot 
of  people.” 

The  play,  which  was  recently  per- 
formed at  the  Second  City  in  To- 
ronto to  positive  reviews,  addresses 
everything  from  hair  loss  and  weight 
loss  to  lack  of  sex  drive  and  energy 
through  comedic  monologues,  mu- 
sical numbers  and  character 
portrayals. 

“I  tried  to  find  the  humour  in 
some  of  those  dark  moments,”  says 
Stolfi,  who  is  now  in  remission  and 
cancer-free  but  still  undergoes 
weekly  chemotherapy  treatments  as 
a precaution.  "Writing  this  show 
helped  me  get  through  the  whole 
thing.  It’s  like  an  ‘in  your  face’  to 
cancer.  It’s  me  taking  a stand  to  beat 
this  thing.  The  show  explains  what 
it’s  really  like,  but  it’ll  still  make  you 
laugh.  I hope  you’re  ready  to  hear 
the  truth.” 

Tickets  for  the  U of  G show  are 
$8  general,  $5  for  students,  and  are 
available  at  the  door,  by  calling  Ext. 
53147  or  by  sending  e-mail  to  jen@ 
cancercantdancelikethis.  For  infor- 
mation about  the  River  Run  show, 
go  to  www.riverrun.ca. 


WANTED:  Idols  to  Cheer  About 


If  you've  got  talent,  the  U of  G 
Idol  competition  may  be  your 
ticket  to  fame. 

The  Office  of  Research  is  seeking 
contestants  for  its  second  annual 
College  Idol  event  to  be  held  Oct.  30 
as  a fundraiser  for  the  campus 
United  Way  campaign.  Contestants 
will  perform  during  a noon-hour 


Halloween  party  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall,  and  the  audience  will  vote  by 
making  donations  to  the  United 
Way. 

Last  year’s  event  drew  six  con- 
testants and  400  spooks  and  specta- 
tors for  the  lunch,  costume  party 
and  talent  show.  The  event  raised 
about  $2,000  for  the  United  Way, 


with  food  science  PhD  candidate 
and  violinist  Majid  Hassas  Roudsari 
voted  the  first  U of  G Idol. 

If  you’d  like  to  be  the  second, 
contact  organizer  Natalie  Carter  by 
Sept.  30  at  519-826-3809  or 
cartern@uoguelph.ca.  Proof  of  tal- 
ent may  be  required.  Carter  is  also 
the  contact  for  ticket  information. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1998  Nissan  Maxima,  V6,  silver, 
heated  mirrors  and  seats,  snow  tires, 
well-kept,  215,000  kilometres,  519- 
830-6108  or  acaputo@rogers.com. 


Black  wooden  computer  desk,  54  by 
42  by  23'/2  inches,  cupboard  on  top 
and  bottom,  upper  shelf  for  moni- 
tor; pine  bookshelves,  36,/2  by  12V4 
by  51  inches,  519-824-7065. 


OAC  Libranni  yearbooks:  1939, 
1940,  1948,  1949,  1950  and  1951, 
kharron@uoguelph.ca. 


1999  Ford  Taurus  wagon,  air,  power, 
AM/FM  stereo,  CD,  e-tested,  certi- 
fied, 153,000  km;  StairMaster  4000 
PT;  custom-made  mechanical  dog 
treadmill  based  on  horse  treadmill 
design,  very  sturdy;  14-foot  round 
trampoline,  two  years  old,  great  con- 
dition, 519-827-0419. 


Chest  freezer  made  by  Wood,  22 
cubic  feet;  grey  steel  tables  plus  four 
matching  chairs;  two  patio  loungers 
and  two  matching  chairs,  all  with 
cushions;  wood  TV/video  cabinet; 
total-body  aerobic  fitness  bike; 
Healthware  fitness  stepper;  match- 
ing grey  bedroom  set,  including 
queen-size  bed  and  mattress,  head- 
board  with  lights,  armoire  and 
dresser,  tayanbad@yahoo.ca. 


Oak  octagon  table  with  leaf,  42  by  60 
inches,  and  four  plush  upholstered 
mocha  chairs  with  casters,  excellent 
condition,  519-843-2406. 


FOR  RENT 


Four-bedroom,  2,000-square-foot 
house  on  University  property,  close 
to  Arboretum,  two  baths,  large 
farmhouse-style  kitchen,  four  appli- 
ances, available  immediately,  $1,200 
a month  plus  utilities,  519-767- 
5014. 


One-bedroom  vacation  villa  in 
Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina, 
sleeps  four,  frilly  equipped  kitchen, 
IV2  baths,  laundry,  weekly  or 
monthly  rental,  Ext.  52587,  kimo@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  visit  www.hilton 
headvilla-rental.com. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  519-836-6745  or 
fhmoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Quiet  professional  couple  seeks  fur- 
nished home  for  two  to  four  weeks 
in  September  and/or  early  October 
and  also  for  the  winter  months  (pre- 
fer December  to  April  but  timing  is 


flexible),  house  must  be  asthma/ 
allergy- friendly  with  no  pets,  smok- 
ers, moulds,  fragrances  or  chemicals, 
excellent  references,  519-763-7403. 


Full-time  nanny  to  provide  daytime 
care  for  toddler  at  our  home  near 
downtown  Guelph  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary, experience  caring  for  toddlers 
and  academic  background  in  early 
childhood  education  desired,  refer- 
ences required,  Chris,  carusoc@ 
uoguelph.ca,  or  Hafiz,  maherali@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Babysitting  for  any  age  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  in  Downey  Road 
area,  Ross,  519-836-9037. 


Writing  workshops,  sessions  in  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November, 
www.melodywren.com. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


m 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Call  today  for  a no-obligation  quote 


1-800-482-0822 

Local 

519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  webslto  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

pjtuA 

Your  Group  Discount! 


k\\i  Waterloo 
kAJ  Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.econoinlcallnsurance.a 


1 

For  information  about 
paid  advertising  in  At  Guelph, 
contact  Scott  Anderson  at 
519-827-9169  or 

theandersondifference@rogers.com. 


Pianos,  books, 

lessons  & more!  519.836.8492 


218-A  Victoria  Rd.  S. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

N1E  5R1 

fax:  519.836.9474 

www.theoctavemc.com 


inspired  choral  | 
music  to  stir 
the  human  spirit 


Chamber 


Choir 


mo -2010 


Series:  $100 

4 tickets  to  any  concert:  $100 
Tickets:  $30  | S25  | $10  students  | $5  eyeco 
River  Run  Centre  | riverrun.ca 
519.763.3000  1 800.520.2408 
More  information:  guelphchamberchoir.ca 


30th  Anniversary  Season  Highlights 


High  Renaissance 
from  Down  Under 

Ensemble  Gomberl  from  Melbourne 
Sat  Sept  26, 2009  ! 8 pm 
St.  George's  Anglican  Church 

30th  Anniversary 
Gala  Celebration 

Special  guests  Guelph  Youth  Singers 
and  Dancelheatre  David  Earle 
Sat  Nov  7.  2009  1 8 pm 
River  Run  Centre 

Handel:  Messiah 

with  Musica  Viva  Orchestra 
on  period  instruments 
Sal  Dec  19.  2009  8 pm 
River  Run  Centre 

Choral  Music 
for  the  Northern  Soul 
with  the  Orpheus  Choir  of  Toronto 
Sat  Feb  27.  2010  8 pm 
Harcourt  Memorial  United  Church 

Monteverdi: 

Vespers  of  1610 

with  Musica  Viva  Orchestra 
on  period  instruments 
Sat  May  i.20io  8 pm 
Church  of  Our  Lady 


CELEBRATING  RONA'S 
70TH  ANNIVERSARY 


Proudly  Canadian,  serving 
Canadians'  home  improvement 
needs  for  70  years 


RONA 


CA5HWAY 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


• Renovating  • Allergies 

pI'QSfl  5tdft  • Moving  • New  Baby 

Valerie  Poultou 

CARPET  & STEAMATIC.  AIR  DUFT  CLEANING 

FURNITURE  CLEANING  <oiai  cleaning  Si  resmry  Breathe  cleaner  air 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic  Call  Us  519-836-7340 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Wall-Custance  Memorial  For- 
est’s annual  dedication  ceremony  is 
Sept.  20  at  2:30  p.m. 

Horticulturist  Sean  Fox  leads 
daylong  workshops  on  shrub  identi- 
fication Sept.  22  (register  by  Sept. 
18)  and  tree  identification  Oct.  9 
(register  by  Sept.  25).  Each  work- 
shop costs  $75.  Call  Ext.  52358. 

“Evening  With  the  Stars”  is  the  focus 
of  a workshop  led  by  Trevor 
Chandler  Oct.  13  and  15  from  7 to 
9:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $55.  Registration 
and  payment  are  due  Sept.  29. 

Naturalist  Jeff  Hathaway  will  discuss 
reptiles  Oct.  16  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Cost  is  $75.  The  deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  Oct.  2. 

A workshop  on  digital  photography 
with  John  Brierley  runs  Oct.  17  from 
9 a.m.  to  noon.  Cost  is  $55.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  due  Oct.  2. 


CONCERT 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  kicks  off  Oct.  1 with  the  Andfe 
Roy  Jazz  Duo,  featuring  Montreal 
jazz  guitarist  and  composer  Andfe 
Roy  and  bassist  George  Roller.  The 
concert  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 


“Better  Sleep”  program  starting 
Sept.  29  at  8 p.m.  in  UC  441.  For 
more  information  or  to  register, 
pick  up  a pamphlet  at  the  Info  Desk 
on  UC  Level  1,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  52662. 

The  Department  of  Physics  hosts  a 
free  public  stars  night  as  part  of  the 
International  Year  of  Astronomy 
Sept.  18  at  9 p.m.  at  the 
MacNaughton  observatory. 

The  TransCanada  Institute  hosts 
artist/scholar-in-residence  Ashok 
Mathur,  who  holds  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  m Cultural  and 
Artistic  Inquiry  at  Thompson  Rivers 
University,  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  2.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  56825. 

The  U of  G Jazz  Society  is  holding 
open  auditions  until  Oct.  18.  For 
more  information,  send  e-mail  to 
guelph_jazzsoc@yahoo.ca. 

No  Wrong  Notes,  a non-auditioned, 
non-performing,  non-instrumental 
group,  is  seeking  women  who  love  to 
sing.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning 
through  listening  and  singing  for 
enjoyment.  Women  of  all  levels  of 
singing  ability  and  experience  are 
welcome.  The  group  meets  once  a 
week  at  noon.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Maryann  Kope  at 
mkope@uoguelph.ca. 


OAC’s  fall  public  lecture  series 
begins  Sept.  16  with  the  Kenneth  R. 
Farrell  Distinguished  Public  Policy 
Lectureship.  Alan  Olmstead  of  the 
University  of  California,  Davis,  will 
discuss  “Learning  to  Integrate  Sci- 
ence and  Public  Policy  to  Combat 
Livestock  Diseases  in  the  United 
States"  at  5:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


NOTICES 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  a 12-ses- 
sion  program  in  relaxation  and 
stress  management  skills  beginning 
Sept.  22  at  5:30  p.m.  in  OVC  3648. 
The  clinic  is  also  offering  a special 
workshop  on  "Better  Sleep  for  Peri- 
menopausal  Women”  Sept.  24  at  7 
p.m.  in  UC  335  and  a five-session 


seminar  series  kicks  off  for  the  fall 
semester  with  Glenn  Songer  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  discussing 
“The  Elusive  Role  of  Clostridium 
perfringens  Type  A in  Enteric  Dis- 
ease” Sept.  18  at  11  a.m.  in  OVC 
1714.  On  Sept.  25,  Prof.  Brenda 
Coomber,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
considers  "Tales  From  the  Other 
Crypt:  How  Biology  of  Colorectal 
Cancer  Affects  Tumour  Progression 
and  Response  to  Therapy”  at  1 1 a.m. 
in  OVC  17 14.  The  department  is  also 
hosting  a talk  by  visiting  professor 
Jaime  Modiano  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Sept.  18  at  2 p.m.  in  OVC 
1713.  His  topic  is  “Taking  a Bite  out 
of  Cancer  — Dogs  and  Comparative 
Oncology  Inform  the  Biology, 
Heritability  and  Treatment  of  Can- 


Richard  McCreery  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Nanotechnology  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  is  guest 
speaker  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry seminar  series  Sept.  24  at  10:45 
a.m.  in  science  complex  1511.  He 
will  present  "Building  Functional 
Electronic  Devices  From  Molecular 
Components.” 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  questions, 
call  Mary  Naim  at  Ext.  53571. 

TSS  hosts  a number  of  topic-specific 
“Learning  Circle”  discussion  groups 
throughout  the  year.  On  Sept.  23, 
“Teaching  on  the  Edge”  focuses  on 
innovative  teaching  methods.  On 
Sept.  29,  the  “Women  in  Academe” 
group  examines  "Bullying  in  the 
Academic  Environment.” 

For  instructors  who  will  be  using  the 
Desire2Leam  (D2L)  learning  man- 
agement system  for  on-campus 
courses,  TSS  is  offering  a “D2L 
Starter  Kit”  workshop  Sept.  23  or  29. 

For  instructors  with  questions  or 
concerns  about  D2L  courses  cur- 
rently running,  D2L  drop-in  clinics 
are  being  held  daily  in  September  in 
McLaughlin  Library  200-A.  Hours 
are  1:30  to  3 p.m.  Monday,  10  to 
11:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  1 to  2:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  2:30  to  4 p.m.  Thursday 
and  9:30  to  1 1 a.m.  Friday. 

TSS’s  annual  Graduate  Student 
Conference  on  University  Teaching 
runs  Sept.  19.  This  year’s  theme  is 
"Learning  to  Teach  and  Teaching  to 
Learn.”  Visit  www.uoguelph.ca/tss/ 
Gradconf/index.cfm  for  details.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Natasha 
Kenny  at  Ext.  52963. 

TSS’s  graduate  student  workshop 
series  presents  “Grading  and  Giving 
Effective  Feedback”  Sept.  25. 


Predator  Mechanisms  Among 
Coral-Reef  Sea  Cucumbers 
( Holothuroidea : Echinodermata)." 

The  adviser  is  Prof.  Joe  Ackerman. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Chad  Riopel,  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy, is  Sept.  17  at  2:30  p.m.  in  science 
complex  2315.  The  thesis  is  “Evolu- 
tionary Trade-offs  Between  Anti- 


The  Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Foun- 
dation CIBC  Run  for  the  Cure  is 
looking  for  volunteers  to  help  with 
the  Guelph  run  Oct.  4.  For  informa- 
tion, send  e-mail  to  Vol_Guelph@ 
cbcfrun.org. 

Royal  City  Musical  Productions 
presents  Nunsense,  the  Musical  Com- 
edy Sept.  1 7 to  20  at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  For  details,  visit  riverrun.ca. 

The  Exhibition  Park  Neighbour- 
hood Group  hosts  a picnic  in  the 
park  Sept.  20  from  1 to  4 p.m.  The 
afternoon  will  feature  games  and 
events  for  children,  demonstrations 
and  a fundraising  barbecue. 

The  Eden  Mills  Writers’  Festival 
runs  Sept.  18  to  20  and  includes 
workshops,  readings  and  a jazz 
concert.  Columnist  Gwynne  Dyer 
will  discuss  “After  Iraq  . . .?”  Sept.  19 
at  noon  at  the  Bookshelf  Cafe.  For 
more  information,  visit  www. 
edenmillswritersfestival.ca. 

The  Wellington  branch  of  the 
Ontario  Genealogical  Society  holds  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  Mount  Forest 
Historical  Society  Sept.  22  at  7 p.m. 
at  the  old  post  office  on  Main  Street 
in  Mount  Forest. 

“Catch  the  Wind,  Catch  the  Spirit  of 
Hope”  is  the  theme  of  a ceremony 
and  short  walk  being  held  Oct.  4 to 
celebrate  the  fives  of  those  living 
with  breast  cancer  and  to  remember 
those  who  have  died  from  it.  It 
begins  at  1 p.m.  at  Silvercreek  Park. 
For  more  information,  call  519- 
856-2089. 

The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  presents  the  exhibit 
“Over  Here:  Women,  Work  and 
WWII”  until  Nov.  8.  For  more 
details,  visit  www.wcm.on.ca. 

Local  musician  Ed  Malison  and  his 
band,  Euphoric  Flight,  will  perform 
classic  pop  and  rock  songs  with 
members  of  the  Guelph  Symphony 
Orchestra  Sept.  19  at  8 p.m.  at  the 


E.L.  Fox  Auditorium.  For  concert 
details,  visit  www.rockinwiththegso. 
com.  Tickets  are  available  at  www. 
riverrun.ca  or  519-763-3000. 

Third  Age  Learning  Guelph 
launches  another  fall  lecture  series 
Sept.  16  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
The  morning  program  at  10  a.m.  will 
focus  on  “Canada-United  States 
Relations  Past  and  Future  Outlook.” 
The  afternoon  series  at  1:30  p.m. 
explores  “Canada’s  Arctic:  Continu- 
ing Challenge.”  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  519-821-0886  or  visit 
www.thirdagelearningguelph.ca. 

The  Brain  Tumour  Foundation  of 
Canada’s  Guelph  support  group 
meets  on  the  third  Monday  of  each 
month  at  7 p.m.  at  Westminster  St. 
Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
next  meeting  is  Sept.  21. 

The  grand  opening  of  Guelph’s  new 
city  hall  is  Sept.  19,  with  the  official 
ceremony  at  10:20  a.m.  The  day  will 
feature  tours  of  the  building,  a bar- 
becue lunch,  children’s  activities  and 
a wide  range  of  musical  and  dance 
performances.  For  complete  details, 
visit  www.guelph.ca/cityhall. 

The  Guelph  Food  Bank’s 
Thanksgiving  food  drive  kicks  off 
with  “Stuff  a Bus”  from  Oct.  2 at 
noon  until  Oct.  3 at  6 p.m.  or  until 
the  bus  is  full.  The  bus  will  be  located 
in  the  Metro  parking  lot  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Stone  roads. 

World  Vision  is  launching  its  “One 
Life  Experience”  AIDS  exhibit  Sept. 
16  at  St.  Jacob’s  Farmers’  Market. 
The  2,000-square-foot  interactive 
African  village  will  be  on  display 
until  Oct.  4. 

The  City  of  Guelph  is  holding  an 
open  house  to  review  plans  for  its 
organic  waste-processing  facility 
Sept.  22  from  5:30  to  8:30  p.m.  at  the 
Cutten  Club. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Legion  holds  its 
second  annual  pig  roast  and  dance 
Sept.  1 8 starting  at  6 p.m.  and  a Scot- 
tish Festival  Sept.  20  beginning  at 
noon.  The  legion  also  runs  weekly 
meat  draws  and  dances  on  Saturdays 
and  biweekly  Sunday  dinners.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.guelph 
legion.ca. 


Riding  Legends  Trade  Reins  for  a Good  Cause 

First-ever  Equi-Challenge  supports  OVC’s  Equine  Sports  Medicine  and  Reproduction  Centre 


This  summer’s  Equi-Challenge, 
an  event  that  saw  high-profile 
riders  from  a variety  of  disciplines 
“changing  reins”  to  benefit  OVC’s 
Equine  Sports  Medicine  and 
Reproduction  Centre,  earned  rave 
reviews. 

“What  a fantastic  event,”  said  Ian 
Millar,  a Canadian  show-jumping 
world  champion  and  2008  Olympic 
silver  medallist  who  was  among  the 


equestrian  leaders  and  legends  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Aug.  27  event  at  the 
Iron  Horse  Farm  in  Caledon. 
Equi-Challenge  included  switch-ups 
such  as  jockeys  on  show  jumpers, 
dressage  riders  playing  polo  and 
show  jumpers  on  western  barrel 
racing  horses. 

Millar  could  be  seen  swinging  a 
mallet  in  a fast-paced  game  of  polo, 
climbing  aboard  a western  barrel 


racing  horse  and  performing  an 
impromptu  musical  “ballet  on 
horseback”  during  a dressage  com- 
petition. 

“It  should  become  an  annual 
event,  and  I’d  love  to  be  part  of  it  for 
a long  time,”  he  said. 

Racing  legend  Sandy  Hawley 
spent  the  day  participating  in  show 
jumping.  “I’m  going  to  be  sore  in  the 
morning,  but  it  was  a lot  of  fun  for  a 


great  cause,”  he  said.  “If  they’ll  ask 
me  again,  I’ll  be  back.  I’ll  get  some 
more  practice  and  next  year  I’ll  be 
better.” 

Other  participants  included 
Waylon  Roberts,  a Pan  Am  silver 
medallist  in  event  riding;  star  stan- 
dardbred  driver  Jody  Jamieson; 
Olympic  dressage  rider  Jackie 
Brooks;  and  the  first  female  jockey  to 
win  the  Queen’s  Plate,  Emma  Jayne 


Wilson. 

The  Equine  Sports  Medicine  and 
Reproduction  Centre  will  be  a spe- 
cialized facility  for  equine  athletes, 
offering  direct  access  to  top  special- 
ists in  the  field,  advanced  lameness 
evaluation  and  state-of-the-art  diag- 
nostic equipment.  It  will  also  offer 
reproductive  services  such  as  fertility 
evaluation,  artificial  insemination 
and  embryo  transfer. 
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INSIDE:  STUDENT  SCHOLARS  HONOURED  • EVERYBODY  WINS  • GETTING  PAST  THE ‘GEEK’ FACTOR 


What  Goes  Up  . . . 


Gravity  has  long  fascinated  newly  arrived  physics  professor  Luis 
Lehner,  who  is  studying  the  theoretical  physics  of  gravitational  waves 
at  U of  G and  the  Perimeter  Institute  for  Theoretical  Physics.  See  story 
on  page  10.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


U of  G Awarded 
Two  New  CRCs 

Ottawa  also  renews  Tier  1 chair  in  OAC 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Guelph  will  receive  $2.4 
million  over  the  next  five 
years  through  two  new  prestigious 
Canada  Research  Chairs  (CRCs)  and 
the  renewal  of  another.  Gary 
Goodyear,  minister  of  state  (science 
and  technology),  was  on  campus  last 
week  to  make  the  national 
announcement. 

In  total,  there  will  be  182  new 
CRCs  across  the  country,  worth  an 
estimated  $152  million.  Guelph’s 
CRC  count  now  stands  at  34. 

At  U of  G,  Prof.  Christian 
Blodau,  who  came  from  Germany  to 
join  the  School  of  Environmental 
Sciences  this  fall,  and  Prof.  Scott 
Weese,  Pathobiology,  have  both 
been  named  new  Tier  2 research 
chairs.  As  such,  they  are  considered 
to  have  the  potential  to  become 
world  leaders  in  their  fields  and  will 
receive  $ 1 00,000  a year  for  five  years. 


In  addition,  a Tier  1 chair  worth 
$200,000  annually  and  held  by  Prof. 
Chris  Hall,  Environmental  Sciences, 
was  renewed  for  another  seven 
years. 

“I’m  delighted  that  Christian  has 
joined  U of  G,  and  I welcome  both 
him  and  Scott  into  our  growing  co- 
hort of  outstanding  CRCs,”  says 
Prof.  Kevin  Hall,  vice-president  (re- 
search). “Their  research  and  exper- 
tise in  sustainability  and  infectious 
diseases  will  contribute  greatly  to 
our  reputation  as  a university  that  is 
poised  to  help  solve  our  planet’s 
problems.” 

He  also  congratulates  Chris  Hall 
on  his  renewal. 

Blodau,  previously  ofthe  Univer- 
sity of  Bayreuth,  was  named  the 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Environ- 
mental Geology  and  Biogeochem- 
istry. He’ll  study  carbon,  nutrients 
Continued  on  page  14 


Two  Faculty  Elected  to 
Royal  Society  of  Canada 

Theatre  scholar,  environmental  scientist  to  be  inducted  Nov.  28  in  Ottawa 


TWO  U OF  G faculty  members 
have  been  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  considered  this 
country’s  senior  academic  honour. 
Prof.  Ric  Knowles,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  and  recently  retired 
professor  Peter  Kevan  of  the  School 
of  Environmental  Sciences  are 
among  77  new  fellows.  They  will  be 
inducted  at  a Nov.  28  ceremony  in 
Ottawa. 

Founded  in  1882,  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Canada  is  the  country’s  oldest 
and  most  prestigious  scholarly  orga- 
nization. Fellows  are  selected  by 
their  peers  and  are  those  the  society 
believes  have  had  a profound  impact 
on  sciences,  arts  and  humanities  in 
Canada. 

“This  is  wonderful  recognition 
for  these  two  distinguished  research- 
ers and  for  the  University  as  well,” 
says  Prof.  Kevin  Hall,  vice-president 
(research).  “Both  Ric  and  Peter  have 
contributed  greatly  to  their  respec- 
tive fields  during  the  course  of  their 
careers,  and  it’s  gratifying  to  have 
their  achievements  honoured.  Their 
election  is  also  demonstrative  of  the 
high  quality  of  our  faculty.” 

Knowles,  a theatre  professor, 
writer  and  editor,  was  honoured  by 
the  Royal  Society  for  being  “the  fore- 
most scholar  of  Canadian  theatre  of 
his  generation.”  An  expert  on  Shake- 
spearean theatre  and  contemporary 
theories  of  theatre  production  and 
performance,  he  is  the  author  or 


co-author  of  15  books.  Two  of  his 
works  — The  Theatre  of  Form  and 
the  Production  of  Meaning:  Contem- 
porary Canadian  Dramaturgies  and 
Reading  the  Material  Theatre  — are 
considered  groundbreaking  studies. 
He  also  wrote  The  Masks  of  Judith 
Thompson  and  co-authored  the  re- 
cent Remembering  Women  Murdered 
by  Men:  Memorial  Sites  in  Canada. 
He  has  been  an  editor  of  Canadian 
Theatre  Review  since  1996. 

Knowles,  who  teaches  courses  in 
Canadian  theatre  and  drama,  re- 
cently received  the  Achievement 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Editing: 
Sustained  Achievement  from  the  As- 
sociation for  Theatre  in  Higher 
Education. 

Kevan  was  recognized  for  his  "ex- 
tensive pioneering  ecological,  zoo- 
logical and  botanical  contributions” 


and  for  being  a world  leader  in  1 
pollinator  conservation. 

A respected  insect  ecologist,  he 
has  published  more  than  150 
peer-reviewed  articles  covering  such  , 
topics  as  conservation,  behaviour 
and  learning,  physiology,  soils, 
flower  colour  and  colour  vision.  His 
studies  have  confirmed  that  human 
activities  disrupt  pollinator  popula- 
tions,  and  his  work  has  led  to  1 
changes  in  policy  and  practice. 

Kevan  served  on  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Research  Council  expert  panel  1 
on  the  status  of  pollinators,  leads  a 
national  research  network  on  polli-  j 
nation  and  is  chair  of  the  Interna-  i 
tional  Commission  for  Bee-Plant 
Relationships.  In  2005,  he  received 
the  Entomological  Society  of  Can-  j 
ada’s  Gold  Medal  for  lifelong  contri-  j 
butions  to  the  study  of  insects. 


Federal  Networks  to  Focus 
on  Bioconversion,  Pollination 

U of  G to  serve  as  hub  of  two  new  strategic  research  networks  funded  by  NSERC 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Uof  G is  home  to  two  new 
$5-million  federal  strategic 
research  networks.  Here,  world 
leaders  will  combine  their 
knowledge  and  research  expertise  to 
help  generate  sustainable  sources  of 
renewable  fuels  and  address  the 
global  pollinator  shortage. 

The  Guelph  networks  were 
among  nine  that  were  unveiled  last 
week,  with  each  receiving  about  $1 
million  a year  for  five  years  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 


The  U of  G-based  Bioconversion 
Network  and  the  Canadian  Pollina- 
tion Initiative  (CANPOLIN)  will  be 
led  by  Prof.  Hung  Lee  and  recently 
retired  professor  Peter  Kevan,  both 
of  the  School  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences. 

“This  is  phenomenal  news  for 
Guelph,”  says  Prof.  Kevin  Hall,  vice- 
president  (research).  “The  fact  that 
we  were  chosen  to  host  two  of  these 
important  initiatives  speaks  volumes 
about  the  University’s  reputation  in 
the  life  sciences  and  our  ability  to 
play  a leading  role  in  addressing 
global  challenges  such  as  our  de- 


pendence on  fossil  fuels  and 
pollinator  decline.” 

The  Bioconversion  Network 
aims  to  develop  energy-efficient, 
commercially  viable  and  environ- 
mentally sustainable  biomass  con- 
version processes.  The  ultimate  goal 
is  to  produce  new  fuel,  chemical  and 
energy  products. 

"Society  has  an  overreliance  on 
petroleum,  and  it  undermines  long- 
term energy  security  and  stifles  eco- 
nomic growth,"  says  Lee,  a U of  G 
faculty  member  since  1986.  He’ll  be 
the  network’s  scientific  co-director  | 
Continued  on  page  14  \ 
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Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18"30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

51?  836-3810 


vww.guelphniontessori.com 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Dr, : Maria  Montessori 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 
Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Considering  a move? 
Please  call  for  your 
free  market  analysis 


Angela  Crawford 

Sale*  Representative 

<519)821-3600 


angela-cr8wford@coldwellbanker.ca 

8Z4  GORDON  ST.  U201  GUELPH.  0H  , H1GIYT 


CALL  FOR  APPLICATIONS 

Co-ordinator,  Paris  Semester 
Winter  2011 

The  Paris  Semester  Committee  invites  applications  from 
interested  faculty  for  the  position  of  Co-ordinator,  Paris  Semester 
Program,  for  the  winter  semester  201 1 . This  program  is  broadly 
based,  drawing  students  from  across  colleges,  and  integrates 
the  rich  resources  of  Paris  into  each  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  co-ordinator  supervises  all  academic  activities. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  co-ordinator  include: 

• Organizing  the  content  of  the  semester 

• Recruiting,  interviewing  and  selecting  students 

• Making  travel  and  accommodation  arrangements 

• Supervising  the  semester  in  Paris 

• Teaching  two  courses  offered  during  the  semester 

• Arranging  for  sessional  instructors  in  Paris. 

Interested  faculty  are  requested  to  apply  by  Friday, 
October  16.  Please  address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 
Dr.  Fr6d6rique  Arroyas 
Chair,  Paris  Semester  Committee 
Ext.  52885  (School  of  Languages  and  Literatures) 
farroyas@uoguelph.ca. 


CELEBRATING  RONA'S 
70TH  ANNIVERSARY 


Proudly  Canadian,  serving 
Canadians'  home  improvement 
needs  for  70  years 


from  the  president 

We  Can  All 
Make  a Difference 


Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair  Summerlee  welcomes 
comments  on  his  column  at  president@uoguelph.ca. 

Last  week,  the  first  sign  of  fall  arrived  on 
campus.  I’m  not  referring  to  the  changing  leaves, 
shorter  days  or  cooler  nights.  For  me,  fall  comes  in  the 
form  of  hot  dogs  and  roasted  com.  Yes,  I’m  referring  to 
the  annual  United  Way  kick-off  barbecue.  To  me,  it’s 
the  official  start  of  autumn  and  one  of  my  favourite 
back-to-school  events. 

Once  again,  I’m  wearing  two  hats  this  year,  promot- 
ing the  U of  G campaign  and  serving  as  chair  of  the 
campaign  for  Guelph  and  Wellington  County.  It’s  a 
dual  role  that  I embrace  wholeheartedly  and  take  seri- 
ously. 

I firmly  believe  the  United  Way  is  integral  to  the 
sustainability  of  our  community,  now  and  in  the  future. 
The  United  Way  works  with  more  than  40  local  agen- 
cies to  provide  help  where  it’s  needed.  All  the  programs 
provided  by  these  agencies  strengthen  our  region  and 
make  its  members  healthier  and  safer. 

And  as  a major  employer  in  Guelph,  the  University 
plays  a vital  role  in  the  regional  United  Way  campaign. 
In  fact,  the  U of  G campaign  is  crucial  to  the  success  of 
the  regional  effort. 

Every  year,  our  generous  community  raises  the  big- 
gest share  of  the  money  the  regional  campaign  brings 
i in,  with  last  year’s  total  exceeding  $484,000.  Every  year 
we  push  the  target  a bit  higher,  and  this  year,  we  aim  to 
raise  half  a million  dollars  on  campus  — a huge  chunk 
of  the  regional  goal  of  $2.65  million. 

Admittedly,  asking  everyone  to  dig  deeper  into  their 
pockets  each  year  is  always  difficult,  but  it’s  especially  so 
this  year  while  we’re  all  still  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
the  economic  downturn.  We  continue  to  keep  a close 
eye  on  expenses  at  the  University,  and  families  and  indi- 
viduals are  cutting  back  on  just  about  everything,  in- 
cluding donations  to  charities. 

But  it’s  important  to  remember  that  people  in  our 
community  will  experience  financial  difficulty  and  will 
be  in  need  of  the  kind  of  assistance  the  United  Way  pro- 
vides. There  has  never  been  a more  critical  time  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  our  fundraising  campaign. 

Already,  more  than  60,000  people  in  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County  use  a variety  of  social,  health  and 
economic  services  provided  by  the  United  Way.  In  fact, 


seven  per  cent  of  children  in  Guelph-Wellington  live 
below  the  poverty  line. 

It’s  hard  to  fathom,  but  things  are  likely  to  get  worse. 
As  I mentioned,  the  effects  of  the  global  financial  crisis 
continue  to  be  felt  far  and  wide,  particularly  in  the  man- 
ufacturing sector. 

The  United  Way  is  committed  to  being  there  for 
those  members  of  our  community  who  need  assistance, 
and  the  United  Way  needs  our  help  to  make  sure  it  can 
reach  everyone  — now,  more  than  ever. 

By  donating  to  the  United  Way,  we  are  ensuring  the 
continuation  of  a way  of  life  that  has  been  a cornerstone 
of  this  city  throughout  its  history. 

For  starters,  the  agency  helps  the  most  vulnerable 
members  of  society,  including  families  living  in  pov- 
erty, victims  of  domestic  abuse  and  senior  citizens.  It 
also  runs  numerous  programs  that  are  essential  compo- 
nents of  an  enlightened  and  giving  society.  These  range 
from  efforts  to  improve  conditions  for  people  with 
chronic  health  problems  to  providing  literacy  training 
and  bereavement  support. 

Ultimately,  supporting  the  United  Way  is  investing 
in  our  community’s  future.  The  programs  supported  by 
the  United  Way  help  improve  people’s  quality  of  life 
and  make  our  city  a better,  safer  place.  That’s  a goal  ev- 
eryone can  support.  But  meeting  the  needs  in  our  com- 
munity requires  a commitment  from  all  of  us. 

I know  we  are  up  to  the  challenge  because  we  have  a 
history  and  a culture  of  giving  on  this  campus,  of  recog- 
nizing our  responsibilities  in  helping  our  friends,  col- 
leagues and  community  members  who  are  in  need. 

People  can  get  involved  in  many  ways.  You  can  give 
generously  through  the  payroll  deduction  plan,  donate 
items  to  a raffle  or  participate  in  the  many  fundraising 
activities  around  campus.  You  can  also  take  it  one  step 
further  by  finding  out  about  the  services  provided  by 
the  United  Way  and  seeing  how  you  can  help  year- 

round  by  volunteering  or  providing  other  assistance. 

However  you  choose  to  get  involved,  your  contribu- 
tions will  help  create  a more  humane  and  livable 
Guelph.  And  this  is  what  the  United  Way  campaign  is 
all  about.  It’s  a reminder  to  each  of  us  that  we  can  make 
a difference,  empower  others,  leave  a legacy  of  caring 
and  help  strengthen  our  community  by  changing  lives 
and  improving  life. 


Clarke  to  Continue  Responsibility 
for  Office  of  Graduate  Studies 


PROF.  Anthony  Clarke,  assistant 
vice-president  (academic),  has 
assumed  official  responsibility  for 
Graduate  Studies.  He  has  been 
carrying  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office  for  the  past  year  while  the 
University  began  efforts  to  restruc- 
ture its  approach  to  the  review  and 
quality  assurance  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs,  says  Prof. 
Maureen  Mancuso,  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic). 

The  review  is  intended  to  com- 
plement and  harmonize  with  a sys- 
tem-wide reorganization,  led  by  the 


Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  to 
replace  disparate  and  disconnected 
review  processes  with  a common  ap- 
proach, she  says. 

Previously,  U of  G’s  portfolio  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams was  split  between  the  dean  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  the  assistant 
vice-president  (academic). 

“With  a common  process  forth- 
coming at  the  provincial  level,  it 
made  sense  to  align  our  efforts,"  says 
Mancuso.  “This  new  structure  not 
only  better  reflects  the  contempo- 
rary needs  of  the  University  and  the 


system,  but  also  yields  a more  ratio- 
nal allocation  of  administrative  posi- 
tions in  a time  of  fiscal  constraints.” 
Clarke  brings  years  of  adminis- 
trative experience  to  the  position, 
she  says.  Previously,  he  was  acting 
associate  vice-president  (research) 
and  acting  co-director  of  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs.  He  also 
served  as  acting  dean  of  the  College 
of  Biological  Science,  chaired  the 
former  Department  of  Microbiology 
and  was  the  international  liaison  of- 
ficer for  five  years.  He  has  been  a 
faculty  member  since  1986. 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 
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news  in  brief 


OAC  NAMES  ASSOCIATE  DEANS 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
recently  announced  the  appoint- 


Getting  Past  Writer’s  Block 


ment  of  three  new  associate  deans. 
Prof.  Rene  Van  Acker,  who  joined 
the  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture as  chair  in  2006,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  established 
position  of  associate  dean  (external 
relations).  Prof.  Jonathan  Schmidt,  ! 
Environmental  Sciences,  who 
joined  U of  G in  1988,  has  been 
named  associate  dean  (academic). 
Prof.  Beverley  Hale,  Environmental 
Sciences,  who  joined  U of  G in 
1990,  has  been  appointed  associate 
dean  (research  and  innovation).  All 
three  appointments  are  for  five- 
year  terms. 


OTIS  TO  SERVE  AS  ACTING 
DIRECTOR  OF  ARBORETUM 

Prof.  Card  Otis,  Environmental 
Sciences,  has  been  appointed  acting 
director  of  the  Arboretum  until 
April  30,  2010,  while  Prof.  Alan 
Watson  is  on  study  leave. 


BECOME  A BETTER  ‘U* 

Occupational  Health  and  Wellness 
kicks  off  its  fall  Better  “U”  program 
with  an  information  and  sign-up 
session  Oct.  5 at  noon  in  Room  168 
of  the  Axelrod  Building.  It  will  fea- 
ture motivational  speaker  Lee  Scott. 
The  free  exercise  program  runs 
from  noon  to  1 p.m.  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  starting  Oct.  7.  It  offers 
a number  of  options:  leisure  walk- 
ing, power  walking,  running,  learn- 
ing to  run  and  stretching.  Meeting 
place  is  the  Powell  Building.  To  reg- 
ister for  the  presentation  or  the 
Better  “U”  program,  contact  Annie 
Eleveld  at  Ex t.  5681 1 or 

aeleveld@uoguelph.ca.  For  more 
details,  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/hr/ 
ohs. 


Yearbook 

Celebrates 

Partnership 

ASPECIAL  Agri-Food  Yearbook 
edition  of  U of  G’s  Research 
magazine  was  published  this  sum- 
mer, highlighting  the  advancements 
made  possible  by  the  partnership 
between  the  University  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA).  i 
The  30-page  magazine  includes  i 
articles  and  information  about  the  ; 
research  and  services  provided 
through  the  partnership,  as  well  as 
how  it  will  help  Ontario  build  its 
position  as  a leader  in  agricultural 
innovation. 

“The  people  of  Ontario  have 
benefited  over  the  years  from  our 
partnership  with  OMAFRA  in  criti- 
cal ways,”  says  Prof.  Rich  Moccia, 
associate  vice-president  (research) 
agri-food  and  partnerships. 

“It  has  resulted  in  research 
breakthroughs,  a safer  food  supply, 
improved  disease  monitoring  and 
prevention,  and  new  products  and 
technology.  It  will  continue  to  be 
fundamental  to  the  future  of  the 
province’s  agri-food  industry.” 

The  yearbook  is  available  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/research/omafra 
or  in  the  Office  of  Research. 


Writing  a novel  is  like  mining  in  the  dark,  says  Funny  Boy  author 


Shyam  Selvadurai  is  sharing  his  passion  for  writing  at  U of  G this  semester. 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Award-winning  author  Shyam 
Selvadurai  didn't  start  out 
wanting  to  be  a writer.  “When  I was  a 
child  in  Sri  Lanka,  I used  to  organize 
my  cousins  to  do  plays,”  says 
Selvadurai,  who  is  writer-in- 
residence  in  the  School  of  English 
and  Theatre  Studies  for  the  fall 
semester.  “My  parents  encouraged 
me  to  become  involved  in  theatre, 
and  after  we  moved  to  Canada,  1 
enrolled  at  York  University  and 
studied  drama.” 

His  career  path  took  a sharp  turn 
in  his  fourth  year,  when  he  took  a 
playwriting  class  and  “fell  in  love 
with  writing.  It  was  like  coming 
home.” 

Discovering  his  love  for  writing 
was  fortuitous  because  Selvadurai 
realized  he  was  “hitting  a brick  wall” 
when  it  came  to  a future  in  Canadian 
theatre,  where  there  were  few  roles 
for  non-whites  and  no  interest  in 
South  Asian  productions.  That  rec- 
ognition led  him  to  another  deci- 
sion: “There  was  no  point  in  writing 
plays,  so  I made  a deliberate  decision 
to  go  into  writing  fiction.” 

His  first  step:  taking  a course  in 
creative  writing.  “At  the  end  of  the 
course,  the  instructor  told  me  not  to 
come  back,”  says  Selvadurai.  “I 
knew  what  I needed  to  know  — now 
it  was  time  to  just  go  and  write.” 

The  aspiring  author  had  enough 
money  saved  up  to  rent  an  inexpen- 
sive apartment  in  Montreal  and 
write  for  a year.  “I  spent  that  whole 
year  writing  a novel,  but  when  it  was 
done,  it  was  dead.  Stillborn.  I knew  it 
wouldn’t  work.” 

So  he  tucked  the  manuscript 
away,  moved  into  his  parents’  base- 
ment in  Scarborough  and  worked  at 
a bookstore.  “It  was  very  hard  to  give 
up  my  lovely  apartment  in  Mon- 
treal, but  that’s  what  it  is  to  be  a 
writer  — you  give  up  everything  for 
your  passion.” 

In  Scarborough,  Selvadurai  be- 
gan working  on  a new  novel  that  was 
written  as  a series  of  short  stories. 

“I  wanted  to  get  something  pub- 
lished, to  have  something  out  there, 


so  I sent  one  of  the  stories  to  the  To- 
ronto South  Asian  Review,”  he  says. 
Shortly  after  it  was  published,  an- 
other editor  reprinted  it  in  an  an- 
thology. That  led  to  a call  from  a 
publisher  asking  if  he  had  a book- 
length  manuscript. 

“I  did,  and  that  became  Funny 
Boy,”  he  says.  "Funny  Boy  was  a 
bestseller  and  won  several  awards. 
Right  away  I started  on  the  next  one, 
Cinnamon  Gardens,  vAnch  Is  about 
my  grandmother's  life.  ” 

Published  in  1994,  Funny  Boy 
won  the  Smithbooks/Books  in  Can- 
ada First  Novel  Award,  was  short- 
listed for  the  Giller  Prize,  won  the 
Lambda  Award  for  Best  Gay  Men’s 
Fiction  and  was  an  American  Library 
Association  Notable  Book.  It  was 
also  turned  into  a radio  play  and  a 
screenplay.  Cinnamon  Gardens,  pub- 
lished in  1998,  was  short-listed  for 
the  Trillium  Award,  the  Premio 
Internazionale  Riccardo  Bacchelli 
and  the  Aloa  Literary  Award. 

Selvadurai’s  next  book  was  writ- 
ten for  young  adults.  Swimming  in 
the  Monsoon  Sea  is  about  a boy  com- 
ing to  terms  with  his  sexuality.  “I  al- 
ways wanted  to  do  a young-adult 
novel  because  I love  the  energy  that 
teens  read  with,”  he  says.  The  book 
won  numerous  awards  and  honours 
and  was  short-listed  for  the  Gover- 
nor General’s  Literary  Award. 

In  addition,  he  has  edited  a col- 
lection of  short  stories  (Story  Wal- 
lah) and  contributed  stories  to  sev- 
eral more  anthologies. 

For  Selvadurai,  writing  a novel 
begins  with  thoughts  and  ideas  jot- 
ted down  in  an  online  journal.  As  the 
ideas  build  up,  he  starts  to  do  re- 
search. “When  I wanted  to  write  a 
coming-of-age  story,  I read  lots  of 
coming-of-age  novels.  When  I wrote 
Cinnamon  Gardens,  which  takes 
place  in  the  1920s,  I read  Edwardian 
novels  to  get  the  feel  of  that  formal 
prose.” 

He  may  spend  three  to  sue 
months  in  this  preliminary  stage,  but 
at  the  end  of  it,  he  has  pieced  to- 
gether a 10-page  outline  of  the  novel 
and  is  ready  to  start  writing. 

Thirty  to  60  pages  in,  “I  have  my 


first  writer’s  block,”  he  says.  “That’s 
usually  a character  who  doesn’t  want 
to  follow  the  plot.  It’s  both  exhilarat- 
ing and  terrifying:  exhilarating  be- 
cause it  means  the  novel  is  born  and 
has  its  own  voice,  but  terrifying  be- 
cause I have  no  idea  what  to  do 
next.” 

His  solution  is  to  take  a little 
break,  then  go  back  to  the  book,  re- 
writing and  revising  from  the  begin- 
mrv£.  Usually  that  %ets  Yum  to  about 

page  90,  when  another  block  stops 
him. 

"It’s  like  mining,  trying  to  tunnel 
a mineshaft  into  the  story,  with  lots 
of  feeling  around  in  the  dark,”  says 
Selvadurai.  “You  arrive  at  a novel  by 
a series  of  accidents.  People  think 
you  do  it  with  such  deliberation,  but 
actually  it’s  more  intuition  and 
stumbling  across  stuff.  That’s  why 
having  a passion  for  what  you’re 
writing  is  so  essential.  You  need 
enough  passion  to  sustain  you  over 
the  three  or  four  years  it  can  take  to 
write  a novel.” 

Throughout  the  fall  semester, 
Selvadurai  will  share  his  passion  for 
writing  with  members  of  the  U of  G 
community.  A previous  stint  as 
writer-in-residence  at  McMaster 
University  has  given  him  an  appreci- 
ation for  the  program. 

“For  writers,  it’s  an  opportunity 
to  show  your  work  to  someone  and 
get  feedback  in  a non-threatening 
environment.  In  class,  you’re  shar- 
ing your  writing  with  the  whole 
class.  Here  it’s  just  the  two  of  us.” 

Anyone  interested  in  submitting 
a manuscript  or  arranging  an  ap- 
pointment with  Selvadurai  can  con- 
tact him  through  Michael  Boterman 
at  Ext.  53147.  The  author  invites 
submissions  of  adult  and  young- 
adult  fiction,  memoirs  and  biogra- 
phies, but  not  poetry  or  screenplays. 

Selvadurai  will  also  participate  in 
a dialogue  being  hosted  by  the 
TransCanada  Institute  Sept.  30  at 
noon  at  9 University  Ave.  E.  He  will 
discuss  the  fusion  of  art  and  research 
with  Ashok  Mathur,  Canada  Re- 
search Chair  in  Cultural  and  Artistic 
Inquiry  at  Thompson  Rivers 
University. 


People 

GRAD  STUDENTS  NOVEL 
NOMINATED  FOR  GILLER 

Shani  Mootoo,  an  MA  student  in 
the  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies,  has  been  nominated  for  a 
Scotiabank  Giller  Prize  for  her 
novel  Valmiki’s  Daughter.  Pub- 
lished by  House  of  Anansi  Press,  the 
book  is  among  12  titles  selected  out 
of  96  submissions.  The  short-listed 
finalists  will  be  announced  Oct.  6. 


CME  PROF  AWARDED 
NEW  TEACHING  GRANT 

Prof.  May  Aung,  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies,  is  one  of  two 
researchers  from  across  North 
I America  to  receive  inaugural  NVivo 
8 grants  from  QSR  International,  a 
qualitative  research  software  devel- 
; oper.  The  $10,000  teaching  grant 
will  allow  students  to  test  the  latest 
qualitative  data  analysis  technology. 


CBS  STUDENT  RECEIVES 
ROTARY  AMBASSADORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  2010/11 

Nathan  Lachowsky,  a fourth-year 
; biological  sciences  student,  has  I 
| been  awarded  an  Ambassadorial  i 
! Scholarship  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
I Burlington  North.  The  $25,000 
I award  supports  an  academic  year  of  j 
study  in  another  country.  The  ' 
scholarship  program  aims  to  fur-  1 
ther  international  understanding  ' 

1 and  friendly  relations  among  peo-  1 
pie  of  different  countries. 


JOURNALISTS  CAPTURE 
AWARDS  FROM  FARM 
WRITERS'  FEDERATION 

Owen  Roberts,  director  of  research  j 
commurvvcaUous  m xbe  Ofbce  of 
Research,  won  a silver  medal  for  his 
Guelph  Mercury  column  “Urban  j 
Cowboy”  from  the  Canadian  Farm 
Writers’  Federation,  which  pre-  1 
sented  its  annual  writing  and 
broadcast  awards  recently  in  1 
Edmonton.  A silver  award  also  went 
to  student  SPARK  writer  Arthur 
Churchyard  for  best  TV  news  ' 
reporting.  SPARK  writer  Natalie 
Osborne  captured  bronze  for  best  j 
radio  news  reporting. 


RETIREMENT  PARTY  SET 

A reception  will  be  held  Oct.  29  for 
Judy  Kerr,  a staff  member  in 
Registrarial  Services  who  is  retiring 
after  44  years  at  U of  G.  The  event 
runs  from  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  in 
Room  442  of  the  University  Centre. 
RSVPs  are  requested  by  Oct.  20.  For 
more  information  or  to  contribute 
to  a gift,  call  Bonnie  Palmer  at  Ext.  j 
53311. 


In  Memoriam 

Retired  food  science  professor  Don  : 
Irvine  died  Aug.  1 7 at  the  age  of  89.  ; 
A 1942  graduate  of  OAC,  he  joined 
the  Royal  Canadian  Army  Service 
Corps  and  served  overseas  as  first 
lieutenant  until  1946.  After  the  war, 
he  completed  his  M.Sc.  and  PhD  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madi- 
son  before  returning  to  Guelph  as 
professor  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science,  with  a focus 
on  cheese  technolog)'.  He  retired  in 
1987.  Prof.  Irvine  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Jeanne;  four  children,  Susan, 
Donald,  Ken  and  Robert;  and  four  i 
grandchildren. 
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2009  Chancellors*  and  President’s  Scholars 

Scholarship  recipients  bring  academic  accolades,  international  experiences,  leadership  achievements  to  Guelph 


Menendez,  Lauren  Patrick  and  Kevin  Lees.  In  back  are  Rachael  Vriezen,  Anita  Acai,  Erin 
Stephenson,  Summerlee,  Lauren  Christensen  and  Leslie  Kumagai.  Missing  from  the  photo 
is  Ian  Donald.  photo  by  grant  martin 


UOF  G’s  most  prestigious  entrance 
awards  have  a new  addition  this  year, 
j Joining  the  President’s  Scholarships  and  the 
Lincoln  Alexander  Chancellor’s  Scholarship  is 
the  Pamela  Wallin  Chancellor’s  Scholarship. 

1 The  two  Chancellors’  Scholarships  and  seven 
President’s  Scholarships  were  presented  Sept. 

2 at  a luncheon  hosted  by  president  Alastair 
Summerlee. 

The  award  named  in  honour  of  chancellor 
Pamela  Wallin  recognizes  students  who  have 
helped  lead  activities  that  demonstrate  an  in- 
i terest  in  international  relations  and  develop- 
ment. They  must  have  an  ongoing  desire  to 
I gain  broader  subject  knowledge  through 
coursework  and/or  engagement  in  the  disci- 
pline and  must  show  potential  to  become 
leaders  in  society. 

The  scholarship  named  in  honour  of  chan- 
cellor emeritus  Lincoln  Alexander  was 
launched  in  2002  to  honour  the  former  On- 
tario lieutenant-governor  on  his  80th  birth- 
day. The  award  recognizes  students  of 
academic  distinction  who  are  aboriginal,  per- 
sons with  a disability  or  members  of  a 
racialized  minority,  and  is  intended  to  en- 
hance student  diversity  at  U of  G. 

The  President’s  Scholarships  have  been 
awarded  since  1987  to  a total  of  249  students, 
including  this  year's  recipients.  Funded 
j through  donations  from  alumni,  friends,  fac- 
ulty and  staff,  they  honour  these  distinguished 
University  leaders  and  supporters:  Dick 
Brown,  Cecil  and  Ingrid  Franklin,  Charles 
Humphrey,  Jack  Longstaffe,  Burt  Matthews, 
Fred  and  Kathleen  Metcalfe,  Rol-land  Farms 
Limited  and  Lillian  Stewart  Usher. 

Both  the  Chancellors’  and  President’s 
Scholarships  provide  $26,000  over  four  years 
and  include  the  opportunity  for  a summer  re- 
i search  assistantship  after  the  first  year  of  study 
' (a  $6,000  stipend)  with  one  of  Guelph’s  lead- 
ing professors. 

The  Sept.  2 luncheon  included  parents  and 
family  of  the  2009  recipients  and  recognized 
Guelph  faculty  who  will  serve  as  mentors  for 
the  scholars. 

Lincoln  Alexander 
Chancellor’s  Scholarship 

Lauren  Patrick 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Secondary  School, 

London 

Throughout  high  school,  Lauren  excelled  in 
academics  and  numerous  extracurricular 
' activities.  She  participated  in  the  Science 
, Olympics  and  was  a member  of  the  synchro- 
nized swim  team,  electric  car  club,  and  multi- 
cultural and  social  awareness  committee.  She 
worked  in  the  community  as  a lifeguard, 
swimming  instructor  and  coach  for  the  Lon- 
| don  Synchro  Club.  She  volunteered  with  chil- 
dren with  physical  and  mental  disabilities  and 
completed  13  years  with  Girl  Guides  of  Can- 
ada, including  three  years  as  a junior  leader. 
Lauren  has  achieved  all  this  and  more  while 
devoting  three  hours  a day  to  treatments 
needed  to  manage  her  cystic  fibrosis. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  John  Runciman,  Engi- 
' neering 

l_  I 

An  information  package  about  U of  G’s 
Chancellors’  and  President’s  Scholar- 
ships and  the  application  process  is  avail-  ■ 
able  from  the  associate  registrar,  Student 
Financial  Services,  at  Ext.  56032,  or  by 
visiting  the  website  www.uoguelph.ca/  I 
I president/scholars. 


Pamela  Wallin 
Chancellor's  Scholarship 

Rachael  Vriezen 

Preston  High  School,  Cambridge 

Through  the  Global  Outreach  program  at  her 
school,  Rachael  participated  in  mission  trips 
to  Kenya,  Tanzania  and  Peru,  followed  by  a 
co-op  placement  with  Global  Outreach,  where 
she  learned  about  the  administrative  side  of 
development  work.  She  has  received  numer- 
ous academic  awards  and  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent her  school  in  a DECA  business  competi- 
tion, the  Shad  Valley  international  program, 
Reach  for  the  Top  and  conferences  related  to 
political  and  social  issues.  She  was  editor  of  the 
school  newspaper,  president  of  the  arts  coun- 
cil and  a member  of  the  instrumental  band. 
Rachael  is  also  a member  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Air  Cadets  and  is  a licensed  glider  pilot. 
Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Craig  Johnson,  Political 
Science 

President’s  Scholarships 

Anita  Acai 

John  F.  Ross  Collegiate  Vocational  Insti- 
tute, Guelph 

Anita  is  a committed  science  student  who 
excelled  in  the  Pascal  and  Cayley  mathematics 
competitions,  yet  she  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
arts  and  social  sciences.  She  edited  her  school’s 
literary  and  fine  arts  journal,  played  saxo- 
phone in  the  concert  and  jazz  bands,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  school  choir.  She  served  as 
president  of  the  Zonta  Club  and  founded  a 
project  to  collect  supplies  for  a small  school  in 
Sierra  Leone.  Anita  has  a black  belt  in  karate 
and  helps  with  recreation  programs  at  a 
seniors’  home,  where  she  was  voted  “Jane  of 
All  Trades”  because  of  the  many  tasks  she  per- 
formed. She  tutored  other  students  in  math 
and  science  and  worked  at  least  10  hours  a 
week. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  John  Greenwood,  Molecu- 
lar and  Cellular  Biology 


Laura  Christensen 

University  of  Toronto  Schools,  Toronto 

Laura  graduated  as  one  of  the  top  students  in  a 
high  school  where  only  gifted  students  are 
accepted.  Her  success  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics fuelled  her  interest  in  environmental 
research  and  enabled  her  to  work  one  summer 
as  a research  assistant  with  the  Deep  River  Sci- 
ence Academy  on  a bioremediation  project  for 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited.  Laura  also 
participated  in  the  inter-school  Envirothon 
competition  and  her  school’s  eco-council  and 
was  one  of  three  students  featured  on  a CBC 
Radio  program  called  High  School  Kids  Save 
the  Planet.  A well-rounded  student,  she 
headed  the  lighting/stage  crew  for  school  pro- 
ductions and  was  captain  of  the  wrestling 
team.  She  volunteered  with  the  local  food 
bank,  worked  with  Habitat  for  Humanity  in  El 
Salvador  and  completed  conservation 
research  in  the  Peruvian  rainforest. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Val  Davidson,  Engineer- 
ing 

Ian  Donald 

Nepean  High  School,  Ottawa 

Ian  is  an  athlete  who  excels  in  track  and  field, 
cross-country  and  triathlon.  He’s  a member  of 
the  Provincial  Triathlon  Centre  junior  devel- 
opment squad.  A champion  in  many  other 
ways,  Ian  has  been  an  honour-roll  student 
throughout  high  school  and  has  been  cast  in 
four  of  his  school’s  theatrical  productions.  He 
also  served  as  co-host  of  a half-hour  cable  TV 
show  called  High  School  Sports  Zone.  Ian  vol- 
unteered with  the  United  Way  and  as  a coach 
in  local  running  and  swimming  programs, 
mentored  younger  students,  contributed  to 
the  school  newspaper  and  was  co-president  of 
the  student  council. 

Faadty  mentor:  Prof.  Stuart  McCook,  associate 
dean  of  research  and  graduate  studies  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  a faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  History. 


Leslie  Kumagai 

Dr.  Norman  Bethune  Collegiate  Institute, 
Agincourt 

With  her  career  goal  in  mind,  Leslie  has  accu- 
mulated more  than  400  hours  of  volunteer 
experience  at  a local  veterinary  clinic,  but  that 
commitment  is  just  one  part  of  her  personal- 
ity. She  was  a principal  flutist  in  her  school’s 
concert  band,  played  saxophone  in  the  jazz 
band  and  is  a member  of  the  Toronto  Youth 
Wind  Orchestra.  Leslie  received  academic 
honours  throughout  high  school  and  excelled 
as  a student  leader  — organizing  charitable 
fundraisers  and  launching  a committee  to 
promote  healthy  eating.  She  also  played  for  a 
local  slo-pitch  team  and  competed  provin- 
cially  as  a member  of  her  school’s  golf  team. 
Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Andy  Robinson,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 

Kevin  Lees 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  Collegiate  and 
Vocational  Institute,  Thunder  Bay 

After  graduating  from  Port  Arthur  Collegiate 
Institute  as  an  honour  student,  Kevin  took  a 
year  off  to  join  Canada  World  Youth,  volun- 
teering in  a Manitoba  Hutterite  colony  and  in 
Gorontalo,  Indonesia.  He  returned  to  school 
at  Sir  Winston  Churchill  Collegiate  to  prepare  I 
for  university  admission.  Kevin  is  an  environ- 
mentalist, a competitive  debater  and  a musi- 
cian, performing  both  at  school  and  in  an 
alternative  jazz  band  called  Finding  Molly 
Bish.  He  has  also  worked  as  a lifeguard  and 
life-saving  instructor,  was  a successful  com- 
petitor in  the  100-metre  dash  and  earned  the 
MVP  title  in  basketball. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Kevin  Hall,  vice-presi- 
dent (research)  and  a faculty  member  in  the  i 
School  of  Engineering 

Abigail  Menendez 

Peterborough  Collegiate,  Peterborough 

Abby  is  an  exceptional  scholar  and  one  of  the  ! 
highest-achieving  students  at  her  school.  As  ! 
one  of  her  teachers  wrote:  “Abby  was  inter- 
ested in  learning.  She  was  never  interested  in  1 
marks  for  the  sake  of  marks.  She  mastered  the  j 
material,  and  the  mark  took  care  of  itself.”  She 
was  also  committed  to  many  extracurricular 
activities,  including  field  and  ice  hockey,  arts 
performances,  environmental  initiatives  and 
an  African  outreach  group  dedicated  to  rais- 
ing awareness  of  conditions  in  Africa.  She  was 
chosen  to  be  a “Link  Leader”  in  a program  to 
assimilate  new  students  and  was  involved 
with  Jamaica  Self-Help,  an  international 
development  agency  that  promotes  healthy 
Jamaican  communities  and  raises  awareness 
of  global  issues.  Abby  was  also  selected  to 
attend  a model  UN  symposium  in  The  Hague. 
Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Sofie  Lachapelle,  History 

Erin  Stephenson 
Waterloo  Collegiate,  Waterloo 

Erin’s  high  school  marks  demonstrate  that 
she’s  an  outstanding  student;  her  extracurric- 
ular activities  show  she’s  also  a well-rounded 
individual.  An  accomplished  writer,  she  rep- 
resented her  school  in  three  poetry  competi- 
tions. The  Perimeter  Institute  selected  her  to 
attend  its  International  Summer  School  for 
Young  Physicists.  One  of  the  best  javelin 
throwers  in  the  Waterloo  region,  she  also 
competed  in  track  and  field  and  ice  and  field 
hockey,  and  was  an  MVP  at  a local  swim  club. 
Erin  plays  piano,  coaches  minor  sports  and 
received  a Junior  Achievement  Award  for 
product  design. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Andrea  Buchholz,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition 
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COLLEGE  oi  aRTS 


Essays  examine  role  of  clubs,  societies  in  preserving  identity  of  Scottish  migrants 


Anew  BOOK  examining  the  wide 
variety  of  clubs,  societies  and 
institutions  established  around  the 
world  by  Scottish  migrants  was 
unveiled  Sept.  26  at  U of  G’s  fall 
Scottish  Studies  Colloquium. 

A collection  of  essays  written  by 
several  of  the  world’s  leading  schol- 
ars on  the  Scottish  diaspora  — in- 
cluding some  from  Guelph  — Ties  of 
Bluid,  Kin  and  Countrie  is  the  inau- 
gural volume  of  the  Guelph  Series  in 
Scottish  Studies. 

“Some  of  these  groups  like  the  St. 
Andrew’s  societies  were  religious  in 
nature  and  dedicated  to  helping  re- 
lieve poverty  among  Scottish  immi- 
grants,’’ says  Prof.  Graeme  Morton, 


Guelph’s  Scottish  Studies  Founda- 
tion Chair.  “But  there  were  also  oth- 
ers like  Robbie  Burns  clubs  and 
Caledonia  clubs  that  were  more 
about  socializing  and  music  and 
drinking.  They  all  had  a role  in  help- 
ing to  shape  and  preserve  a distinc- 
tive Scottish  identity  in  their 
adopted  communities.” 

With  a foreword  by  Michael  Rus- 
sell, Scotland’s  minister  for  culture, 
external  affairs  and  the  constitution, 
Ties  of  Bluid  is  the  first  volume  of  its 
kind  to  explore  these  associations. 

The  goal  is  to  publish  a new  vol- 
ume on  a different  aspect  of  Scottish 
studies  every  couple  of  years  to  pro- 
vide up-and-coming  scholars  from 


U of  G with  an  additional  forum  to 
get  their  work  in  print,  says  Morton. 
“We’re  hoping  it  will  have  wide  ap- 
peal in  Canada  and  internationally." 

The  annual  fall  colloquium  is  a 
thank  you  to  supporters  of  the  Scot- 
tish Studies  Foundation.  Special 
guests  this  year  included  plenary 
speaker  John  McGavin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southampton,  who  re- 
ceived the  Frank  Watson  Prize  for 
his  book  Theatricality  and  Narrative 
in  Medieval  and  Early-Modern  Scot- 
land. 

University  of  Edinburgh  profes- 
sor Jenny  Wormald  gave  the  Jill 
McKenzie  Memorial  Lecture  on 
"Godly  Scotland:  Myth  or  Reality?" 


Everybody  Wins 


United  Way  prizes  are  both  an  incentive  and  a thank  you 


BY  MARY  DICK1ESON 


This  bicycle  shelter  adjacent  to  Branion  Plaza  was  built  this  summer  in  response  to  commuters  who  cited  the 
lack  of  secure  shelters  as  an  obstacle  to  riding  their  bikes  to  work.  It’s  the  first  of  what  Parking  Services  and 
Transportation  Planning  hopes  will  be  many  such  shelters  on  campus.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 


Shelter  From  the  Storm 

New  bicycle  shelter  part  of  long-term  plan  to  reduce  dependence  on  motor  vehicles 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

Love  the  idea  of  riding  your 
bicycle  to  campus  but  hate  the 
thought  of  leaving  it  out  in  the 
elements  all  day?  It’s  Parking 
Services  and  Transportation  Plan- 
ning to  the  rescue. 

The  first  of  what  is  hoped  will  be 
many  parking  shelters  was  installed 
adjacent  to  Branion  Plaza  this  sum- 
mer. It’s  part  of  a long-term  plan 
that  focuses  on  reducing  depend- 
ence on  motor  vehicles  and  promot- 
ing alternatives  such  as  walking, 
cycling  and  public  transportation, 
says  lan  Weir,  manager  of  Parking 
Services  and  Transportation  Plan- 
ning. 

The  aluminum  and  Plexiglas 
structure  holds  about  20  bikes,  “and 
we  plan  to  install  enough  shelters  to 
accommodate  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
our  bike-rack  capacity,  or  about  120 


out  of  1,200  bikes,”  says  Weir. 

The  bike  shelters  were  proposed 
in  budget  plans  earlier  this  year  in  re- 
sponse to  demand  from  commuters 
who  cited  the  lack  of  secure  shelters 
as  an  obstacle  to  riding  their  bikes  to 
work,  he  says.  A second  shelter  will 
likely  be  completed  this  yea^r  in.  from 
of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building. 

“We  are  working  closely  with 
Physical  Resources  and  the  Land- 
scape Advisory  Committee  to  deter- 
mine future  locations.  Any  place 
where  you  see  a large  number  of  bike 
racks  will  probably  be  on  our  radar 
for  a potential  shelter." 

The  shelters  are  built  by  the  same 
Ontario-based  company  that  con- 
structed the  GoTransit  shelters  in 
the  transit  hub  in  front  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  The  new  shelter  was 
one  of  several  projects  that  marked  a 


busy  summer  for  Weir’s  depart- 
ment, including  new  sidewalks  and 
parking  lots. 

The  bike  shelters  are  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  making  the  campus 
more  bike-friendly,  but  there  are 
probably  other  barriers  such  as  road 
safety  and  md'y/iduai  access  lo  levi- 
able bikes,  says  Gillian  Maurice,  U of  i 
G’s  sustainability  co-ordinator.  j 

“Fortunately,  the  campus  has  ad-  I 
ditional  resources  to  promote  [ 
greener  transportation  and  safety 
such  as  the  CSA  Bike  Centre.  And 
Parking  Services  and  T ransportation 
Planning  is  working  with  the  City  of 
Guelph  to  improve  the  bike  lane  net- 
work across  the  city.  We’ve  had  re- 
quests from  the  campus  community 
for  bike  shelters  and  secure  facilities, 
so  I do  think  it’s  a positive  move  for 
our  infrastructure  to  grow  in  1 
response  to  community  feedback." 


New  Book  Launches  Guelph 
Series  in  Scottish  Studies 


Marlene  Eberhardt  had  a 
really  great  time  shopping 
for  Christmas  last  year.  She  did  a lot 
of  her  shopping  at  Stone  Road  Mall 
with  $500  in  gift  certificates  she  won 
through  the  University’s  United 
Way  campaign. 

“I  was  surprised  and  delighted  at 
winning  the  prize,”  says  Eberhardt,  a 
31 -year  member  of  U of  G’s  house- 
keeping staff  and  a United  Way  do- 
nor for  almost  as  long.  “I  started  to 
donate  through  payroll  deduction 
soon  after  I started  working  on  cam- 
pus,” she  says,  “and  I don’t  think  I've 
missed  a year  since.” 

She  supports  the  United  Way  be- 
cause it  helps  fund  community  pro- 
grams she  thinks  are  important,  and 
she  remembers  her  own  family’s  ex- 
perience with  one  of  them.  “My 
brother  was  in  Big  Brothers,  and  it 
served  him  so  well.  I got  to  see  first- 
hand the  benefits  of  a big  brother 
helping  out  a younger  brother.” 
Eberhardt  will  receive  her  2009 
United  Way  pledge  form  this  week, 
as  will  all  U of  G employees.  About 
100  volunteer  canvassers  are  distrib- 
uting pledge  forms  across  campus, 
asking  co-workers  to  support  the 
community-based  charity  and  en- 
couraging them  to  pledge  early  to  be 
entered  in  the  incentive  draws. 

More  than  75  incentive  prizes 
will  be  given  away  during  the  first 
five  vjccV.s  of  tfic  carrvpos  campaign, 
with  25  donated  by  Ideal  retailers 
and  more  than  50  from  individual 
donors  on  campus.  The  prizes  in- 
clude gift  certificates  for  golfing,  ice 
cream,  a winter  car  tune-up  and  res- 
taurant dining,  as  well  as  homemade 
jam,  craft  items  and  perennials  for 
your  garden  — all  donated  to  help 
boost  U of  G’s  United  Way  fundrais- 
ing effort.  Eberhardt  remembers 
winning  a pizza  more  than  25  years 
ago,  which  her  then  six-year-old  son 
thought  was  pretty  neat. 

The  $500  Stone  Road  Mall  gift 
certificate  is  offered  again  this  year  as 
one  of  three  grand  prizes.  The  others 
are  a $500  TD  Canada  Trust  RRSP, 
arranged  by  Edinburgh  Market 
Place  branch  manager  Mark  Kel- 


land,  and  a one-year  U of  G parking 
permit. 

Weekly  draws  will  be  held  Oct.  2, 
9,  16,  23  and  30.  Pledge  forms  re- 
turned by  noon  on  Thursday  will  be 
eligible  for  the  next  Friday  draw  and 
all  subsequent  draws  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  grand-prize  draw  Dec.  1 , 
says  Carol  Kitching,  secretary  in  the 
Judicial  Office,  who  has  co- 
ordinated the  incentive  draws  for 
the  past  seven  years. 

You  can  also  download  a pledge 
form  from  the  United  Way  website 
at  www.uoguelph.ca/unitedway. 
This  is  the  best  way  for  students  to 
enter  the  prize  draws.  For  employees 
and  retirees,  the  form  offers  three 
giving  options:  payroll  deduction, 
monthly  donations  from  a credit 
card  or  chequing  account,  and  one- 
time cash  donations. 

United  Way  volunteers  hope 
you’ll  choose  payroll  deduction. 

“It’s  the  backbone  of  our  cam- 
paign," says  pledge  form  co-ordi- 
nator Lillian  Wilson,  manager  of 
total  compensation  in  Human  Re- 
sources. She's  been  a United  Way 
volunteer  for  15  years  and  tries  to 
encourage  the  payroll  deduction 
plan  by  donating  a prize  for  each  of 
the  weekly  incentive  draws.  First  up 
this  year  is  a bottle  of  wine,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  desserts  and  breads. 

“I  think  people  like  to  win  some- 
thing,” she  says.  "And  if  it  helps  the 
cause,  why  not?” 

A big  plus  of  payroll  deduction  is 
its  convenience,  says  Wilson.  “And 
you  can  spread  your  donation  over  a 
whole  year  if  you  choose.  A few  dol- 
lars per  pay  is  a painless  way  to  give." 

Eberhardt  agrees.  “Working  at 
the  University,  we  are  very  fortu- 
nate,” she  says.  “I  feel  like  I have  a 
lot,  and  giving  some  back  is  certainly 
no  effort  whatsoever.” 


IT'S  NOT  JUST  ABOUT  MUTATIONS  ANYMORE 
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Nice  Guys  Can  Finish  First 




BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

UNDERLYING  MUCH  of  newly 
arrived  psychology  professor 
Pat  Barclay’s  research  is  a concept 
called  “the  tragedy  of  the  com- 
mons.” 

“The  phrase  describes  a situation 
! where  each  individual  following  his 
J or  her  best  interests  leads  to  a situa- 
j tion  that’s  bad  for  all,”  says  Barclay. 

"The  name  comes  from  the  time 
when  a village  would  have  a com- 
mons,’ a grazing  area  that  was  avail- 
I able  to  all  the  local  farmers.  It’s  in  the 
best  interest  of  each  farmer  to  put  as 
many  sheep  or  cattle  as  possible  out 
! to  graze  on  the  commons,  but  if  all 
the  farmers  do  that,  the  whole  graz- 
ing area  is  soon  overrun  and 
destroyed  for  everybody.” 

An  example  that  most  students 
understand  is  a messy  kitchen,  he 
says.  "Each  person  would  rather  that 
I somebody  else  cleaned  up  after 
meals,  but  if  nobody  does  it,  eventu- 
i ally  it’s  a disaster.” 

Overfishing,  pollution  and  cli- 
1 mate  change  are  also  examples  of  the 

"tragedy  of  the  commons”  in  action. 

1 Barclay’s  research,  based  in  evo- 
lutionary psychology,  considers  how 
the  co-operative  behaviours  that 
help  prevent  these  situations  evolve. 

“I  want  to  see  what  aspects  of  nat- 
I ural  selection  support  co-operative 
sentiment  and  the  notion  of  pro- 
i moting  the  public  good.” 

One  way  he  studies  this  is  by  hav  - 
ing  his  research  subjects  play  a game. 
They  are  divided  into  small  groups 
and  each  given  the  same  amount  of 
Monopoly  money.  They* re  asked  to 
put  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  money 
as  they  like  into  the  “pool"  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  All  money  in  the 
pool  will  be  doubled,  then  distrib- 
uted equally  among  the  participants. 

If  three  people  each  have  $10  and 
put  the  full  amount  in  the  pool,  they 
all  get  $20  back.  But  if  one  person 
puts  nothing  in  and  the  other  two 
each  put  in  $10,  there’s  only  $40  in 
the  pool  after  doubling,  and  each 
person  is  given  $13.  Now  the 
non-contributor  has  $23,  but  the 
other  two  have  only  $13.  Good  for 
\ the  non-contributor,  not  so  good  for 
! the  others. 

“Then,  as  part  of  the  research,  we 
can  give  the  people  who  ended  up 
j with  less  money  a chance  to  punish 
the  one  who  got  more  by  not  con- 
tributing,” says  Barclay.  “We  ask 
them  if  they'd  be  willing  to  give  up 
one  dollar  of  their  money  to  have 
three  dollars  taken  away  from  the 
non-contributor.  Usually  they’re  ea- 
ger to  do  it.” 

He  says  this  result  suggests  that, 
in  real  life,  those  who  don’t  co-oper- 
ate or  contribute  are  likely  to  be 
I punished. 


U of  G Receives 
$400,000  From 
Co-operators 
for  New  Centre 


Focus  is  on  preparing  new  generation  of  business  leaders 
committed  to  community  engagement,  sustainability 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Monopoly  money  plays  a role  in  Prof.  Pat  Barclay’s  research  on  the 
evolution  of  co-operative  behaviour.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


“Reputation  can  also  support 
co-operation,”  he  adds.  “People  pre- 
fer to  associate  with  those  who  are 
known  to  be  co-operative  and  gener- 
ous, and  for  good  reason.  You  tend 
to  trust  them  more,  and  you  benefit 
from  doing  so.” 

That  may  be  partly  why  people 
are  more  generous  when  someone  is 
watching,  says  Barclay. 

“In  the  game  with  the  Monopoly 
money,  people  put  more  into  the 
pool  when  they  know  others  can  see 
what  they’re  doing.  In  fact,  you  can 
get  situations  of  competitive  altru- 
ism where  people  compete  not  only 
to  be  nice  but  also  to  be  nicer  than 
the  other  guy.  This  suggests  that,  de- 
spite the  cold  hard  logic  of  natural 
selection,  generosity  and  co-opera- 
tive sentiment  can  evolve.” 

Cross-appointed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  and  the  bachelor 
of  arts  and  sciences  program,  Barclay 
joined  U of  G this  summer.  It  was  a 
homecoming  for  the  Guelph  gradu- 
ate, who  earned  his  B.Sc.  in  psychol- 
ogy here  in  1999  before  heading  off 
to  McMaster  University  to  do  his 
PhD. 

"At  McMaster,  I worked  with  two 
of  the  founders  of  evolutionary  psy- 
chology and  learned  a lot  about  evo- 
lutionary theory  and  animal 
behaviour,"  he  says.  That  experience 


led  to  a four-year  post-doc  position 
at  Cornell  University,  doing  research 
and  teaching  human  evolution  and 
behaviour. 

“Evolutionary  psychology  has  re- 
ally exploded  recently,”  says  Barclay. 
“It’s  a different  way  of  looking  at 
psychology.  1 bring  in  theory  studies 
of  animal  behaviour,  but  humans 
are  my  study  species.” 

Here  at  Guelph,  he’s  looking  for- 
ward to  doing  more  teaching  as  well 
as  research. 

“I  love  having  an  opportunity  to  j 
get  people  excited  about  psychology 
and  the  possibilities  of  understand- 
ing human  behaviour,”  he  says. 

In  the  years  ahead,  he’ll  be  teach- 
ing introductory  psychology  and 
evolutionary  psychology.  Next  se- 
mester, he’ll  teach  a course  called 
“Implications  of  Darwinism”  for 
BAS  students. 

“The  course  explores  what  the 
theory  of  evolution  means  for  us  in 
terms  of  issues  such  as  free  will,  mo- 
rality and  religion,  and  how  the  ideas 
are  misunderstood  and  misused.” 

When  he’s  not  teaching  or  doing 
research,  Barclay  says  he  likes  “to  be 
active.  I’m  fairly  hyperactive,  in  fact, 
so  I like  camping,  hiking,  canoeing 
and  adrenalin-related  stuff  like  cliff- 
diving, downhill  skiing  and  other 
physical  risk-taking.” 


The  University  of  Guelph  and 

The  Co-operators  recently 
launched  a new  centre  dedicated  to 
preparing  a new  generation  of 
business  leaders  committed  to 
community  engagement  and  sus- 
tainability. 

The  Co-operators  Centre  for 
Business  and  Social  Entrepreneur- 
ship  will  be  supported  over  the  next 
five  years  by  a $400,000  gift  from  the 
Guelph-based  insurance  and  finan- 
cial services  organization. 

Based  in  the  College  of  Manage- 
ment and  Economics  (CME),  this 
special-focus  centre  will  be  among 
the  first  of  its  kind  on  a Canadian 
university  campus. 

It  will  serve  as  a gateway  between 
the  University  and  the  community. 
Business  students  and  faculty  will 
work  with  social-purpose  organiza- 
tions on  a broad  range  of  collabora- 
tive initiatives  that  have  tangible 
benefits  for  everyone  involved. 

Along  the  way,  students  will  gain 
management  and  economic  experi- 
ence, create  and  launch  new  ven- 
tures and  develop  a sense  of  social 
responsibility  and  leadership.  There 
will  also  be  opportunities  for  faculty 
and  graduate  student  research. 

The  donation,  provided  through 
The  Co-operators  Foundation, 
builds  on  more  than  two  decades  of 
collaboration  and  partnership  be- 
tween the  two  organizations. 

“Our  values  align  very  well  with 
the  mission  of  this  new  centre,  which 
is  to  foster  a commitment  to  com- 
! munity  engagement  and  sus- 
tainability among  future  business 
leaders,”  says  Co-operators  presi- 
j dent  and  CEO  Kathy  Bardswick, 

who  is  vice-chair  of  U of  G’s  Board  of 

! Governors. 

1 “Through  the  centre,  students 


will  have  opportunities  to  get 
hands-on  experience  with  non-prof- 
its and  other  local  organizations, 
which  will  not  only  further  their 
learning  but  will  also  benefit  our 
community.” 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
says  such  engagement  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  learning  experience  at  the 
University. 

“The  drive  to  address  real  prob- 
lems comes  from  a shared  recogni- 
tion of  our  civic  and  cultural 
responsibility.  So  from  day  one,  we 
work  to  develop  a sense  of  commu- 
nal caring  and  interest  in  our  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  We’re  unique  in 
Canada  for  this  commitment.  This 
gift  from  The  Co-operators  will  al- 
low us  to  raise  our  already  high  stan- 
dards for  community  engagement 
and  to  focus  on  a culture  of  applied 
learning  and  innovation.” 

Besides  establishing  authentic 
and  sustainable  partnerships,  the 
new  centre  will  allow  CME  to  ex- 
pand several  existing  initiatives. 
They  include  the  certificate  program 
in  community  leadership,  student 
business  competitions,  co-op  place- 
ments and  a partnership  with  the 
Guelph-Wellington  Business  Enter- 
prise Centre  that  enables  students  to 
develop  and  operate  their  own 
businesses. 

“The  development  of  entrepre 
neurial  skills  and  compassionate  at- 
titudes among  business  students  has 
never  been  more  important  than  it  is 
today,”  says  CME  dean  Julia 
Christensen  Hughes. 

“The  support  from  The  Co-oper- 
ators will  help  us  achieve  our  vision 
for  CME  — a college  with  a true 
commitment  to  student  and  faculty 
engagement  and  to  strengthening 
the  connections  between  individual 
and  community  that  are  vital  to  so 
cial  and  business  sustainability.’ 


The  next  issue  of  At  Guelph 
will  appear  Oct.  14. 

The  deadline  to  submit  copy  is  Oct.  6. 


MORE  REASONS  TO  GO  BY  BUS 

STARTING  SUNDAY.  SEPTEMBER  6.  2009. 

WE  RE  ADDING  MORE  GO  BUS  SERVICE 

29-UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  GO  BUS 

Four  new  weekday  eastbound  trips  will  depart  Guelph  at  8:05  a.m..  11:40, 1:40  p.m.and  4.10. 
serve  Aberfoyle  Park  & Ride,  Square  One  GO  Bus  Terminal  and  the  Cooksville  GO  Station. 

Four  new  weekday  westbound  trips  will  depart  Cooksville  at  6:35  a.m.,  10:05.  12:05  p.m.  and 
2:35.  serve  Square  One  GO  Bus  Terminal.  Aberfoyle  Park  & Ride  and  Guelph. 

Sunday  and  holiday  Monday  trips  will  resume. 

31-GEORGETOWN  GO  BUS 

Friday  trips  from  the  University  of  Guelph  to  Brampton  will  resume. 

46-HWY.  407  WEST  GO  BUS  „ _. . 

Several  new  weekday  trips  will  operate  between  the  University  of  Guelph.  Aberfoyle  Park  & Ride. 
Meadowvale  GO  Station.  Huronlario  & Hwy.  407.  Bramalea  GO  Station  and  York  University. 

Sunday  and  holiday  Monday  trips  will  resume, 

GET  OUT  OF  YOUR  CAR  AND  GET  ON  THE  GO. 

FOR  MORE  INFO.  VISIT  GOTRANSIT.COM  OR  GIVE  US  A CALL. 

SIGN  UP  FOR  E-NEWS  AND  RECEIVE  CUSTOMIZED  INFO. 
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4(6  669  3200  1 688  GET  ON  GO  (438  6646) 
Poor  plus  da  roruoiOfwimants.  vouinoi  vtsllor  lo  < 
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TTY  1 800  387  3652 
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Does  Getting  Even  Make  You  Feel  Better? 


Business  prof  interested  in  what  leads  workers  to  turn  the  other  cheek — or  not — in  workplace  conflict 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


You  come  into  WORK  and  find  a 
strongly  worded  e-mail 
outlining  an  error  in  a report  you’ve 
submitted.  You’re  not  only  upset 
that  the  colleague  who  wrote  the 
e-mail  called  you  incompetent,  but 
you’re  also  miffed  that  the  message 
was  copied  to  everyone  in  your 
office,  including  your  boss.  What  do 
you  do?  Retaliate  or  forgive? 

Your  response  largely  depends  on 
how  you  derive  self-worth  and  may 
also  be  driven  by  the  leadership  style 
of  your  employer,  says  Prof.  Agnes 
Zdaniuk,  Business,  who  recently 
completed  a grant  proposal  to  study 
the  effects  of  charismatic  leadership 
on  workplace  revenge.  "At  some 
point,  we’re  all  going  to  feel  that 
we’ve  received  unfair  treatment,  but 
it’s  up  to  the  individual  to  choose 
how  he  or  she  will  respond.” 

For  the  past  several  years, 
Zdaniuk,  a three-time  University  of 
Waterloo  graduate,  has  been  study- 
ing the  motivators  behind  workplace 
revenge.  It’s  a field  she  became  inter- 
ested in  after  reading  a paper  about 
MBA  students  and  their  responses  to 
trust  violations.  The  paper  suggested 
that  some  people  retaliate  in  these 
situations,  often  using  the  veil  of  jus- 
tice as  an  excuse  for  their  behaviour. 

“Some  people  will  retaliate  and 
admit  they’re  doing  something  un- 
fair, but  they  don’t  care,”  says 
Zdaniuk,  who  has  studied  a variety 
of  psychological  aspects  of  work- 
place interactions,  including  atti- 
tudes, leadership,  motivation  and 
justice,  discrimination  and  affirma- 
tive action  practices.  "They  want 
people  to  know  that  no  one  can  walk 
all  over  them.  For  others,  if  you  ad- 
mit that  you’ve  done  something  un- 
fair in  response  to  unfair  treatment, 
you’re  perpetuating  a cycle  of  re- 
venge and  counter-revenge  behav- 
iour, and  therefore  you  may  be 
motivated  to  rationalize  the  revenge. 
In  the  end,  revenge  never  achieves 
what  you  think  it  will.” 

A quick  examination  of  newspa- 
per headlines  often  shows  the  rele- 
vance of  this  type  of  research.  The 
recent  murder  of  a Yale  graduate  stu- 
dent, for  example,  has  been  linked  in 
the  media  to  a workplace  conflict. 
Closer  to  home,  one  hears  stories  of 
harassment,  cyber-bullying,  theft 
and  violence  among  colleagues. 


Prof.  Agnes  Zdaniuk’s  research  shows  that  people  who  get  their  self-worth  from  their  sense  of  achievement 
and  outperforming  others  tend  to  use  revenge  as  a response  to  unfairness.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


U of  G,  Volunteer 
Join  Forces  to  Build 


Building  strong  leaders 
and  learning  how  to  handle 
workplace  conflict  will  be  among 
the  topics  under  discussion  as  part 
of  a new  initiative  developed  by  the 
Volunteer  Centre  of  Guelph- 
Wellington  and  U of  G. 

Leadership  Guelph  and  Wel- 
lington, which  begins  next  month, 
is  a series  of  workshops  offering 
leadership  training  skills  to  people 
who  want  to  take  a stronger  role  in 
enhancing  the  local  community. 

Team  building,  inclusion,  social 
change,  time  management,  gover- 
nance and  project  management 
will  also  be  addressed. 

The  goal  is  to  train  emerging 
leaders  to  accept  leadership  roles 
and  understand  the  challenges 
faced  by  Guelph  and  Wellington, 
says  Cathy  Taylor,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Volunteer  Centre  of 


Guelph-Wellington. 

The  program  was  spearheaded 
by  the  Volunteer  Centre  with  help 
from  Prof.  Agnes  Zdaniuk  of  the 
Department  of  Business;  Prof.  Julia 
Christensen  Hughes,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Management  and  Eco- 
nomics (CME);  and  Prof.  Geoff 
Smith,  associate  dean  of  CME,  who 
were  involved  in  the  program’s 
curriculum  development. 

“CME  offers  a number  of  lead- 
ership programs  and  is  committed 
to  community  engagement,  so  this 
program  is  a natural  fit  for  us,”  says 
Christensen  Hughes.  “We’re  con- 
fident that  participants  will  find  the 
curriculum  highly  relevant  and  en- 
gaging.” 

From  October  to  June,  partici- 
pants will  learn  practical  leadership 
skills,  including  project  manage- 
ment, organizational  governance 


Centre 

Leaders 

and  effective  communication. 

“It’s  a blend  of  leadership  train- 
ing and  training  in  the  community 
sector,  and  it’s  aligned  with  our 
college’s  vision  to  build  stronger 
relationships  with  the  commu- 
nity,” says  Zdaniuk. 

“This  city  has  a lot  going  for  it  in 
terms  of  volunteer  commitment 
and  a community-minded  popula- 
tion. We’re  hoping  to  strengthen 
our  leadership  base  and  equip 
program  participants  with  the 
skills  that  they  need  to  make  a posi- 
tive difference  and  meet  their  po- 
tential as  strong  leaders  in  their 
sectors.” 

Once  the  program  finishes  next 
June,  she  will  lean  on  her  six  years 
of  experience  with  a similar  pro- 
gram in  Waterloo  Region  to  begin 
an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the 
Guelph  initiative. 


“Cyber-bullying  has  become  a 
popular  form  of  revenge  to  the  point 
where  employers  sometime;  hire 
people  to  monitor  what  is  said  on- 
line,” says  Zdaniuk,  who  joined 
Guelph  in  2008. 

Revenge  can  also  come  in  the 
form  of  badmouthing  a colleague  or 
ostracizing  the  person  from  inter- 
personal interactions,  she  adds. 

Zdaniuk  says  workplace  revenge, 
much  like  schoolyard  revenge 
among  children,  stems  from  people 
wanting  to  make  themselves  feel 
better  after  they  experience  a per- 
ceived wrongdoing  or  act  of 
unfairness. 

“As  humans,  we  have  a funda- 
mental need  to  feel  good  about  our- 
selves. If  an  injustice  makes  you  feel 
bad,  you’ll  want  to  respond  in  a way 
that  makes  you  feel  better.  Different 
people  derive  positive  feelings  about 
themselves  through  different  means. 

If  your  climate  is  competitive,  you’re  j 
more  likely  to  spawn  competitive  be- 
haviour. Team-oriented  environ-  I 
ments  bring  out  harmony." 

Some  people  get  their  self-worth 
from  their  sense  of  achievement  and 
from  outperforming  others,  she  says. 
Other  people  feel  good  by  maintain- 
ing social  harmony  from  a strong 
sense  of  belonging. 

“Self-identity  has  a big  impact. 
How  you  respond  is  based  on  how 
you  restore  your  self-worth.” 

Her  research  shows  LhaV  people 
who  get  self-worth  through  achieve-  / 
ment  and  outperforming  others  tend  | 
to  use  revenge  as  a response  to  un-  \ 
fairness.  These  people  are  more  ag- 
gressive and  often  take  steps  to  harm 
the  perceived  offender.  For  them,  re- 
venge makes  them  feel  better  about 
themselves.  In  contrast,  people  who 
derive  self-worth  through  belonging 
and  harmony  use  forgiveness  to  re- 
store their  feelings  of  self-worth. 
This  group  often  feels  better  about 
themselves  through  forgiveness. 

But  are  there  organizational  fac- 
tors that  could  potentially  lead  a 
seemingly  forgiving  person  to  plot 
revenge  against  a colleague? 

“Leaders  may  have  a strong  im- 
pact on  your  identity  and  how  you 
feel  about  yourself,”  says  Zdaniuk. 
“I’m  hoping  to  study  this  more  thor- 
oughly because  I think  charismatic 
leaders,  leaders  who  can  strongly 
motivate  others,  may  be  a driving 
factor.” 


Researcher  Aims  to  Create  ‘Super’  Tomatoes 


Tomato  products  such  as 
ketchup  and  sauce  may  soon  be 
even  healthier  for  you.  Steven 
Loewen,  a researcher  at  U of  G’s 
Ridgetown  Campus,  is  working  to 
boost  the  amount  of  lycopene  in  new 
tomato  varieties. 

Enhanced  levels  of  this  antioxi- 
dant will  further  elevate  the  health 
virtues  of  tomatoes,  says  Loewen, 
whose  goal  is  to  create  the  ultimate 
“healthy”  tomato  for  processing. 

“Dietary  lycopene  availability  is 
increased  by  processing  tomatoes 


into  paste  or  sauce,  so  processed  is 
actually  more  nutritious  than  fresh, 
he  says. 

The  new  varieties  will  benefit 
farmers’  bottom  line  and  exceed 
consumers’  nutritional  expectations 
for  tomato  products,  he  adds. 
“Boosting  the  nutritional  value  is  the 
focus  now  for  the  tomato-processing 
industry,  and  consumers  will  be 
reaping  the  benefits.” 

Loewen  has  been  working  with 
the  tomato’s  crimson  and  high-pig- 
ment genes,  which  are  capable  of  in- 
creasing a tomato’s  lycopene  levels. 


Studies  have  shown  the  genes  could 
give  up  to  a 200-per-cent  boost  in 
lycopene,  as  well  as  the  nutrient  beta 
carotene,  a source  of  vitamin  A. 

But  there  are  challenges,  he  says. 
The  high-pigment  traits  diminish 
seed  germination,  plant  develop- 
ment and  yield.  So  he’s  aiming  for 
the  “super  lycopene”  plant  varieties 
to  have  superior  traits  all  around  that 
will  produce  the  best  functional 
properties  without  sacrificing 
growth  and  overall  crop  yield. 

Along  with  significantly  boosting 
lycopene  levels,  Loewen  is  finding 


ways  to  develop  earlier  maturity  and 
increase  rot  resistance,  which  will 
mean  a longer  harvesting  season  and 
improved  yields. 

He’s  also  breeding  in  durability, 
so  the  tomatoes  will  be  able  to 
weather  the  many  processing  stages: 
harvesting,  peeling,  dicing  and 
canning. 

"This  research  is  going  to  help 
sustain  the  processed-tomato  indus- 
try by  helping  farmers  produce  a 
highly  nutritious  product  for  the 
consumer’s  benefit,”  he  says. 

Others  involved  in  this  research 


are  Richard  Wright  and  Jennifer 
Newport  of  Ridgetown  and  Rong 
Cao  of  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada. 

Funding  is  provided  by  the  On- 
tario Tomato  Research  Institute,  in 
association  with  the  Ontario  Pro- 
cessing Vegetable  Growers  and  the 
Ontario  Food  Processors  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  sustainable  pro- 
duction system  section  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA) 
and  the  U of  G/OMAFRA  partner- 
ship. 
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Growing  Up  Near  Prisons 
Sparks  Criminology  Interest 


Community-based  learning  helps  prof  connect  students  to  real-life  issues 


In  her  research,  Prof.  Mavis  Morton  is  looking  at  how  community-based 
“domestic  violence”  committees  have  changed  over  the  years. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

A prison  break  near  her 
childhood  home  may  have 
1 helped  spawn  Prof.  Mavis  Morton’s 
interest  in  criminology  and  social 
justice  issues.  It  was  1974,  and  12 
dangerous  offenders  had  escaped 
from  Millhaven  Institution  near 
Kingston.  At  the  time,  Morton,  who 
joined  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  this  summer,  was 
a young  girl  living  in  a rural  area  near 
the  prison. 

“In  fact,  we  were  surrounded  by 
. prisons  — not  literally,  but  there 
| were  several  in  the  area,”  she  says. 

I “When  the  inmates  escaped  from 
1 Millhaven,  the  police  came  with 
j dogs  and  combed  our  property.  For 
j days  my  mother  made  sandwiches 
j and  coffee  for  the  police  as  they 
i searched,  and  the  newspapers 
printed  front-page  stories  about 
each  of  the  inmates,  his  crimes  and 
' when  and  where  he  was  caught.” 
She’d  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
peek  inside  more  than  one  prison 
because  her  father  was  the  commis- 
sioner of  a baseball  league  that  in- 
cluded inmate  teams.  “I’d  go  along 
with  him  and  watch  the  teams  play,” 
she  says. 

“Those  experiences  sparked  my 
interest  in  criminology,  and  I went 
, to  CaAeton  because  \t  was  one  of  the 
| only  universities  that  offered  crimi- 
I nology  at  the  time.” 

I After  completing  an  undergradu- 
■ ate  degree  in  law  and  sociology,  with 
a concentration  in  criminology,  she 
went  on  to  graduate  studies  in  soci- 
ology at  York  University.  Then  she 
moved  away  from  the  formal  univer- 
sity environment.  “After  I earned  my 
PhD,  I did  community-based  work 
and  research  for  10  years.” 

Morton  wanted  to  combine  her 
interests  in  teaching  and  research 
with  work  in  the  community,  and 
she  found  ways  to  do  that  with  a va- 
riety of  organizations. 

"The  one  consistent  piece  tended 
to  be  social  or  policy  issues  related  to 
social  justice,  especially  violence 
against  women,”  she  says.  “I  worked 
with  police,  courts,  hospitals, 
women’s  shelters,  Children’s  Aid  so- 
cieties and  other  groups.” 

By  2005,  Morton  had  realized 
how  much  she  missed  teaching. 
York  University  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  criminology,  and  she 
became  aware  of  the  potential  to  do 
community-based  learning  in  her 
courses. 

“The  idea  was  that  I would  con- 
nect with  community  organizations 
involved  with  issues  related  to  the 
courses  I was  teaching.  I’d  look  for 
ways  the  students  could  help  the  or- 
ganizations while  learning  and  hon- 
ing their  academic  and  civic  skills.” 
Morton  invited  representatives 
of  organizations  relevant  to  a course 
to  come  to  her  class,  talk  about  what 
they  do  and  explain  how  the  stu- 
dents could  help.  The  students 
would  then  form  small  groups  to 
tackle  the  projects. 


Ontario  Women  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment, for  example,  was  interested  in 
having  more  women  represented  in 
police  associations.  Morton’s  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  research  other 
associations  to  find  out  what  they’d 
done  to  improve  equity  and  to  look 
for  applicable  strategies. 

The  Sexual  Assault  Centre  at 
Scarborough-Grace  Hospital  asked 
the  students  to  review  its  website  and 
offer  recommendations  on  how  to 
make  it  more  youth-friendly. 

For  the  Catholic  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  Toronto,  the  students  did 
a literature  review  looking  for  re- 
search on  connections  between 
young  parents’  involvement  with  the 
law  and  their  ability  to  parent. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  stu- 
dents made  in-class  presentations  to 
the  organization  representatives  and 
gave  them  hard-copy  reports. 

“It  was  so  exciting  for  the  stu- 
dents to  be  working  on  real-life  is- 
sues,” says  Morton.  “And  for  me,  it 
brought  together  the  teaching,  the 
research  and  the  engagement  with 
the  community  that  I value.” 

Although  community-based 
teaching  isn’t  new,  it’s  becoming  in- 
creasingly accepted  and  popular, 
says  Morton,  who’s  been  pleased  to 
find  U of  G embraces  this  approach. 

“I  sometimes  felt  like  I wasn’t  a 
real  academic  and  had  to  apologize 
for  the  work  I was  passionate  about. 
Now  I’m  meeting  other  people  who, 
like  me,  are  interested  in  both  com- 


munity-based scholarship  and  com- 
munity-based learning.” 

As  a researcher,  she  looks  at  how 
community-based  “domestic  vio- 
lence” committees  have  changed 
over  the  years. 

“The  climate  around  violence 
against  women  has  changed,”  she 
says.  “The  structure  of  these  groups 
and  how  these  groups  work  vary 
from  one  community  to  another, 
and  this  has  not  been  well-docu- 
mented in  Canada.  I’m  interested  in 
documenting  the  landscape,  the  is- 
sues they’re  grappling  with  and  how 
what  they  do  has  changed.” 

Morton’s  newest  research  inter- 
est was  prompted  by  Ottawa’s  deci- 
sion last  year  to  raise  the  age 
someone  can  legally  consent  to  sex 
from  14  to  16. 

“I  want  to  look  at  the  implica- 
tions of  this  law  for  youth  and  people 
working  with  youth,”  she  says. 
“There  are  a number  of  exceptions 
— for  example,  when  the  sexual  ac- 
tivity is  between  two  youths  close  in 
age  — but  the  legislation  is  complex 
and  not  easy  to  read,  and  it  was 
passed  without  much  consultation, 
training  or  information.” 

Morton  moved  to  Guelph  in 
early  September  with  her  partner, 
John,  and  children:  Calder,  1 1,  and 
Aden,  8. 

“There’s  lots  to  get  up  to  speed 
on,”  she  says,  “but  everyone  has  been 
incredible  — so  welcoming  and 
helpful.” 


Darwin-Inspired 
Exhibition  Melds 
Art  and  Science 

Show  to  include  painting , drawing,  sculpture,  video 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Charles  Darwin's  landmark 
book  about  his  theory  of 
evolution  contained  about  150,000 
words  and  one  illustration.  Next 
month,  an  on-campus  show  of  new 
evolution-inspired  artworks  will 
provide  diverse  views  of  ideas 
contained  in  his  On  the  Origin  of 
Species,  published  1 50  years  ago. 

“This  View  of  Life:  Evolutionary 
Art  in  the  Year  of  Darwin,  2009” 
runs  Oct.  9 to  30  in  the  science  com- 
plex atrium  and  at  Ed  Video  Media 
Arts  Centre  in  downtown  Guelph.  A 
reception  will  be  held  Oct.  16  from  5 
to  7 p.m. 

Billed  as  a melding  of  artistic  and 
scientific  disciplines,  the  show  in- 
cludes painting,  drawing,  sculpture, 
video  and  even  “deviant  taxidermy” 
contributed  by  10  artists  from 
Guelph  and  nearby.  The  artists  were 
asked  to  interpret  Darwin’s  ideas 
and  related  concepts  such  as 
biodiversity,  which  are  major  re- 
search and  teaching  topics  for  nu- 
merous scientists  and  students 
across  campus. 

“The  artists  were  free  to  do  what 
they  liked,  inspired  by  evolution  and 
Darwin’s  ideas,”  says  Prof.  Ryan 
Gregory,  Integrative  Biology,  co-or- 
ganizer  of  the  show. 

Contributors  to  the  exhibition 
include  U of  G studio  art  graduate 
Stephen  Wicks;  Guelph  artist  Alison 
Judd;  Burnaby  Orbax,  a sessional 
lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics; U of  G MFA  graduate  Jenn 
Norton;  and  Prof.  Jean  Maddison, 
Fine  Art  and  Music. 

Earlier  this  year,  Gregory  and  de- 
partmental colleague  Prof.  Beren 
Robinson  organized  a Darwin- 
themed  colloquium  on  evolutionary 
science  and  a workshop  on  teaching 
evolution  for  high  school  teachers. 
Looking  for  another  way  to  mark 
Darwin’s  200th  birthday  and  his 
book’s  anniversary,  they  hit  on  the 
idea  of  an  art  show. 

“The  act  of  science  begins  with 
the  observation  of  nature,”  says 
Robinson,  referring  to  the  five-year 
round-the-world  voyage  aboard  the 
Beagle  that  helped  hone  Darwin’s 
skills  as  a natural  historian.  “That’s 
what  artists  do  first,  they  look.” 

Art  and  science  also  meet  in  their 
use  of  metaphors  for  interpreting 
and  teaching,  he  says. 

“One  of  the  most  powerful 
teaching  tools  is  to  find  an  apt  meta- 
phor for  an  idea.  There’s  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  metaphors  here.” 

The  lone  illustration  in  Darwin’s 
1859  book  — a branched  diagram 


depicting  his  concept  of  species’  de- 
scent with  modification  — is  echoed 
in  the  signature  “tree  of  life"  in  the 
science  complex  atrium,  says  Robin- 
son. "It’s  a metaphor  with  unbe- 
lievable power.” 

Gregory  points  out  the  amount 
of  detail  in  drawings  by  Toronto  art- 
ist Matthew  Brown  that  depict 
changes  in  biological  diversity. 
Many  of  the  numerous  creatures 
populating  the  illustrations  are  eas- 
ily recognizable  to  a biologist,  he 
says. 

“We’re  interested  in  how  our  sci- 
ence is  perceived  by  other  people, 
and  this  is  a great  example.” 

Besides  Gregory  and  Robinson, 
the  organizing  committee  members 
are  Profs.  Tara  Abraham,  History; 
Stefan  Linquist,  Philosophy;  and 
Anne  Milne,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies. 

"This  View  of  Life”  is  sponsored 
by  the  College  of  Biological  Science 
and  the  College  of  Arts;  the  School 
of  Fine  Art  and  Music;  the  School  of 
Environmental  Sciences;  the  depart- 
ments of  Integrative  Biology,  His- 
tory and  Philosophy;  Ed  Video;  and 
ASTRA  (Arts,  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Research  Alliance). 

“I  see  a lot  of  parallels  between 
art  and  science,”  says  Scott 
McGovern,  Ed  Video  programming 
director  and  curator  for  the  October 
show.  Besides  the  disciplines’  use  of 
creativity  and  collaboration,  “both 
are  trying  to  obtain  the  same  an- 
swers from  our  world,”  he  says. 
“Artists  and  scientists  are  just  trying 
to  figure  out  what’s  going  on  — why 
are  we  here,  in  essence  taking  a stab 
at  the  meaning  of  life.” 

Two  public  lectures  on  aspects  of 
evolution  will  also  take  place  this  fall 
on  campus.  The  free  talks  both  begin 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  science  complex 
atrium. 

On  Oct.  13,  Paul  Ewald,  director 
of  the  evolutionary  medicine  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Louisville, 
presents  “Evolutionary  Insights  Into 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Can- 
cer: It’s  Not  Just  About  Mutations 
Anymore.”  This  lecture  is  presented 
by  the  art  show  organizing  com- 
mittee. 

On  Dec.  1,  Niles  Eldredge,  a cu- 
rator at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  author  of  books 
on  evolutionary  theory,  discusses 
“Darwin:  Discovering  the  Tree  of 
Life.”  His  lecture  is  organized  by 
ASTRA. 

For  more  information,  visit 
http://arts.uoguelph.ca/eayd2009 
and  http://astra.uoguelph.ca/events. 


To  keep  up-to-date  on  U of  G teaching 
and  learning  news  and  to  engage  in 
discussion  on  posted  topics,  check  out 
“Guelph  Academic  Matters”  at 
uoguelph.ca/ academicmatters/. 
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profile 

Reading  the  Game 

Office  of  Research  staffer  brings  Olympics , World  Cup  experience  to  womens  soccer  pitch 


Randy  Ragan’s  birthday  present  came  a 
day  early  this  year.  On  June  6,  one  day  before 
the  U of  G staffer’s  big  day,  he  visited  BMO 
Field  in  Toronto.  There  on  the  home  pitch  of 
Toronto  FC  and  the  men’s  national  soccer  team,  he  and 
the  other  members  of  Canada’s  1986  World  Cup  team 
were  inducted  into  the  Soccer  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum. 

A proud  moment,  Ragan  says  — perhaps  equalling 
the  one  in  2002  when  he  was  inducted  as  a player.  Still, 
the  unassuming  midfielder-turned-lawyer  is  keeping 
things  in  perspective.  These  days,  there’s  his  job  as  a 
contracts  manager  in  the  Office  of  Research  to  think 
about  — and  a still-new  challenge  on  home  turf  here  in 
Guelph. 

This  fall  marks  his  second  season  as  head  coach  of  the 
varsity  women’s  soccer  team.  With  a roster  of  promising 
rookies  this  year,  he  is  hoping  the  squad  will  better  last 
year’s  performance  to  reach  the  playoffs.  Besides  the 
new  prospects  he’s  recruited,  Ragan  hopes  to  bring  a 
fresh  approach,  including  clearer  coaching  expecta- 
tions, to  the  field. 

"I  think  I’m  learning,”  he  says.  “I’ve  got  to  realize 
players  are  coming  from  all  different  playing  back- 
grounds.” Shades  of  that  1986  World  Cup  competition, 
perhaps. 

Recalling  Canada’s  entry  in  that  year’s  tournament 
in  Mexico,  Hall  of  Fame  historian  Colin  Jose  says:  “It 
was  the  only  Canadian  team  that  ever  qualified  for  the 
World  Cup.”  The  squad,  including  Ragan  as  a 
26-year-old  talented  midfielder,  lost  to  France  in  a 
close-fought  game  whose  only  goal  came  1 1 minutes  be- 
fore the  end  of  regulation  time.  Argentina  eventually 
captured  the  cup  in  a 3-2  win  over  the  former  West 
Germany. 

Canada  had  qualified  for  the  first  time  that  year. 

Only  a year  earlier,  the  North  American  Soccer  League 
(NASL)  had  folded.  That  meant  a number  of  players,  in- 
cluding Ragan,  formerly  with  the  Toronto  Blizzard,  had 
had  no  club  to  play  with  for  about  two  years.  Others  had  been 
released  by  their  home  club  only  days  ahead  or  had  been  limited 
to  indoor  training — no  substitute  for  the  real  thing,  says  Jose. 

“No  other  team  in  the  history  of  the  World  Cup  had  been  in 
that  situation.  They  got  ready  for  the  most  important  competi- 
tion of  the  year  without  teams  to  play  for.” 

Jose  says  holding  off  France  until  its  late-period  goal  was  a 
real  achievement  — one  due  at  least  partly  to  Ragan,  who  was 
considered  one  of  Canada’s  top  midfielders.  The  Guelph  native 
had  played  varsity  soccer  at  Simon  Fraser  University  and  been 
named  to  the  1976  national  youth  team  before  being  drafted  by 
the  Toronto  Blizzard.  From  1980  to  1984,  he  played  in  117 
league  games  with  the  team,  including  the  North  American 
Soccer  Bowl  final  in  1983  and  1984. 

He  also  played  40  times  for  Canada,  including  four  games  at 
the  1984  Olympics  and  three  at  the  1986  World  Cup. 

His  midfield  position  was  a pivotal  one,  says  Jose,  who 
watched  Ragan  often  at  Blizzard  games. 


“He  controlled  a lot  of  the  games  he  played  in.  He  played  for 
the  Toronto  Blizzard  at  a time  when  it  was  one  of  the  best  teams 
in  North  America.  With  soccer,  the  midfield  is  often  the  key  to 
the  game.  Randy’s  distribution  and  reading  of  the  game  were 
key  to  the  team’s  success.  He  would  have  gone  a lot  further  in 
the  game  if  he  weren’t  such  a nice  person,  if  he  had  more  of  a 
mean  streak.” 

There’s  no  mean  streak  — not  even  a shadow — evident  one 
morning  this  summer  as  Ragan  recalls  his  playing  days  and 
looks  ahead  to  Guelph’s  fall  season. 

He  was  named  head  coach  of  the  women’s  team  before  the 
start  of  the  2008/09  season,  becoming  the  third  person  in  four 
years  to  hold  the  position.  The  team  ended  his  first  season  with 
an  overall  record  of  1-12- 1 and  missed  out  on  post-season  play. 

Ragan  has  spent  much  of  the  past  year  doing  recruitment 
and  indoor  training.  Despite  lucrative  scholarship  opportuni- 
ties that  lure  many  Canadian  players  to  the  United  States,  he 
says  he’s  managed  to  snare  a few  promising  players,  including 
Oakville’s  Samantha  Bright,  Amanda  Solyam  from  Erin  Mills 


and  Lauren  Hampton  from  Calgary. 

This  year’s  team  played  several  pre-season  games  in 
August  and  its  first  home  game  Sept.  10.  Playoffs  start 
early  next  month,  with  national  finals  in  November. 
Ragan  is  determined  that  the  Gryphons  will  make  the 
playoffs  this  year. 

“We  will  be  competitive,"  he  says.  “We’re  better  than 
our  record  shows.” 

He  hopes  ultimately  to  see  one  or  more  Gryphons 
qualify  for  Canada's  team  in  the  World  University 
Games,  held  every  two  years. 

Working  with  Ragan  are  three  assistant  coaches,  in- 
cluding Prof.  Al  Weersink  of  the  Department  of  Food, 
Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics.  The  two  also 
play  together  on  an  old-timers’  league  in  Cambridge.  “I 
still  get  a lot  of  enjoyment  from  playing,”  says  Ragan. 

Now  a Level  3 coach,  he  started  as  assistant  coach 
with  the  Gryphon  men’s  varsity  team  in  2007,  two  years 
after  joining  the  University.  By  then  he’d  spent  three 
years  coaching  a Guelph  boys’  team  in  the  regional  soc- 
cer league.  He  coached  the  Guelph  Royals  under-I6 
team  that  reached  the  Tier  2 final  of  the  Ontario  Cup  in 
2003  and  won  the  under- 1 7 Tier  2 Ontario  Cup  in  2004. 

As  soon  as  he  started  working  at  U ofG,  Ragan  began 
watching  for  a coaching  opening  on  campus.  “For  better 
or  worse,  I just  can’t  stay  away  from  it.  Coaching  and 
preparing  a team  for  competitive  games  are  very  chal- 
lenging.” 

He  grew  up  playing  soccer  in  Langley,  B.C.  Pastime 
turned  into  passion  around  age  10,  when  he  joined  a 
league.  “We  played  before  school,  at  lunchtime,  after 
school  — it  was  what  we  did."  As  a member  of  the  un- 
der-16  provincial  team,  “I  was  fit,  I could  run  a lot,  I 
could  get  by  technically,  and  I could  read  the  game  well." 

Reading  the  game  — including  having  a good  sense 
of  positioning  and  other  players'  movements  — is  fust 
as  critical  as  kicking  the  ball.  Ragan  says  many  people  are 
surprised  to  learn  just  how  little  ball  possession  time  any 
single  player  has  during  a typical  game.  Even  for  good 
ball  players,  “if  you  total  the  amount  of  time  the  ball  is  at  their 
feet,  it’s  about  three  minutes  out  of  a 90-minute  game." 

He  was  in  his  mid-20s  when  the  NASL  folded  in  1985.  “At 
that  time,  if  you  were  approaching  30,  the  culture  was  that  you 
had  to  think  about  hanging  up  your  boots.”  It  was  time  for  him 
to  think  about  life  after  soccer. 

After  completing  a bachelor  of  education,  Ragan  enrolled  at 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  in  1986.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1991.  He  worked  for  a private  law  firm  and  for  Legal  Aid  On- 
tario before  joining  the  Office  of  Research  in  2005. 

It’s  his  job  to  dot  all  the  legal  “i’s”  on  research  contracts  in- 
volving faculty  across  the  University.  “Before  the  money  can 
flow,  you  need  a contract  in  place,”  he  says.  “A  legal  background 
helps.” 

Ragan  and  his  wife,  Janet,  a Guelph  graduate  in  applied  hu- 
man nutrition,  moved  to  Guelph  in  1984.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren, including  Ben,  22,  a fourth-year  freshwater  and  marine 
biology  student  at  U of  G and  a varsity  soccer  player. 


Soy  Lowers  Risk  of  Heart  Disease  in  Type  2 Diabetics 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

A DIET  THAT  INCLUDES  SOy 
protein  helps  lower  cholesterol 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  cardiovascular 
disease  in  adults  diagnosed  with 
Type  2 diabetes,  U of  G researchers 
have  found. 

In  a study  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Nutrition,  the  researchers 
found  that  soy  protein  reduces  se- 
rum LDL  — so-called  “bad”  choles- 
terol — in  adults  with  Type  2 
diabetes  who  are  managing  their  dis- 


ease through  diet  rather  than  with 
medication. 

“Everyone  who  has  Type  2 diabe- 
tes is  at  higher  risk  for  heart  disease, 
says  Prof.  Alison  Duncan,  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Health  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences. 

“So  it’s  encouraging  to  show  that 
it’s  possible  to  control  one  of  the  ma- 
jor risk  factors  by  using  soy  as  a di- 
etary preventive  strategy.” 

It’s  estimated  that  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  a billion  people  in  the 
world  have  diabetes,  with  more  than 


two  million  of  them  in  Canada.  Up 
to  90  per  cent  of  diabetes  cases  are 
Type  2,  which  typically  develops  in 
adulthood  and  is  often  linked  to  life- 
style factors  such  as  diet. 

The  number  of  people  with  Type 
2 diabetes  is  increasing  dramatically 
due  to  rising  rates  of  obesity,  seden- 
tary lifestyles  and  an  aging  popula- 
tion. Up  to  80  per  cent  of  people  with 
diabetes  will  die  from  a heart  attack 
or  stroke. 

The  randomized  double-blind 
study  followed  29  adults  with 


diet-controlled  Type  2 diabetes  for 
nearly  five  months.  The  participants 
were  given  powdered  soy  protein 
isolate  formulated  to  replace  other 
high-protein  foods  such  as  milk, 
cheese  and  meats  in  their  daily  diet. 

Consumption  of  the  soy  protein 
lowered  serum  LDL  cholesterol  as 
well  as  the  ratio  of  LDL  to  HDL 
(“good”  cholesterol).  It  also  had  a 
positive  effect  on  proteins  in  the 
blood  that  bind  to  fat.  The  soy  pro- 
tein did  not  affect  total  cholesterol 
levels. 


Nor  did  it  have  any  effect  on 
blood  sugar,  which  was  disappoint- 
ing, says  Duncan.  Those  results  are 
reported  separately  in  a paper  to  be 
published  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Nutrition. 

“Still,  we  were  very  encouraged 
by  the  results  of  this  study  because  it 
reinforces  the  fact  that  there’s  a lot 
we  can  do  in  our  lifestyle  to  manage 
Type  2 diabetes,”  she  says. 

This  research  was  funded  by  the 
Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  On- 
tario. 
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New  U of  G microbiologist  keen  to  help  develop  better  tools  and  techniques  for  studying  bacteria 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Think  grappling  hooks  and 
you  might  picture  Batman, 
Ninja  warriors  and  mountain 
climbers.  But  Prof.  Cezar 
Khursigara,  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology,  has  other  users  in  mind  — 
ones  that  invented  this  kind  of  device 
millions  of  years  ago  for  life  on  a 
microscopic  scale. 

Those  ordinary-looking  bacteria 
on  his  office  computer  screen  in  the 
science  complex  use  these  hooks  to 
cling  together  in  mats  around  ther- 
mal vents  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

“Bacteria  knew  how  to  make  a 
grappling  hook,”  says  Khursigara, 
who  arrived  at  Guelph  in  June. 
"What  1 find  interesting  is  that  we 
1 didn’t  know  anything  about  these 
, bacteria  until  recently.” 

He  studies  not  just  exotic  species 
living  in  the  deep  sea  but  also  more 
common  bacteria  that  can  cause 
! such  gut  ailments  as  traveller's  diar- 
rhea and  hamburger  disease  in 
people. 

Like  many  microbiologists,  he  is 
drawn  by  the  seemingly  ingenious 
ways  developed  by  micro-organisms 
to  live  their  lives.  Many  bacteria  have 
found  mechanisms  for  exchanging 
nutrients  and  even  for  “talking”  with 
each  other  that  were  unimaginable  a 
few  decades  ago. 

Learn  more  about  their  workings 
and  we  might  learn  better  how  to  live 
'wjffi  bacteria,  says’TQiursigara  We 


Looking  at  bacteria  from  different  angles  is  the  research  interest  of  Prof.  Cezar  Khursigara. 
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carry  on  relationships  with  bugs  of 
all  kinds,  of  course,  including  many 
species  that  inhabit  our  gut  and  aid 
in  food  digestion  and  nutrient 
absorption. 

But  even  with  disease-causing 
strains,  he  says,  we  may  need  to  find 
ways  to  get  along  rather  than  pro- 
long a war  of  attrition  with  antibiot- 
ics and  other  defences. 

Khursigara  says  he’s  uncomfort- 
able with  the  popular  “arms  race” 


metaphor  in  discussing  human-mi- 
crobe relations.  He  notes  that  evolu- 
tion works  without  design,  despite 
our  own  best-laid  plans. 

Still,  he  finds  himself  using  simi- 
lar ideas  in  discussing  his  earlier  re- 
search interest.  For  his  PhD  at 
McGill  University,  he  studied  how 
bacteria  take  up  iron.  That’s  no  ar- 
cane field:  humans  are  in  a constant 
struggle  with  bugs  for  possession  of 
the  precious  element. 


"One  of  the  biggest  battles  be- 
tween bacteria  and  the  human  body 
is  over  iron,”  says  Khursigara,  who 
looked  at  interactions  between  pro- 
teins in  bacterial  processes. 

Earlier  he  studied  biology  at 
Ryerson  University,  where  a summer 
work-study  stint  gave  him  his  first 
look  at  pathogenic  bacteria  and  his 
first  taste  of  lab  research. 

For  the  past  four  years,  he’s  been 
a post-doc  at  the  National  Cancer 


The  Gravity  of  the  Situation 


Institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Md.  He’s  been 
studying  chemotaxis,  or  directed 
movement  of  bacteria  toward  or 
away  from  stimuli. 

Here  at  Guelph,  he  plans  to  con- 
tinue learning  how  microbes  use 
proteins  to  sense  and  respond  to 
their  environment.  That  work  might 
help  in  understanding  how  bacteria 
move,  divide  and  interact,  including 
assembling  themselves  into  those  in- 
triguing mats  or  biofilms. 

He  also  hopes  to  develop  new 
drug  targets,  particularly  for  use 
against  a growing  number  of 
drug-resistant  microbes. 

Khursigara  was  well  aware  of 
Guelph’s  expertise  and  tools  in  this 
field  before  his  arrival.  “The  reputa- 
tion of  the  department  is  phenome- 
nal,” he  says.  In  particular,  he  knew 
of  related  work  by  late  professor 
Terry  Beveridge  in  Guelph’s  micros- 
copy imaging  facility. 

Now  he  finds  himself  spending 
more  time  in  the  electron  micros- 
copy unit,  located  in  the  Advanced 
Analysis  Centre  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  science  complex.  There  he’s 
keen  to  help  improve  tools  and  tech- 
niques for  studying  bacteria,  an  in- 
terest developed  during  his  PhD  and 
post-doc. 

Khursigara  moved  to  Guelph  this 
summer  with  his  wife,  Deborah 
Stewart-Khursigara,  who  studied 
parasitology  at  McGill.  They  have  a 
year-old  son,  MacLean. 


U of  G prof  studies  gravitational  waves  to  help  decipher  laws  of  the  universe 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Drop  a pencil  on  Earth  and,  unless  the 
pencil  point  stabs  your  toe,  you  risk  little 
damage.  Drop  that  pencil  on  a neutron  star, 
and  you  could  cause  the  equivalent  of  an 
atomic  explosion.  That’s  among  the  many 
weird  properties  of  gravity  that  have  brought 
Prof.  Luis  Lehner,  Physics,  to  his  studies  of 
gravitational  waves. 

He’s  now  studying  that  field  here  at  Guelph, 
having  arrived  last  month  from  a faculty  posi- 
tion in  the  southern  United  States.  Lehner  will 
spend  roughly  half  his  time  at  U of  G.  For  the 
rest  of  the  week,  look  for  him  at  the  Perimeter 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Physics  in  Waterloo. 
Last  fall,  the  institute  added  him  to  its  growing 
roster  of  scientists,  whose  affiliate  members  al- 
ready include  four  U of  G faculty. 

“I’ve  always  found  gravity  and  its  effects  fas- 
I cinating,”  says  the  Argentinian  native,  who 
moved  to  Waterloo  this  summer  with  his  wife, 
Lucy  Beltramo,  and  their  two  daughters. 

Take  that  pencil-sized  "atomic  bomb.” 

A neutron  star  is  what’s  left  over  after  a 
massive  star  runs  out  of  fuel  and  collapses.  It’s 
so  dense  that  its  gravity  is  many  orders  of  mag- 
nitude greater  than  Earth’s.  Formed  in  a simi- 
lar way,  a black  hole  is  so  dense  that  its 
gravitational  collapse  causes  space-time  to 
curve  so  strongly  that  not  even  light  can  escape 
from  it. 

Lehner  studies  the  theoretical  physics  of 
gravitational  waves,  predicted  by  Einstein  in 
his  1916  theory  of  general  relativity.  Many  of 
these  waves  are  believed  to  emanate  from  bi- 


nary systems  containing  neutron  stars  and 
black  holes,  especially  as  these  structures 
collide  and  merge. 

To  explain  gravitational  waves,  he  evokes 
the  common  analogy  of  a bowling  ball  on  a 
rubber  sheet.  A ping-pong  ball  travelling  across 
the  sheet  will  be  drawn  to  the  dent  created  by 
the  larger  object. 

Now  imagine  that  the  bowling  ball  is  not 
rigid  but  is  wobbling.  Those  wobbles  send  out 
ripples  in  space-time  like  waves  travelling 
through  water.  Even  from  far  galaxies,  those 
ripples  can  be  felt  here  on  Earth  — or  so  physi- 
cists believe. 

The  trick  is  to  catch  them.  That  requires 
special  detectors  able  to  pick  up  the  waves’ 
vanishingly  small  signal. 

Three  LIGO  (Laser  Interferometer  Gravita- 
tional-Wave Observatory)  detectors  are  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  — two  in 
Washington  state,  the  other  in  Louisiana. 
These  massive  L-shaped  instruments  send  laser 
light  down  two  long  arms  and  compare  the 
beams’  arrival  time  at  the  detector. 

Gravitational  waves  would  theoretically 
stretch  and  compress  the  arms  relative  to  each 
other,  just  as  those  waves  would  cause  a pencil 
to  shrink  and  expand  by  an  infinitesimally 
small  amount,  says  Lehner. 

These  detectors  are  specially  built  to  cancel 
out  noise  from  other  kinds  of  oscillations,  in- 
cluding earthquake  tremors,  and  to  pick  up  the 
space-time  ripples. 

Another  instrument  in  Germany  called  the 
GEO600  is  operated  by  a German-British  col- 
laboration; yet  another  interferometer  in  Italy 


is  run  by  a separate  Italian-French  collabora- 
tion. Scientists  using  these  detectors  co-oper- 
ate in  a larger  network. 

There  are  also  plans  to  build  an  even  larger 
detector  in  space  that  could  “see”  much  further 
out.  That  plan  would  tie  to  research  by  Lehner 
and  departmental  chair  Prof.  Eric  Poisson, 
who  also  studies  gravitational  waves. 

Poisson  says  Lehner  “is  a ‘name’  in  the  field. 
He’s  already  developed  a leading  international 
reputation  for  his  work.” 

Since  the  LIGO  instruments  began  run- 
ning, no  gravitational  waves  have  been  de- 
tected. But  in  a Nature  paper  published  this 
summer,  a research  team  reported  that  it  has 
further  tuned  the  instrument’s  “ear”  to  catch 
gravitational  waves  that  could  have  come  from 
the  Big  Bang. 

That’s  important,  says  Lehner.  Besides  tell- 
ing us  more  about  such  entities  as  neutron 
stars  and  black  holes,  this  work  is  intended  to 
help  us  “hear”  or  "see”  conditions  immediately 
following  the  universe’s  birth.  That  will  help  us 
understand  the  laws  that  govern  the  universe 
and  perhaps  help  in  cracking  a key  puzzle  — 
the  relationship  of  gravity  to  the  other  basic 
forces  of  the  universe. 

One  of  those  other  forces  — the  strong  nu- 
clear force  that  holds  atoms  together  — is  the 
research  focus  of  Guelph  physics  professors 
Carl  Svensson  and  Paul  Garrett,  who  work  at 
another  kind  of  detector  based  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. On  our  Earth-sized  scale,  gravity  is  the 
weakest  force,  says  Lehner,  “but  on  a larger 
scale,  it’s  the  only  one  that  matters.  The  cos- 
mos as  a whole  is  dominated  by  gravity.” 


As  detectors  become  more  sensitive,  scien- 
tists should  begin  picking  up  their  hoped-for 
signals  within  about  a decade,  he  says. 

“We  should  be  routinely  using  gravitational 
waves  to  understand  our  universe.” 

He  says  this  work  will  probably  deepen  our 
understanding  of  matter  and  even  help  refine 
or  revamp  Einstein’s  theory. 

Lehner  will  run  complex  computer  simula- 
tions to  help  model  gravitational  waves,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  collisions  involving 
neutron  stars  and  black  holes. 

Until  this  summer,  he  worked  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  within  an  hour’s  drive  of  the 
LIGO  detector  in  Baton  Rouge.  He  explains 
that  his  theoretical  work  can  occur  anywhere 
he  has  access  to  a computer  and  interferometer 
data. 

Here  at  U of  G,  he’s  teaching  physics  for  bi- 
ological sciences  this  fall.  Early  in  2010,  he  will 
begin  teaching  in  a new  graduate  program  at 
the  Perimeter.  That  program,  called  Perimeter 
Scholars  International,  will  provide  intensive 
training  to  prepare  students  for  doctoral  re- 
search in  theoretical  physics. 

Lehner  hopes  to  establish  a similar  training 
program  in  South  America.  He  attended  the 
National  University  of  Cordoba  in  Argentina 
before  pursuing  PhD  studies  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  held  post-docs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin  and  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  before  joining  Louisiana 
State. 

At  Guelph,  he  plans  to  work  with  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics  and 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced  Research. 
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Scalpel  Clean?  Check 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

A VETERINARIAN  IS  USING  MONITORS  on 
racehorses  and  needs  the  devices 
sterilized  between  uses  to  prevent  infection.  A 
veterinary  surgeon  is  preparing  to  operate  on  a 
dog  and  needs  to  know  that  her  instruments 
are  not  only  sterile  but  that  they’re  also  exactly 
what’s  needed  for  the  procedure. 

Where  do  they  turn  to?  The  sterile  process- 
ing department  (SPD)  of  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College  Teaching  Hospital.  It's  the  place 
where  the  specialized  instruments  and  equip- 
ment used  to  treat  and  care  for  animal  patients 
are  sterilized  and  repackaged  for  the  next 
surgical  exercise. 

Team  leader  Jennifer  Lawlor  has  been  with 
the  SPD  for  13  years.  She  worked  for  many 
years  as  a registered  practical  nurse  at  Guelph 
General  Hospital  before  coming  to  OVC.  As  a 
longtime  pet  owner  who  loves  animals,  “I  felt 
good  about  using  my  skills  here,”  she  says. 

To  qualify  for  the  job,  she  had  to  complete 
the  Central  Service  Association  of  Ontario 
(CSAO)  course,  which  is  required  for  all  SPD 
technicians.  Lawlor  and  the  other  members  of 
the  SPD  team  — Barb  Brooks,  Gerry  DiCicco, 
Heather  Morris  and  Paul  Hanna  — carry  out 
the  processes  with  the  same  level  of  expertise 
and  care  as  their  counterparts  at  human  hospi- 
tals, says  Lawlor.  They  may  be  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent species,  but  the  need  for  sterility  and 
attention  to  detail  is  just  as  crucial,  she  says. 

“Teamwork  is  the  key  to  keeping  our  de- 
partment running  smoothly  and  efficiently,” 
she  adds. 

And  it’s  not  just  OVC  that  relies  on  their 
skills.  They’ve  processed  instruments  for  the 
Toronto  Zoo,  the  RCMP  and  researchers 
working  in  Algonquin  Park,  as  well  as  for  re- 
searchers from  across  the  U of  G campus,  says 
Lawlor. 

“Sometimes  outside  clients  show  up  at  the 
SPD  door  saying:  ’Here’s  my  project,  this  is  the 
item  and  how  can  we  sterilize  it?’  It’s  a total 
process  from  method  of  decontamination  and 


Last  fall,  the  SPD  hosted  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Delta  chapter  of  the  CSAO.  A 
DVD  showcasing  the  many  facets  of  OVC  was 
shown  at  the  meeting. 

“Everyone  was  fascinated  by  what  we  do  ! 
here,"  says  Lawlor. 

In  the  SPD,  the  main  processing  room  is  the 
hub  of  the  department.  Staff  use  two  methods  1 
of  sterilization  — steam  heat  with  autoclaves 
and  hydrogen  peroxide. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  hospital,  the  SPD 
team  has  developed  comprehensive  manuals  j 
that  describe  in  detail  each  instrument  used  in  j 
every  surgical  unit.  These  are  based  on  CSA 
standards.  The  manuals  outline  how  every  in- 
strument is  disassembled,  cleaned  and  reas- 
sembled; how  it’s  lubricated,  sterilized  and 
packaged;  the  precautions  needed;  and  what 
CSA  standard  is  being  followed. 

For  scheduled  surgeries,  the  SPD  receives 
daily  spreadsheets  listing  the  required  instru- 
ments, and  Lawlor  ensures  that  the  demands 
of  the  surgical  units  are  met  within  a strict 
timeline.  In  addition,  researchers  regularly 
contact  her  for  information  about  sterilizing 
devices  or  instruments. 

As  OVC  has  added  more  specialty  depart- 
ments over  the  years  — chemotherapy,  oph- 
thalmology and  dermatology,  to  name  a few — 
new  instruments  and  new  processes  have  been 
added  to  the  SPD  roster.  For  Lawlor,  these  on- 
going changes  are  one  of  the  things  she  likes 
best  about  her  work. 

“I  like  that  I’m  constantly  learning  and  that 
we’re  always  trying  to  improve,  to  provide  the 
best  sterilization  techniques  for  the  patients 
being  treated  here.” 

Lawlor,  who  has  a 16-year-old  golden  re- 
triever-collie cross  called  Molson  at  home, 
likes  knowing  that  her  job  helps  OVC  provide 
Jennifer  Lawlor  is  team  leader  in  OVCs  sterile  processing  department.  “top-notch"  care  and  treatment  for  its  animal 
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“It’s  very  satisfying  work.  And  1 couldn’t 

sterilization  to  packaging  and  billing  to  reach  ing.  They  know  it’s  going  to  be  organized  and  ask  for  a better  group  of  people  to  work  with, 

the  final  sterile  item.  Everyone  who  comes  to  done  properly  and  that  we’ll  meet  their  We  all  take  great  pride  in  knowing  that  we’re  j 
us  with  a project  walks  away  with  a good  feel-  deadlines."  doing  something  important.” 


Girls  Set  Sights  Higher  in  School 

U of  G economists  say  study  results  help  explain  dramatic  increase  in  women  attending  universities  in  Canada  and  other  western  countries 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WHEN  IT  COMES  to  higher 
education,  mid-teen  girls  set 
their  sights  higher  than  boys  do  — 
helping  to  explain  the  so-called 
“gender  gap"  favouring  women  over 
men  enrolled  at  Canadian  univer- 
sities in  the  past  two  decades, 
according  to  a new  study  by  U of  G 
economists. 

The  study  says  girls  at  15  have 
higher  aspirations  for  post-second- 
ary education  than  boys  do  and  are 
more  likely  to  raise  those  goals  even 
higher  by  age  17,  a key  factor  in  a re- 
cent dramatic  increase  in  women  at- 
tending universities  in  Canada  and 
other  western  countries. 

Study  co-author  Prof.  Mike  Hoy, 
Economics,  suspects  that  several  fac- 
tors affect  boys’  and  girls’  school 
plans,  including  grades,  parental  ed- 
ucation levels  and  expectations,  and 
children’s  perceptions  of  Uteir  par- 
ents’ expectations.  Earlier  research 
has  shown  a larger  earnings  gap  be- 
tween women  with  university  de- 
grees and  less-educated  females  than 
for  men  with  or  without  post-sec- 


ondary education,  providing  a 
stronger  incentive  (the  so-called 
“university  premium”)  for  females 
to  pursue  higher  education. 

“Children  having  aspirations  is 
important,”  says  Hoy.  “How  far  back 
that  seed  is  planted  is  hard  to  say.” 

He  says  the  study  highlights  the 
need  for  teachers  and  schools  to 
counsel  students  about  higher  edu- 
cation and  careers  perhaps  as  early  as 
elementary  school  and  to  involve 
parents  in  those  discussions.  If  stu- 
dents fail  to  aim  high  enough  in 
schooling,  they  may  wind  up  in 
unfulfilling  jobs  and  ultimately  con- 
tribute less  to  the  economy,  he  says. 
“That  seems  a waste  of  human  re- 
sources.” 

Based  on  a national  survey  of 
high  school  students,  the  study  ap- 
pears as  a chapter  in  a new  book 
about  often-controversial  factors 
from  money  to  family  background 
that  affect  university  attendance 
among  young  Canadians. 

Called  Who  Goes ? Who  Stays? 
What  Matters?:  Accessing  Post-Sec- 
ondary Education  in  Canada , the 


book  is  published  by  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity’s School  of  Policy  Studies  in 
partnership  with  the  Educational 
Policy  Institute  (Canada)  in  To- 
ronto. Hoy  says  the  book  is  intended 
mostly  for  policy-makers  but  will 
probably  interest  university  profes- 
sors and  administrators  as  well  as 
parents. 

Hoy,  economics  professor 
Thanasis  Stengos,  University  profes- 
sor emeritus  Louis  Christofides  and 
former  PhD  student  Zhi  (Jane)  Li 
used  data  from  Statistics  Canada's 
Youth  in  Transition  Survey  tracking 
teens’  school  plans  from  age  1 5 to  20. 

Other  research  has  shown  that 
parents’  own  education  levels  are 
more  important  than  family  income 
in  affecting  children’s  decisions 
about  attending  university. 

“For  many  families,  it’s  just  a nat- 
ural progression,”  says  Hoy,  whose 
wife  teaches  elementary  school. 
Their  son  and  daughter  both  com- 
pleted undergraduate  degrees. 

He  was  surprised  that  aspirations 
were  higher  not  just  among  girls  with 
top  marks  but  also  among  those  with 


medium  grades.  Less  than  one-quar- 
ter of  boys  earning  grades  around  70 
per  cent  pursued  university,  com- 
pared with  more  than  two-thirds  of 
girls  with  similar  grades. 

Hoy  hopes  other  researchers  will 
try  to  learn  more  about  what  drives 
university  aspirations.  He  has  begun 
looking  at  the  impact  of  peers  on 
teenagers’  school  aspirations  and 
achievement. 

His  advice  to  parents:  "Talk  to 
your  children  about  their  future.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  university,  but  it 


could  be  college  or  training.  Keep  an 
open  mind.” 

In  2008,  Hoy,  Christofides  and 
former  PhD  student  Ling  Yang  pub- 
lished a working  paper  about  factors 
affecting  gender  balance  in  Canadian 
universities. 

Gender  imbalance  in  higher  edu- 
cation was  also  the  topic  of  a 2004 
paper  by  other  U of  G researchers 
mentioning  that  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  Guelph  students  — and  up  to 
80  per  cent  in  some  programs  — are 
women. 
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RecycleMe  Organ 
Donor  Campaign 
Visits  Campus 

A single  donor  can  save  up  to  eight  lives 


after  hours 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

The  RecycleMe  campaign 
launched  this  spring  by  the 
Trillium  Gift  of  Life  Network 
(TGLN)  to  raise  awareness  of  the 
critical  need  for  organ  and  tissue 
donors  was  at  U of  G over  the  past 
week  as  part  of  a tour  of  southern 
Ontario  campuses. 

Geared  specifically  to  youth,  the 
I campaign  is  anchored  by  the  website 
j RecycleMe.org,  which  urges  them  to 
consider  the  ultimate  act  of  recy- 
cling. 

“Every  three  days,  someone  dies 
l waiting  for  an  organ  transplant,  and 
I it  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way,”  says 
Claire  Alexander,  special  projects 
manager  in  the  president’s  office  and 
a member  of  the  TGLN  family  advi- 
| sory  board. 

“Organ  donation  simply  isn’t  on 
the  radar  for  many  people.  For  most, 
it’s  not  that  they  won’t  do  it  — they 
just  don’t  want  to  think  about  it  or 
talk  about  it.  Young  people,  al- 
though they  tend  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  invincible,  seem  to  be  more 
willing  to  talk  about  it  openly  and 
! frankly.  That’s  what  this  campaign  is 
about  — getting  people  to  talk  about 
, it” 

Alexander  notes  that  a single  do- 
nor can  save  up  to  eight  lives.  In  On- 
tario, people  who  wish  to  donate 
their  organs  can  register  their  con- 
I sent  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care.  Signing  a donor 
card  isn’t  always  enough,  she  says. 
Consent  forms  are  available  for 
download  from  the  TGLN  website  at 
www.giftoflife.on.ca.  The  informa- 
tion is  kept  on  a database  that’s 
available  to  doctors  24/7. 

Alexander’s  commitment  to  the 
cause  is  the  positive  legacy  of  a tragic 
loss.  Nearly  eight  years  ago,  her  son 
Fraser  died  from  surgery  complica- 
tions at  the  age  of  four.  Devastated 
by  their  loss,  she  and  her  husband 
wanted  to  do  what  they  could  to  pre- 
vent other  parents  from  experienc- 
I ing  the  same  sorrow.  So  they  agreed 
to  donate  Fraser’s  organs. 

“For  me,  it’s  such  a gift  to  be  in- 
; volved  in  this,”  she  says.  “It  allows 
me  to  pour  my  energy  into  some- 


thing positive.  Organ  donation  does  ' 
save  lives.  It’s  the  most  devastating 
thing  in  the  world  to  lose  a child.  ! 
Fraser  died  four  days  before  Christ- 
mas, which  of  course  in  many  ways  j 
makes  it  more  painful.  But  every 
Christmas,  I also  know  that  there  are 
five  families  out  there  who  are  think- 
ing about  my  son  and  what  his  gift 
meant  to  them.” 

U of  G student  Brianne  Cordick 
understands  what  it  means  to  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  life.  The  24-year-old 
received  a double-lung  transplant  in 
August  and  has  taken  a leave  from 
her  anthropology  studies  to  allow 
her  immune  system  to  recover. 

“Donating  your  organs  is  one  of 
the  most  heroic  things  you  can  do,” 
says  Cordick,  who  had  battled 
chronic  lung  problems  since  birth. 
“Without  the  transplant,  1 don’t 
know  how  much  longer  1 would 
have  had.  The  gratitude  I feel  toward 
my  donor  can’t  be  expressed  in 
words.” 

At  17,  she  was  diagnosed  with 
bronchiectasis,  an  incurable  condi- 
tion that  develops  due  to  repeated 
infections  and  causes  the  airways  to 
become  inflamed  and  produce  ex- 
cess mucous.  The  damage  leaves  the 
lungs  vulnerable  to  more  infections. 
With  the  help  of  medication  and 
breathing  exercises,  Cordick  was  sta- 
ble for  five  years,  but  then  she  got 
sicker. 

“Before  the  transplant,  I was  tak- 
ing 1 3 different  inhaled  and  oral  an- 
tibiotics. Nothing  was  working.  As 
the  condition  got  worse,  holes 
formed  in  my  airways,  and  parts  of 
my  lungs  stopped  working  alto- 
gether. I was  in  constant  pain  from 
the  scarring  in  my  lungs,  and  my 
lungs  were  stuck  to  my  ribs  because 
of  all  the  damage  done  by  the 
disease.” 

After  spending  15  months  on  a 
waiting  list,  Cordick  received  her 
transplant  two  weeks  before  her  24th 
birthday.  Prior  to  the  surgery,  just 
putting  on  her  socks  or  doing  up  a 
seatbelt  left  her  breathless  and  ready 
to  pass  out.  Today  she  walks  every- 
where she  possibly  can. 

"I’ve  been  given  my  life  back,” 
she  says. 


Stephen  Henighan 


STEPHEN  HENIGHAN 

Professor  and  head  of  Hispanic  studies  in  the  School  of 
Languages  and  Literatures,  joined  U of  G in  1999 
“In  some  ways,  it’s  hard  to 
draw  the  line  between  work 
and  leisure,  but  in  a good 
way,  not  in  a workaholic 
way,”  says  Prof.  Stephen 
Henighan.  "All  my  reading 
and  writing  and  research  are 
bound  up  together,  but  a lot 
of  it  is  just  fun,  especially 
writing  fiction.” 

Henighan  also  finds 
more  active  ways  to  have  a 
little  fun.  When  he  lived  in 
Ottawa,  he  was  an  avid  cross-country  skier,  but  he’s  been 
disappointed  in  the  amount  of  snow  Guelph  offers  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

"Now  I’ve  gotten  into  riding  my  bike  a lot  to  get 
around,  and  I often  ride  to  work,’’  he  says. 

But  for  really  getting  away  from  it  all,  Henighan  says 
travel  is  his  best  bet. 

“I’m  a compulsive  traveller.  When  I was  a child,  my 
parents  changed  countries  every  18  months,  and  some- 
thing about  me  feels  most  relaxed  when  I’m  travelling.  I 
try  to  learn  about  the  places  I travel  to  so  I don’t  do  it  in  a 
superficial  way.  Yes,  I still  scribble  things  in  a notebook, 
but  it’s  not  the  same  as  work  — it’s  relaxing.” 

He  has  two  approaches  to  travel.  “One  way  I like  to 
travel  is  as  cheaply  as  possible,  with  a backpack  and  just 
the  necessities.  In  the  summer  of  2008,  I backpacked 
from  Turkey  through  Bulgaria  and  Romania  and  into 
Ukraine.  I have  a bit  of  a bias  towards  Romania  because  1 
studied  there  and  know  the  language." 

His  other  approach  is  an  in-depth  exploration  of  a 
city  or  community.  "This  summer,  I rented  an  apart- 
ment in  Berlin  for  a month.  1 spent  four  weeks  exploring 
the  city  and  improving  my  German.  A very  different 
kind  of  travel.” 

Those  relaxing  vacations  are  slightly  less  so  since  the 
onset  of  e-mail,  he  adds.  “You  just  feel  obligated  to  drop 
into  an  Internet  cafe  and  check  your  messages.” 

YVONNE  SI) 

Third-year  international  development  student 
“When  I heard  about  the 
effects  of  climate  change  on 
those  who  are  already  vul- 
nerable, 1 wanted  to  do 
something  about  it,”  says 
Yvonne  Su.  “And  some  of  | 
the  most  vulnerable  are 
people  living  with  HIV  and 
AIDS  in  Southern  Africa." 

Su  found  a way  to  make 
a difference.  For  the  past 
two  years,  she’s  been  volun- 
teering with  LetsStopAIDS 

(www.LetsStopAIDS.org),  a national  youth  organiza- 
tion with  groups  of  volunteers  across  the  country.  She 
created  her  own  project  under  the  umbrella  of  the  na- 
tional group  and  travelled  to  South  Africa  this  summer 
with  friend  and  fellow  U of  G student  Sam  de  Lange  to 
spend  a month  working  with  young  people. 

“Our  program  was  called  Spread  Trees,  Not  AIDS,” 
says  Su,  “and  we  did  workshops  about  both  HIV  preven- 


Yvonne  Su 


participated  were  very  receptive.  They  don’t  have  the  re- 
sources we  have  for  sexual  health  education,  so  they  were 
never  formally  educated  about  these  issues.” 

Two  days  of  the  workshop  were  spent  discussing 
myths  about  HIV  and  AIDS,  she  says. 

“We  asked  them  about  ways  they  thought  the  HIV  vi- 
rus could  be  transmitted,  and  after  naming  the  obvious 
ones,  they  mentioned  things  they’d  heard  such  as  shar- 
ing underwear  and  wearing  another  person’s  earrings. 
That  gave  us  a chance  to  inform  them  about  misinfor- 
mation. We  explained  to  them  that  the  virus  dies  when 
in  contact  with  air,  so  the  risk  would  be  very  low.” 

As  part  of  the  program,  trees  were  planted  to  provide 
shade  and  fruit  for  the  community  school,  and  informa- 
tion about  waste  management  and  other  ways  to  protect 
the  environment  was  shared. 

“1  had  a really  good  time,  made  some  good  connec- 
tions and  had  a great  learning  experience,”  says  Su,  who 
is  a Chancellor’s  Scholar.  “I’ll  probably  go  back  again 
next  summer.” 

She  also  has  another  trip  on  the  horizon.  “This  De- 
cember, I’m  going  to  the  UN  Conference  on  Climate 
Change  in  Copenhagen.  I’m  paying  my  own  way.  I want 
to  be  a Canadian  voice  at  this  conference  and  share  what 
I’ve  learned.” 

Meanwhile,  she  continues  her  involvement  with 
LetsStopAIDS  and  is  the  education  and  promotions 
co-ordinator  for  the  Guelph  chapter  of  Meal  Exchange. 

BARRY  TOWNSHEND 

Manager  of  the  Centre  for  New  Students  and  a counsel- 
lor/therapist, joined  U of  G in  1999 

Barry  Townshend  is  an  avid 
listener  of  CBC  Radio  One. 

“I  love  the  way  it  makes  me 
think  and  laugh  and  con- 
nects me  with  other  perspec- 
tives,” he  says.  “I’m  a big  fan 
of  As  It  Happens,  Ideas,  Go 
and  Definitely  Not  the  Opera. 

I like  that  they  talk  about 
Canadian  news,  values  and 
experiences.” 

For  the  past  couple  of 
years,  he's  also  attended  the 

CBC’s  annual  Toronto  fundraiser  for  the  Daily  Bread 
Food  Bank.  “We’re  already  making  plans  to  go  again  this 
year,”  he  says. 

Townshend’s  radio  listening  has  been  interrupted  a 
bit  lately  by  his  puppy,  Samwise,  a Vizsla  he  brought 
home  at  the  beginning  of  June.  “Samwise  is  high-energy, 
very  affectionate  and  very  smart,”  he  says.  “We’ve  been 
exploring  all  the  walking  trails  in  Guelph.” 

Another  new  responsibility  he  took  on  this  summer 
was  joining  the  board  of  Out  on  the  Shelf,  a resource  for 
the  queer  community  in  Guelph.  He  says  his  goal  as  a 
board  member  is  to  promote  growth  and  stability  in  the 
organization. 

"There’s  been  a history  of  queer  organizations  that 
were  formed  and  then  disappeared  in  the  past.  Out  on 
the  Shelf  is  building  for  the  long  term.  It  incorporated 
last  year,  and  we  have  our  first  annual  meeting  coming 
up.” 

Townshend  notes  that  Out  on  the  Shelf  “is  a place  for 
the  queer  community  that  is  not  about  drinking  and 
partying.  That  fits  with  my  values  — community  is  very 
important  to  me.  And  if  we  want  to  have  a strong  com- 


Barry  Townshend 


tion  and  environmental  health.  The  young  people  who  munity,  we  need  to  invest  in  it.  We  need  to  get  involved.” 


Student  Explores  Social  Side  of  Genomics  Science 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

The  idea  sounds  good.  Order  a 
personal  genome  profile  — 
offered  already  by  a number  of 
companies  — and  you  may  learn 
how  to  reduce  your  risk  of  heart 
disease,  diabetes  or  other  health 
conditions.  But  genome  profiling 
! still  carries  ethical  questions,  says 
one  U of  G undergraduate  who  spent 
the  summer  helping  to  develop  tools 
to  study  what  she  calls  “the  future  of 
health  care.” 


Third-year  arts  and  sciences  stu- 
dent Alisha  Fernandes  was  one  of  six 
Ontario  students  to  receive  a sum- 
mer research  fellowship  this  year 
from  the  Toronto-based  Ontario 
Genomics  Institute.  Fernandes,  who 
arrived  at  Guelph  in  2007  as  a Presi- 
dent's Scholar,  used  the  $5,000 
award  to  look  at  how  genome  profil- 
ing might  affect  personal  and  public 
health. 

Growing  understanding  of  DNA 
has  enabled  scientists  to  develop 
tests  for  genetic  risks  of  diseases  such 


as  diabetes,  cancer  and  Hunting- 
ton’s. That  information  might  help 
people  alter  their  lifestyle  or  use 
medicine  to  prevent  disease  or  delay 
its  onset,  but  the  technology  raises 
ethical,  legal,  social  and  privacy  is- 
sues, says  Fernandes. 

Doctors  and  patients  need  help 
deciding  when  and  how  to  use  the 
technology,  including  how  to  assess 
its  benefits  over  existing  tools,  she 
says. 

This  summer,  she  worked  with 
University  of  Ottawa  investigators 


— including  former  U of  G philoso- 
phy professor  David  Castle,  who 
holds  the  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Science  and  Society  — studying  ge- 
nome profiling  under  a project 
funded  by  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research. 

She  reviewed  literature  and 
helped  develop  tools  that  the  team 
will  use  to  learn  how  Canadians,  in- 
cluding health-care  practitioners, 
feel  about  genome  profiling. 
Fernandes  will  continue  to  work 
with  her  Ottawa  colleagues. 


Her  interest  in  genomics  science 
was  sparked  last  year  when  she  re- 
ceived a U of  G president’s  research 
assistantship  to  work  with  Prof. 
Chris  Hall,  School  of  Environmental 
Sciences,  on  modifying  plant  genes 
to  produce  human  antibodies  for 
vaccines. 

Fernandes  is  taking  minors  in 
cognitive  neuropsychology  and  nu- 
tritional sciences.  For  her  future  ca- 
reer, she’s  interested  in  medicine, 
medical  research  or  public  health 
policy. 
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Getting  Past  the  ‘Geek’  Factor 

Let’s  Talk  Science , Scientists  in  School  tap  into  U of  G members’  passion  for  sharing  their  work 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

FOUL  play  on  a ferryboat? 

Sightseeing  wasn’t  the  only  goal 
for  youngsters  on  a ferry  outing  in 
i Owen  Sound  in  the  spring.  The  kids 
learned  a few  basics  of  forensics  — 

1 fingerprint  and  handwriting 
i analysis,  chromatography  — by 
j solving  a mock  on-board  crime.  The 
lesson  was  delivered  by  U of  G 
graduate  students  on  a mission  of 
their  own:  promoting  science 

education  and  careers  among  youth. 

Back-to-school  means  back  to 
business  for  two  off-campus  organi- 
zations that  enlist  Guelph  students, 
faculty  and  staff  to  deliver  science 
outreach  programs  for  children. 

A recently  restored  Guelph 
branch  of  Let’s  Talk  Science  (LTS) 
— a national  organization  based  in 
London  — hopes  this  year  to  double 
the  number  of  U of  G grad  student 
volunteers  offering  science  activities 
such  as  that  ferryboat  forensics  chal- 
lenge to  children  and  youth.  This 
year  also  saw  the  opening  of  a local 
office  of  Scientists  in  School  (SIS),  a 
J 20-year-old  province-wide  program 
based  in  Ajax  that  now  has  several 
members  of  the  U of  G community 
j helping  to  deliver  science  activities  to 
elementary  classrooms. 

Both  organizations  offer  kid- 
ffiendly  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove science  literacy  and  to  help 
dispel  negative  stereotypes  of  science 
and  its  practitioners  — not  to.  men- 
tion giving  academics  and  students 
at  university  campuses  a chance  to 
share  their  own  love  of  the  topic. 

“I’m  very  passionate  about  sci- 
ence and  think  it’s  important  to 
share  that  enthusiasm,”  says  Joanna 
McPherson,  a master’s  graduate  of 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  who 
is  now  a second-year  DVM  student. 
Last  year,  she  became  Guelph  site 
1 co-ordinator  for  the  LTS  partnership 
1 program  for  elementary  and  high 
j schools. 

Returning  to  campus  in  2008/09 
after  a hiatus  of  several  years,  the 
program  attracted  about  30  grad  stu- 
dent volunteers  from  all  four  science 
colleges  and  reached  almost  600 
youngsters  in  southern  Ontario. 


McPherson  hopes  to  double  the 
number  of  Guelph  participants  this 
year.  She  will  hold  training  sessions 
for  volunteers  Oct.  1 and  20  at  6 p.m. 
in  Room  1713  of  the  OVC  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre. 

Offered  since  1991,  the  LTS  part- 
nership program  connects  university 
and  college  researchers  with  youth 
groups  across  Canada.  It’s  one  of 
several  programs  for  children  and 
youth  offered  by  the  charitable 
organization. 

The  program  aims  to  “capitalize 
on  children’s  natural  curiosity  about 
how  and  why  the  world  works,”  says 
London-based  founder  and  presi- 
dent Bonnie  Schmidt,  who  helped 
reinstate  the  program  at  Guelph 
through  discussions  with  senior  ad- 
ministrators, including  president 
Alastair  Summerlee  and  Prof.  Serge 
Desmarais,  associate  vice-president 
(academic). 

Schmidt  says  it’s  also  intended  to 
surmount  barriers  — lack  of  role 
models,  lack  of  awareness  of  career 
opportunities,  perceptions  of  scien- 
tists as  “geeks”  chained  to  their  lab 
benches  — that  have  traditionally 
turned  many  students  away  from 
science. 

A study  this  year  by  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  found  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  brightest  15-year- 
old  science  students  in  Canada  and 
other  western  countries  are  uninter- 
ested in  pursuing  research  careers. 

LTS  provides  resources  to  help 
volunteers  develop  programs.  Vol- 
unteers can  visit  schools  or  host  class 
visits,  lead  classroom  activities,  pro- 
vide resources,  help  judge  science 
fairs  and  act  as  mentors.  McPherson 
asks  volunteers  to  devote  at  least  10 
hours  a year  to  the  program. 

Early  this  year,  SIS  opened  a new 
branch  in  Morriston  south  of 
Guelph.  Volunteer  presenters  — 
university  students,  faculty  and  staff 
— visit  elementary  schools  to  con- 
duct workshops  in  science,  math, 
technology  and  engineering.  The 
program  reached  more  than  91,000 
youngsters  in  Guelph  and  Waterloo 
last  year,  says  regional  manager 
Penny  Burton. 


The  program  aims  to  strengthen 
or  rekindle  kids'  natural  curiosity, 
particularly  around  grades  4 and  5 
when  interest  in  science  often  wanes, 
says  Burton. 

"People  are  scared  of  science. 
“They  think  there’s  no  way  they  can 
do  it.”  Her  argument:  “You’re  a sci- 
entist every  time  you  ask  a question." 

You  don’t  even  have  to  be  a 
full-time  scientist.  Philosophy  pro- 
fessor Andrew  Wayne  has  helped 
lead  SIS  physics  and  chemistry  ses- 
sions at  his  children’s  school  in 
Guelph. 

“It’s  important  to  get  kids  excited 
about  science,”  says  Wayne,  a former 


physics  student  who  now  studies  and 
teaches  the  philosophy  of  science. 
What  excitement?  Take  chemistry, 
he  says  — all  those  fizzing  reactions, 
things  heating  up,  that  unseen  mo- 
lecular world  beneath  the  surface. 

“For  a Grade  3 kid,  the  idea  that 
everything  is  made  of  invisible  mole- 
cules and  atoms  is  a pretty  exciting 
idea.” 

SIS  presenters  still  use  a number 
of  workshops  developed  initially  by 
Fernanda  Svaikauskas,  a Guelph 
physics  grad  who  is  now  a research 
associate  in  the  Department  of  Food 
Science.  Besides  writing  content,  she 
led  workshops  for  close  to  a decade, 


doing  almost  100  presentations  a 
year  in  area  schools. 

Since  moving  to  the  Department 
of  Food  Science  two  years  ago,  she 
hasn’t  had  time  to  serve  as  a pre- 
senter, but  she  still  mentors  stu- 
dents, including  her  own  kids  and 
their  school  friends  completing  sci- 
ence fair  projects. 

“I  love  science,”  says  Svaikauskas, 
who  has  organized  science-themed 
birthday  parties  complete  with  ex- 
periments. “I  see  the  value  of  trying 
to  understand  the  world  around  us.” 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.letstalkscience.ca  and  www. 
scientistsinschool.ca. 


Nano  Looms  Large 

Tours  of  nanoscience  teaching  lab  part  of  National  Science  and  Technology  Week 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Think  “nano"  is  strictly  about 
your  iPod  music  player?  An 
open  house  for  the  U of  G commu- 
nity next  month  will  offer  tours  of 
two  new  teaching  labs  used  by 
students  in  Guelph’s  nanoscience 
degree  program,  launched  in  2008. 

That’s  one  of  three  nano-themed 
events  taking  place  during  National 
Science  and  Technology  Week  in 
October  to  promote  Guelph’s  pro- 
gram_on  campus  and_ off.  _Also 
planned  are  lab  tours  for  high  school 
students  and  an  outreach  event  at 
the  Waterloo  Regional  Children’s 
Museum. 

Nano@Guelph  2009  will  see  high 
school  classes  visit  the  nanoscience 
teaching  labs  Oct.  20  to  23.  Almost 
250  students  are  expected  to  learn 
about  U of  G’s  program,  view  the 
teaching  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  make  a solar  cell. 

The  event  is  intended  to  raise 
awareness  of  nanoscience  and  the 


Guelph  program,  says  Bonnie  Lasby, 
recruitment  officer  for  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 

Nanoscience  involves  developing 
materials  on  the  scale  of  individual 
atoms  and  molecules,  typically  less 


than  100  nanometres  in  size,  for  po- 
tential uses  in  electronics  and  com- 
puting, medicine,  materials,  fuel 
cells  and  other  fields. 

Guelph  is  the  only  Canadian  uni- 
versity to  offer  a full  nanoscience 
major.  Courses  cover  such  topics  as 
synthesis  and  analysis  of  nanoma- 
terials, thin-film  science,  nanolith- 
ography, quantum  chemistry  and 
computing,  and  biological  nanoma- 
terials. 

Other  universities  offer  nanosci- 

ence  courses  within  other  programs 

or  focus  on  nanotechnology  engi- 
neering. 

U of  G’s  interdisciplinary  degree 
draws  on  research  and  teaching 
mostly  from  the  departments  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  Referring  to 
the  integrated  nature  of  nanosci- 
ence, Lasby  says:  “It’s  not  a disci- 
pline, it’s  a size  range.  All  science  dis- 
ciplines meet  at  the  nanoscale.” 

Formerly  chemistry  teaching 
labs,  the  nanoscience  teaching  labs 
are  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
science  complex.  Specialized  micro- 
scopes and  other  equipment  allow 
students  to  handle  and  view  minus- 
cule samples  to  determine  size  and 
structure  of  various  particles. 

Undergraduates  can  make  nano- 


sized crystals  and  nanowires  akin  to 
structures  being  studied  for  use  in 
fuel  cells.  Although  these  instru- 
ments are  common  in  research  labs, 
few  universities  provide  them  for 
undergrad  studies. 

On  Oct.  18,  Guelph  will  collabo- 
rate with  the  University  of  Waterloo 
on  nanoscience  displays  and  demon- 
strations for  youngsters  at  the 
Waterloo  Regional  Children's  Mu- 
seum. 

Lasby  says  nanoscience  offers 

pienty  of  demonstration  opportuni- 
ties, including  ferro-fluids  that  look 
like  oil  but  behave  like  magnets.  An- 
other attention-grabber  is  a shape 
memory  alloy  — a wire  made  of 
nickel  and  titanium  that  can  be  de- 
formed like  a paper  clip  but  that 
springs  back  into  its  original  shape 
when  heated. 

On  Oct.  14,  U of  G staff,  faculty 
and  students  are  invited  to  an  open 
house  from  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  in 
rooms  2109  and  21 10  of  the  science 
complex.  Tours  will  be  led  by  lab 
co-ordinator  Jay  Leitch. 

National  Science  and  Technology 
Week  runs  Oct.  16  to  25  (www.sci- 
ence.gc.ca).  For  more  information 
about  Nano@Guelph  2009,  visit 
www.nano.uoguelph.ca. 


Too  Much  Plastic  in  the  Sea 


Plastic  shopping  bags  a menace  to  leatherback  turtles,  U of  G grad  student  finds 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

You  couldn’t  fit  a leatherback 
turtle  into  a plastic  shopping 
bag  — not  when  the  creatures  weigh 
up  to  640  kilograms  and  would  fill 
the  space  taken  up  by  the  desk  in 
Geraldine  Ryan’s  office  in  the  Bovey 
Building.  But  you  might  find  a 
plastic  bag  in  more  than  one  turtle,  a 
problem  that  this  School  of 
Environmental  Sciences  (SES)  grad 
student  hopes  to  help  solve. 

“Leatherback  Turtles:  The  Men- 
ace of  Plastic”  is  the  title  of  a research 
paper  she  co-authored  earlier  this 
year  that  found  an  increasing 
amount  of  garbage  being  reported  in 
the  sea  reptiles’  bodies  over  the  past 


four  decades.  The  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  Marine  Pollution  Bulletin. 

Her  co-authors  were  Nicholas 
Mrosovsky,  emeritus  professor  of 
ecology  and  evolutionary  biology  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
Michael  James,  a post-doc  at 
Dalhousie  University. 

Ryan  hopes  their  work  will  help 
other  researchers  and  conservation- 
ists push  for  more  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  leatherback  turtle. 

The  widest-ranging  reptile  in  the 
world,  this  animal  lives  from  the 
tropics  to  subarctic  waters.  Despite 
its  reach,  Dermochelys  coriacea  is  en- 
dangered. 

The  turtle  lives  almost  entirely  on 


jellyfish,  which  to  a turtle  can  resem- 
ble plastic  bags.  I f they  eat  plastic,  the 
animals  may  suffer  indigestion  or 
even  starve  to  death  if  the  material 
clogs  their  digestive  tract. 

The  researchers  analyzed 
necropsy  reports  on  leatherbacks 
starting  in  1885.  Out  of  408  reports 
between  1885  and  2007,  they  found 
plastic  in  138  cases,  or  34  per  cent.  In 
eight  per  cent  of  those  cases,  plastic 
appeared  in  enough  amounts  or  lo- 
cations in  the  digestive  tract  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  food,  likely  to 
have  caused  death.  (Turtles  also  may 
get  caught  in  fishing  gear,  collide 
with  boat  propellers  or  lose  nesting 
beaches  to  development.) 


Between  the  late  1960s  and  the 
1980s  especially,  the  amount  of  plas- 
tic increased  rapidly — 37  per  cent  of 
the  317  cases  since  1968  showed 
plastic.  Besides  plastic  bags  in  the 
creatures’  digestive  tracts,  they 
found  reports  of  Cellophane,  plastic 
cutlery,  candy  and  cigarette 
wrappers. 

“This  paper  provides  a picture  of 
how  big  the  problem  is,”  says  Ryan, 
who  came  to  Guelph  in  2007  after 
earning  an  undergraduate  degree  at 
U of  T.  She’s  now  working  on  a PhD 
with  SES  director  Prof.  Jonathan 
Newman,  studying  climate  change 
biology,  especially  effects  of  in- 
creased CO,  on  cereal  aphids. 


Ryan  says  the  leatherback  project 
underlines  the  importance  of  mea- 
sures such  as  charging  consumers  for 
plastic  grocery  bags  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  plastic  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

Besides  the  dangers  posed  to  tur- 
tles, the  problem  may  threaten  an 
entire  ecosystem,  she  says.  A single 
leatherback  may  eat  50  jellyfish  in  a 
day,  so  fewer  turtles  may  mean  more 
jellyfish,  a potential  problem  for 
tourists  or  commercial  fishers. 

“What  happens  when  you  re- 
move the  top  predator  is,  you  can 
have  an  explosion  of  the  next  trophic 
level,  and  that  can  result  in  depletion 
of  fish  populations." 


At  Guelph  13  September  30,  2009 


Pollinator  Decline 
a Serious  Threat 


Continued  from  page  1 


with  Jack  Saddler,  dean  of  forestry  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

"We  want  to  generate  innova- 
tions that  will  benefit  both  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  economy,  and  help 
i Canada  make  the  transition  from  a 
petroleum-based  economy  to  a 
: biobased  one.” 

Plant  biomass  is  a carbon-neutral 
source  of  energy,  and  most  of  the 
| substrates  for  bioconversion  can  be 
obtained  from  dead  plants,  making 
it  more  environmentally  friendly. 
It’s  also  readily  available  and  renew- 
| able. 

The  Bioconversion  Network  will 
bring  together  a core  team  of  12 
researchers  from  five  universities. 
Together  with  industry  partners, 
they  will  work  to  overcome  the  vari- 
ous scientific  and  technical  barriers 
standing  in  the  way  of  turning  Can- 
ada’s vast  quantities  of  forest  waste 
residues  into  fuels  and  chemicals. 
Specifically,  they  want  to  focus  on 
ways  to  improve  process  efficiency 
and  lower  production  costs. 

CANPOLIN  includes  44  re- 
searchers from  26  institutions  and  is 
directed  by  Kevan,  who’s  been 
studying  pollinators  for  more  than 
30  years  and  was  just  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 


The  diversity  and  abundance  of 
insect  pollinators  are  in  a global  state 
of  decline  due  to  such  factors  as  dis- 
ease, pesticide  exposure,  malnutri- 
tion, habitat  loss  and  climate 
change.  In  Canada,  28  species  of 
butterflies  and  moths  and  two  bee 
species  are  known  to  be  at  risk.  In 
the  United  States,  honeybees  have 
declined  30  per  cent  in  the  past  20 
years. 

This  represents  a serious  threat 
to  natural  ecosystems  and  crop  pro- 
duction, researchers  say.  It  also  has 
an  economic  toll  because  the  value 
of  insect  pollination  to  Canadian  ag- 
riculture is  an  estimated  $1  billion. 

CANPOLIN  researchers  will  ex- 
amine all  aspects  of  pollination,  in- 
cluding pollinator  health  and 
conservation,  plant  gene  flow,  the 
impact  of  climate  change,  econom- 
ics and  future  management  needs. 

NSERC  created  its  strategic  net- 
work grants  program  in  2005  to 
boost  research  in  targeted  areas  that 
could  strongly  enhance  Canada’s 
economy,  society  and  environment. 
It  funds  large-scale  projects  that 
bring  together  university  research- 
ers, industry,  government  and  other 
agencies  to  accelerate  research  and 
training. 


New  CRCs  to  Focus  on 

Sustainability,  Disease 

Continued  from  page  1 


and  toxic  trace  elements  in  wetlands, 
lakes  and  freshwater  reservoirs,  and 
look  at  how  they’re  influenced  by 
climate. 

The  overarching  goal  is  to  sustain 
Canada’s  aquatic  ecosystems  in  the 
face  of  global  environmental  change, 
he  says,  and  understanding  the  rela- 
tionship between  climate  and  eco- 
system change  is  fundamental. 

Currently,  environmental  scien- 
tists endeavour  to  model  the  impact 
of  rapid  environmental  change  on 
the  carbon  cycling  in  wetlands  and 
lakes,  and  to  develop  scenarios 
about  the  future,  he  says. 

“These  efforts  need  to  be  in- 
formed by  empirical  analyses  of  key 
biogeochemical  processes  and  con- 
trols. This  is  where  I see  my  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  science  in 
the  coming  years.” 

One  of  his  aims  is  to  predict  the 
future  of  carbon  sequestration  (the 
| geological  process  of  removing  car- 
j bon  from  the  atmosphere  and  stor- 
ing it  in  soil  and  sediments),  which 
' reduces  carbon  emissions  and  slows 
global  warming.  His  research  will 
| help  identify  the  chemical  and  hy- 
drological factors  that  accelerate  or 
j slow  this  action. 

Weese  will  hold  the  Canada  Re- 
i search  Chair  in  Zoonotic  Diseases, 
working  to  provide  new  insight  and 
understanding  about  diseases  that 
can  spread  from  animals  to  humans. 
More  than  70  per  cent  of  new  infec- 


tious diseases  that  threaten  human 
health  are  zoonotic. 

He  is  a leading  researcher  on  two 
zoonotic  pathogens  — Clostridium 
difficile  and  methicillin-resistant 
Staphylococcus  aureus  — and  in  vet- 
erinary infection  control.  He  and  his 
research  team  will  simultaneously 
study  people,  animals  and  food  to 
learn  about  the  factors  associated 
with  the  transmission  of  infectious 
diseases. 

“It’s  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  we  need  to  broaden  our  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  zoonotic  dis- 
eases, particularly  diseases  involving 
pets,”  says  Weese.  “This  chair  will 
greatly  facilitate  research  in  this  area, 
both  independent  research  in  my  lab 
and  collaborative  research  with  col- 
leagues in  human  medicine,  veteri- 
nary and  public  health  fields.” 

His  ultimate  goals  are  to  increase 
understanding  of  how  pathogens  are 
spread  and  to  help  prevent  and  con- 
trol new  and  re-emerging  animal- 
related  diseases  that  threaten  public 
health. 

Chris  Hall  was  originally 
awarded  a CRC  in  2002.  He  has  used 
his  Chair  in  Recombinant  Antibody 
Technology  to  develop  innovative 
products  to  protect  the  environment 
and  improve  human  health  and 
well-being.  This  includes  creating 
ways  to  produce  antibodies  on  a 
large  scale  from  genetically  modified 
tobacco. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  in 
November  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right  answer  by 
Oct.  2 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 
56039.  Ray  Hutchison  was  the  only  person  to  correctly  identify  the  Sept.  16  photo  as  the  side  of  Raithby 
House.  PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  one  of  a series  of  columns  highlighting 
some  of  the  trees  that  can  he  found  on  the  U of  G campus.  It 
is  written  by  certified  arborist  Rob  Shaw-Lukavsky,  a gar- 
dener in  the  Grounds  Department. 

There  are  few  landmarks  on  campus  or  even  in 
the  entire  city  that  are  as  well-known  and  well- 
loved as  the  row  of  large  sugar  maples  framing  Johnston 
Green.  Towering  over  Gordon  Street,  these  trees  are 
some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  in  Guelph.  Remarkably, 
they  date  back  to  1876  when  the  city  was  barely  50  years 
old  and  work  was  about  to  begin  on  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady. 

Sugar  maples  are  about  as  perfect  a shade  tree  as 
you’ll  ever  find,  and  come  fall,  their  leaf  colour  is  so 
beautiful  and  intense  that  it  sets  the  standard  by  which 
all  fall  colour  is  measured.  Over  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
lush  green  will  give  way  to  bright  orange,  yellow  and  red 
that  seems  nearly  to  set  the  trees  ablaze. 

Sugar  maples  are,  of  course,  the  primary  source  of 
maple  syrup  obtained  from  flowing  sap  in  the  spring.  It’s 


likely  that  even  the  stately  trees  on  Johnston  Green  have 
a few  taps  or  spigots  deep  within  their  trunks,  buried  un- 
der decades  of  bark  growth. 

Sadly,  even  trees  as  strong  and  majestic  as  these  don’t 
live  forever.  The  southern  end  of  the  row  is  already  miss- 
ing, removed  in  the  1990s  because  of  declining  health 
and  poor  structure.  In  anticipation  of  this,  the  Univer- 
sity planted  a second  row  of  sugar  maples  in  1989  to  en- 
sure a continued  legacy  for  the  trees.  The  new  plantings 
were  already  13  years  old  when  they  were  moved  into 
place,  making  them  almost  exactly  100  years  younger. 

Today,  the  original  row  is  maintained  as  conscien- 
tiously as  possible  to  ensure  the  longest  potential  life  for 
the  trees.  They  are  inspected  regularly,  pruned  only  for 
removal  of  dead  branches  and  supported  high  in  their 
canopies  with  cables.  It’s  hoped  the  second  row  will  grow 
to  become  as  old,  large  and  loved  as  the  first. 

Make  a point  of  taking  notice  of  these  old  giants  in 
the  coming  weeks  as  they  put  on  their  spectacular  annual 
show. 


CTQ 


Saturday  November  7 2009 


Cf)6n)bor 
Choir 

S. 1980-2010 

Gerald  neufeld.  Conductor 
Alison  Macneill.  accompanist 


at  8 pm 

Podium  Talk!  7.7:30  pm 


SERIES  TICKETS:  $100, 4 tickets  to  this  concert  $100 
SINGLE  TICKETS:  $3o/$25  Adults  | $10  Students  | $5  eyeGO 
Order  by  phone:  519-763-3000  or  toll-free  1-877-520-2408 
or  online  at  www.riverrun.ca 


River  Run  Centre 


GALA 

CELEBRATION 


Special  Guests: 

The  Guelph  Youth  Singers 
Dancetheatre  David  Earle 
Musica  Viva  Orchestra 


( i f f ♦ ■ f * » f 

J.O, 

sr.  LA  , . , J . uk  , .1.  & . 


www.guelphchamberchoir.ca 
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EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Whirlpool  refrigerator,  white,  six 
years  old,  excellent  condition, 
519-836-6264  or  melody.  wren@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Winemaking  equipment  with  vin- 
tage LCBO  wine  rack  for  121  bottles, 
four  carboys,  two  fermenting  bar- 
rels, corker,  hydrometer,  thermom- 
eter, etc.,  and  numerous  clean 
unlabelled  bottles,  duntroon@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Three-bedroom  house  for  sale  or 
rent  in  Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico,  fully 
gated  in  safe  neighbourhood,  3,000 
square  feet  with  rental  possibilities, 
three  bathrooms,  art  studio  space, 
swimming  pool,  garage,  10  minutes 
from  airport  and  downtown,  two 
minutes  from  beach,  walking  dis- 
tance to  parks,  shopping,  hospital 
and  library,  excellent  condition, 
photos  available,  serious  inquiries 
only,  519-766-5774. 

Oak  dining  room  table  with  two 
extra  leaves,  host  and  hostess  chairs 
and  four  side  chairs,  new  condition, 
Dianne,  Ext.  54940  or  519-763-5452. 


1 Vi  baths,  laundry,  weekly  or 
monthly  rental,  Ext.  52587, 
kimo@uoguelph.ca  or  visit  www. 
hiltonheadvilla-rental.com. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  519-836-6745  or 
fhmoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Quiet  professional  couple  seeks  fur- 
nished home  for  the  winter  (prefer 
December  to  April  but  timing  is  flex- 
ible), house  must  be  asthma/ 
allergy-friendly  with  no  pets,  smok- 
ers, moulds,  fragrances  or  chemicals, 
excellent  references,  519-763-7403. 

Full-time  nanny  to  provide  day  care 
for  toddler  in  our  home  near  down- 
town Guelph  beginning  in  January, 
experience  caring  for  toddlers  and 
academic  background  in  early  child- 


hood education  desired,  references 
required,  Chris,  carusco@uoguelph. 
ca,  or  Hafiz,  maherali@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Flute,  clarinet  and  saxophone  les- 
sons on  campus,  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days, 519-748-2882  or  aklaehn@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Babysitting  for  any  age  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  in  Downey  Road 
area,  Rosa,  519-836-9037. 

Writing  workshops  in  October  and 
November,  www. melodywren.com. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  members  of  the  U of  G commu- 
nity. Submit  items  to  Linda  Graham 
by  fax  to  519-824-7962  or  by  e-mail 
to  l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  quiet  building,  close  to 
UWO  and  Fanshawe  campuses, 
appliances,  parking  for  one  vehicle, 
on-site  laundry,  non-smokers,  pre- 
fer no  pets,  available  now,  $575  a 
month  per  bedroom  or  will  negoti- 
ate price  for  single  tenant,  heat  and 
hydro  included,  519-843-3470  or 
nudds.family@sympatico.ca. 

One-bedroom  vacation  villa  in 
Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina, 
sleeps  four,  fully  equipped  kitchen, 
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VISION 

Eye  Exams 

Jal  Jassal 

Safety  Glasses 

inloaipurtxivislon 

Contact  Lenses 

1388  Gordon  St..  Unit  1 

Designer  Frames 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Sunglasses 

NIL  1C8  Canada 

| Tel.  519-823-9400  www.purbavisidn.cqm  Fax.  519-823-2273  | 

YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 

Toll  Froo 

1-800-482-0822 
519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.6cor>omical msurance.com 


• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  57  Years  Combined  Experience 

• Senior's  Discount  Available 

• Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  in  Eyewear" 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-8  p.m.j  Sat.  9:30  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Telephone  519-821-2020 

rr 

Scon  Cobum 

123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  2 Hour  Free  Metered  Parking  Downtown 

Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Campus  Animal  Facilities/ 
Animal  Care  Services 

United  Way  Bazaar 

BBQ  Hamburgers 
(Regular  fit  Veggie) 
and  Pop  for  $5 

Bake  Sale/Raffle/Silent  Auction 

Central  Animal  Facility  (Bldg  12) 

I f :30  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
Thursday,  October  8,  2009 


519-823-2278 

5420  Hwy  6 (just  North  ofWoodlawn) 

On  the  grounds  of  the  Ignatius  Jesuit  Centre  of  Guelph 

www.wellingtonhall.org 


GUELPH  POULTRY  GOURMET  MARKET 


Remember  Us  This  Thanksgiving 
For  Plump,  Juicy  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  & ROASTERS 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With  Our  Famous 
Cranberry-Apple  Stuffing  and  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 
Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey 
for  Friday , Oct.  g & Saturday  Oct.  10  pick-up. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
570  Kortright  Plaza 


Mon.-Wed. 

Thurs.-Fri. 


519-763-2284 


At  Guelph  15  September  30,  2009 


EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Jeff  Hathaway  discusses 
reptiles  Oct.  16  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Cost  is  $75.  The  deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  Oct.  2. 


A workshop  on  digital  photography 
with  John  Brierley  runs  Oct.  17  from 
9 a.m.  to  noon.  Cost  is  $55.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  due  Oct.  2. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  an  artist’s  talk  with  Ken 
Maracle  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the 
Grand  River  discussing  the  Iroquois 
condolence  cane  Oct.  5 at  2:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  kicks  off  Oct.  1 with  the  Andr£ 
Roy  Jazz  Duo  and  continues  Oct.  8 
with  harpsichordist  Sonia  Lee.  On 
Oct.  15,  the  trio  of  Paul  Earle  on  vio- 
lin, Heather  Fleming  on  recorder 
and  pianist  Ronald  Beckett  performs 
“A  Baroque  Miscellany.”  The  con- 
certs begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


Members  of  U of  G’s  music  faculty 
showcase  their  talents  Oct.  16  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre  on  Cardigan  Street.  Tickets 
■ are  S7o.  (V  o f G slue  lents  can  obtain 
free  advance  tickets  by  presenting 
their  ID  to  Karen  Bygden  in 
MacKinnon  0002.) 


CONFERENCES 


U of  G is  hosting  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Women  in  Philosophy  Oct.  2 to  4. 
For  details,  go  to  http://arts. 
uoguelph  .ca/cswip2009. 


As  part  of  the  2009  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Travel  and  Tourism 
Research  Association  being  held  in 
Guelph  Oct.  14  to  16,  U of  G is  host- 
ing an  undergraduate  student  con- 
ference Oct.  1 3 that  will  bring  hospi- 
tality and  tourism  students  together 
with  industry  and  academic  profes- 
sionals to  provide  information  and 
guidance. 


LECTURES 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures lecture  series  presents  Prof. 
Matthew  Hayday,  History,  discuss- 
ing “So  You  Want  Your  Child  to 
Learn  French!”  Oct.  1 at  10  a.m.  in 
McLaughlin  Library  384.  On  Oct. 


15,  David  Murphy  Haglund  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
International  Trade  presents 
"Applying  to  the  Foreign  Service”  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  306. 


In  celebration  of  the  Year  of  Darwin, 
the  College  of  Biological  Science,  the 
CBS  Alumni  Association,  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  ASTRA  present  biol- 
ogist Paul  Ewald,  director  of  the  evo- 
lutionary medicine  program  at  the 
University  of  Louisville,  Oct.  13  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  science  complex 
atrium.  He  will  discuss  “Evolution- 
ary Insights  Into  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Cancer:  It’s  Not  Just 
About  Mutations  Anymore.”  Ad- 
mission is  free. 


NOTICES 


The  TransCanada  Institute  hosts  a 
panel  dialogue  with  Ashok  Mathur, 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Cultural 
and  Artistic  Inquiry  at  Thompson 
Rivers  University,  and  author 
Shyam  Selvadurai  Sept.  30  at  noon  at 
9 University  Ave.  E.  They  will  discuss 
the  fusion  of  art  and  research. 


U of  G’s  "Skip  a Meal”  continues 
until  Oct.  2,  asking  students  to 
“skip”  dinner  or  another  meal  and 
instead  donate  the  cash  or  meal  card 
points  to  local  social  organizations. 
The  cash  and  points  raised  through 
the  Meal  Exchange  program  are 
used  to  buy  non -perishable  food 
items  for  J 9 local  agencies.  The  food 
will  be  delivered  Nov.  21. 


Members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity are  invited  to  nominate  their 
favourite  professor  for  TVO’s  2010 
Big  Ideas  Best  Lecturer  Competi- 
tion. Nominations  are  being 
accepted  until  Oct.  12.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.tvo.org/ 
TV  Osites/W  ebObjects/TvoM  icrosit 
e.woa?bestlecturer. 


Registration  for  Human  Resources’ 
learning  and  development  programs 
for  fall  2009  and  winter  2010  is  now 
open  for  all  full-time  faculty  and 
staff.  For  information,  visit  the 
website  www.uoguelph.ca/learning 
matters. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  a noon- 
hour  program  in  relaxation  and 
stress  management  skills  beginning 
Oct.  13  at  12:30  p.m.  in  UC  335.  For 
more  information  or  to  register, 
pick  up  a pamphlet  at  the  Info  Desk 
on  UC  Level  1,  visit  www.uoguelph. 
ca/~ksomers  or  leave  a message  at 
Ext.  52662. 


The  Department  of  Physics  hosts  a 
free  public  stars  night  Oct.  16  at  8:30 
p.m.  at  the  physics  observatory  in 
the  MacNaughton  Building. 


SEMINARS 


The  “Loaves  and  Fishes”  seminar 
series  in  the  Department  of  Integra- 
tive Biology  continues  Oct.  1 with 
post-doc  Neil  Rooney  discussing 
“What’s  All  the  Fuss  About  Popula- 
tion-Level Ecological  Risk  Assess- 
ment?” and  Oct.  8 with  Prof.  Andrea 
Bradford,  Engineering,  on  “Linking 
Management  of  Water  Resources 
With  Aquatic  Ecosystem  Needs.” 
On  Oct.  15,  post-doc  Lincoln  Tubbs 
of  the  Department  of  Pathobiology 
presents  “What  Place  Does  Pharma- 
cology Have  in  Fish  Therapy?”  The 
seminars  are  at  4 p.m.  in  science 
complex  1511. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  is  Prof. 
Julang  Li,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, discussing  “From  Skin  Cell  to 
Ovarian  Follicle”  Oct.  2.  On  Oct.  9, 
Jeff  Lejeune  of  Ohio  State  University 
considers  “Survival  of  E.  coli  0157  in 
Complex  Microbial  Ecosystems.” 
The  seminars  begin  at  11  a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2106. 


Chris  Lortie  of  York  University  is 
guest  speaker  in  the  Department  of 
Integrative  Biology  seminar  series 
Oct.  6 at  3:30  p.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 2315.  His  topic  is  “Cushions, 
Thistles  and  Communities:  Under- 
standing Plant  Interactions.” 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
Lucien  Hardy  of  the  Perimeter  Insti- 
tute for  Theoretical  Physics  Oct.  6. 
On  Oct.  13,  Avery  Broderick  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics  discusses  “Staring  Into 
the  Abyss:  Directly  Imaging  Black 
Hole  Event  Horizons.”  The  seminars 
are  at  4 p.m.  in  science  complex 
1511. 


“In  Vivo  Imaging  and  Genetic  Anal- 
ysis of  Glial  Developments  in 
Zebrafish”  is  the  focus  of  Bruce 
Appel  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
in  the  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology’s  distinguished 
speaker  series  Oct.  7 at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  156. 


Guest  speaker  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  seminar  series  Oct.  9 is 
Steven  Lehrer  of  Queen’s  University 
explaining  “Genetic  Lotteries 
Within  Families.”  On  Oct.  16, 
Dinghai  Xu  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  considers  “An  Efficient 


Estimation  for  Switching  Regression 
Models:  A Monte  Carlo  Study.”  The 
seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  304. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


Teaching  Support  Services’  upcom- 
ing “Learning  Circle”  discussion 
groups  include  “Transformative 
Learning”  Oct.  5 and  “Teaching  on 
the  Edge”  Oct.  6.  A new  group  called 
“EdTech  MeetUp:  Exploring  Educa- 
tional Technologies”  begins  Oct.  16. 
At  the  Oct.  7 meeting  of  the  "Engag- 
ing in  Education  Research"  group, 
Profs.  Jack  Weiner  and  Jeremy 
Balka,  Mathematics  and  Statistics, 
present  “Implementing  and  Evalu- 
ating Technology  in  the  Classroom 
and  ‘Smarter  Than  Your  Average 
Bear’  Online  Testing  in  First-Year 
Calculus.” 


One-on-one  assistance  for  instruc- 
tors currently  running  Desire2Learn 
courses  continues  daily  until  Oct.  2 
in  McLaughlin  Library  200-A. 
Beginning  Oct.  5,  the  drop-in  clinics 
return  to  their  regular  schedule  of 
Wednesdays  from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and 
Thursdays  from  2:30  to  4 p.m. 


The  graduate  student  workshop 
series  continues  Oct.  7 with  "Evalu- 
ating Your  Teaching  Effectiveness” 
and  Oct.  19  with  “Preparing  a 
Teaching  Philosophy  Statement.” 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Matthew  Bergeron,  Environ- 
mental Sciences,  is  Oct.  6 at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Graham  3301.  The  thesis  is 
“A  World  Review  of  Coproica 
rondani  (Diptera:  Sphaeorceridae) 
With  a Revision  of  the  New  World 
Species.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Steve 
Marshall. 


The  final  examination  of  Xuemei 
Xie,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  School  of 
Environmental  Sciences,  is  Oct.  9 at 
1:30  p.m.  in  Graham  3301.  The  the- 
sis is  “Bactericidal  Activity  and 
Improvement  of  Therapeutic  Po- 
tency of  Recombinant  Antibody 
Fragments.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Chris  HaU. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


A free  workshop  for  singers  to  learn 
the  “Sacred  Harp”  sharp-note  tradi- 
tion runs  Oct.  3 from  1 to  4 p.m.  at 


Priory  Park  Baptist  Church.  For 
more  details,  call  519-823-5301. 


The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  presents  “Scenic  Land- 
scapes of  Elora  and  Fergus:  Photo- 
graphs by  Janette  Gajic”  Oct.  3 to 
Feb.  21.  The  museum  hosts  its 
annual  Harvest  Home  Festival  Oct.  4 
from  noon  to  4 p.m.  For  more 
details,  visit  www.wcm.on.ca. 


“Catch  the  Wind,  Catch  the  Spirit  of 
Hope,”  a ceremony  and  short  walk 
to  celebrate  the  lives  of  those  living 
with  breast  cancer  and  to  remember 
those  who  have  died  from  it,  is  Oct.  4 
at  1 p.m.  at  Silvercreek  Park. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  hosts 
a lecture  on  the  history  of  Guelph 
police  services  Oct.  6 at  7:30  p.m.  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Church. 


The  Guelph  Field  Naturalists  pres- 
ent “On  Thin  Ice,”  a look  at  the 
plight  of  Ontario’s  polar  bears,  Oct. 
8 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents 
Mousetrap  by  Agatha  Christie  week- 
ends from  Oct.  15  to  Nov.  1.  For 
tickets,  call  519-821-0270. 


The  24th  annual  Guelph  Studio 
Tour  runs  Oct.  16  to  18.  For  details, 
visit  www.guelphstudiotour.ca. 


Faery  Fest  hosts  a fundraiser  called 
“Around  the  World  in  80  Days 
Casino”  Oct.  17  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Hall.  For  tick- 
ets, call  519-824-2362. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  Oct.  10  at  3 p.m.  at  St. 
John’s  Church  in  Elora.  Call 
519-846-0331  for  tickets. 


The  Guelph  Food  Bank’s  Thanks- 
giving food  drive  kicks  off  with 
“Stuff  a Bus”  from  Oct.  2 at  noon 
until  Oct.  3 at  6 p.m.  or  until  the  bus 
is  full.  The  bus  will  be  located  in  the 
Metro  parking  lot  at  Edinburgh  and 
Stone  roads. 


The  Wellington  Artists’  Gallery  and 
Art  Centre  hosts  the  Central  Ontario 
Art  Association’s  fall  exhibit,  “Artist 
Vision,”  Oct.  3 to  31  at  6142 
Wellington  Rd.  29  in  Fergus. 


The  River  Run  Centre  has  launched 
uGO  to  the  Arts,  an  initiative  that 
allows  post-secondary  students  to 
attend  shows  at  the  centre  for  just 
$20.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.riverrun.ca. 
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brock  road  nursery 
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- — - - - --  - - E-mail  Us  At:  in(o@brockroadnursery. com.  Subject  Line:  S 10  Please 

To  Receive  Your  Complementary  $ 10  Coupon.  ^ 'll 
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1858  Gordon  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario.  NIL  1G6  519.836.5010  www.brockroadnursery.com 
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Toronto  Names  English 
Prof  Poet  Laureate 


Award-winning  poet,  novelist  will  serve  as  city’s  literary  ambassador 


Prof.  Dionne  Brand,  who 
holds  a University  Research 
Chair  in  the  School  of  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  has  been  named 
Toronto’s  poet  laureate.  As  the  city’s 
literary  ambassador,  she  will  attend 
events  as  an  advocate  for  poetry, 
language  and  the  arts.  She’ll  also 
create  a literary  legacy  project. 

Brand  is  the  third  person  to  hold 
the  position,  which  honours  a To- 
ronto poet  whose  work  displays  ex- 
cellence and  addresses  themes 
relevant  to  Torontonians.  She  will 
serve  for  three  years,  receiving  an  an- 
nual honorarium  of  $10,000. 

“It’s  an  honour  to  be  the  poet 
laureate  of  Toronto,”  says  Brand.  “I 
have  a great  passion  for  this  city.  In 
| its  multiplicity,  it  is  constantly  rich 
I and  surprising.’^ 

A Governor  General’s  Award- 
| winning  author  and  poet,  she  has 


published  nine  volumes  of  poetry. 
They  include  No  Language  Is  Neu- 
tral, which  was  short-listed  for  the 
Governor  General’s  Award;  Land  to 
Light  On,  which  won  a Governor 
General’s  Award  and  the  Trillium 
Book  Award;  thirsty,  which  received 
the  Pat  Lowther  Award  and  was  a fi- 
nalist for  the  Trillium  Book  Award 
and  the  Griffin  Poetry  Prize;  and  In- 
ventory, a finalist  for  a Governor 
General’s  Award. 

Brand  is  also  an  award-winning 
novelist,  capturing  the  Toronto 
Book  Award  for  What  We  All  Long 
For  in  2006. 

In  addition,  she  received  that 
year’s  Harbourfront  Festival  Prize, 
which  honours  individuals  who  have 
made  a substantial  contribution  to 
books  and  writing. 

She  has  contributed  to  1 7 anthol- 
ogies, written  dozens  of  essays  and 


articles,  and  made  four  documen- 
tary films  for  the  National  Film 
Board.  Ossuaries,  her  next  collection 
of  poems,  will  be  published  next  year 
by  McClelland  and  Stewart. 

Brand’s  writing  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Italian  and  French  and  is 
published  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy 
and  Germany. 

“I  am  thrilled  to  see  one  of  To- 
ronto’s most  distinguished  writers 
serve  in  this  important  role,”  says 
Toronto  Mayor  David  Miller.  “Her 
passion  to  tell  Toronto  stories  to  the 
world  should  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  Torontonians.” 

Born  in  Trinidad,  Brand  moved 
to  Canada  at  age  17  to  study  philoso- 
phy and  English  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  She  first  taught  at  \J  of  G 
from  1 992  to  1 994,  then  rejoined  the 
faculty  in  2004. 


Guelph  Student  Leads 
Initiative  to  ‘Fill  the  Hill’ 
in  Ottawa  on  Climate  Day 


Field  of  Dreams 


By  day,  Prof.  Duane  Falk,  Plant  Agriculture,  is  a plant  geneticist  who 
breeds  cereal  crops.  But  after-hours  on  his  hobby  farm  in  Erin 
Township,  he  aspires  to  create  new  varieties  of  potatoes.  Here,  he 
cultivates  his  land  aboard  his  prized  1969  Massey-Ferguson  tractor. 
See  story  on  page  7.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


‘We  want  Canada  to  lead , follow  or  get  out  of  the  way  in  Copenhagen  ’ 


Mars  Calling 

Physicist  to  showcase  U ofG  work  with  Mars  rovers 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

A Guelph  student  is  spear- 
heading a national  initiative  to 
get  thousands  of  people  to  gather  on 
Parliament  Hill  Oct.  24  to  push  for 
action  on  climate  change. 

“Climate  Day:  Fill  the  Hill”  will 
be  the  largest  event  to  take  place  in 
Canada  as  part  of  the  International 
Day  of  Climate  Action,  says  co-di- 
rector Gracen  Johnson,  a third-year 
international  development  student 
and  an  environmental  advocate. 
She’s  urging  people  from  all  back- 
grounds and  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  carpool,  charter  buses,  take  trains 
or  use  any  other  form  of  sustainable 
transportation  to  get  to  Ottawa. 

“By  coming  together  on  Oct.  24, 
Canadians  from  all  walks  of  life  can 
make  their  voices  heard  on  the  most 
important  issue  facing  our  planet,” 
says  Johnson,  whose  activism  was  in- 
spired by  hearing  David  Suzuki  say 
the  only  way  to  spark  legislative  ac- 
tion on  climate  change  is  to  fill  Par- 
liament Hill  with  concerned  citizens. 
“It’s  not  intended  to  be  an  angry 


finger  wag  at  the  government,”  she 
says.  “We  just  want  to  show  our  poli- 
ticians that  Canadians  not  only  sup- 
port them  in  making  some  difficult 
and  brave  choices  in  order  to  do 
what’s  right,  but  that  we  also  insist 
they  do  what’s  right,  rather  than 
what’s  easy  or  politically  expedient." 

Combined  with  thousands  of 
grassroots  happenings  large  and 
small  in  communities  all  over  the 
world  that  day,  “Fill  the  Hill”  is  in- 
tended to  be  a low-commitment, 
high-impact  event,  Johnson  adds. 

“This  is  just  one  weekend,  but  it’s 
going  to  be  the  weekend.  This  could 
be  a turning  point  for  our  country.” 

To  make  it  happen,  she  has  as- 
sembled a team  of  volunteers  with 
the  help  of  co-director  Aiden 
Abram,  a Guelph  graduate  working 
in  community  development  and  en- 
vironmental services,  and  U of  G po- 
litical science  student  Derek  Alton. 

“We’ve  got  a broad  base  of  people 
and  organizations  involved  who  will 
make  this  event  unlike  any  other,” 
says  Alton.  “It’s  a huge  logistical 
challenge,  but  we  can  do  it.  It’s  uni- 


fying. It’s  not  just  for  environmen- 
talists: it’s  for  all  people,  all 
Canadians,  all  people  around  the 
world.” 

The  event  will  take  place  six 
weeks  before  world  leaders  gather  in 
Copenhagen  for  the  United  Nations 
Climate  Change  Conference.  John- 
son and  Alton  invite  people  who  are 
concerned  about  the  issue  to  partici- 
pate Oct.  24  in  their  own  communi- 
ties or  by  heading  to  Ottawa. 
Johnson  says  people  can  also  help  by 
asking  members  of  Parliament  to 
speed  passage  of  Bill  C-311,  which 
requires  Canada  to  meet  its  interna- 
tional obligations  by  cutting  green- 
house gas  emissions  to  25  per  cent 
below  1990  levels  in  the  next  10 
years,  and  by  80  per  cent  below  1990 
levels  by  2050. 

“We’re  sending  a clear  message  to 
our  government  that  we  want  Can- 
ada to  play  a positive  role  in  Copen- 
hagen in  December,”  she  says.  “We 
want  Canada  to  lead,  follow  or  get 
out  of  the  way  in  Copenhagen.  If  that 
happens,  then  that’s  an  achieve- 
ment.” 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

Prof.  Ralf  Gellert,  Physics, 
will  join  some  of  the  world’s 
leading  scientists,  thinkers  and 
writers  in  the  fields  of  physics  and 
space  exploration  at  this  month’s 
Quantum  to  Cosmos  Festival, 
hosted  by  the  Perimeter  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Physics  in  Waterloo. 

Gellert,  who  is  lead  scientist  for 
the  alpha  particle  X-ray  spectrome- 
ter (APXS)  on  board  the  Mars  Ex- 
ploration Rovers  Opportunity  and 
Spirit,  as  well  as  the  next  rover,  Curi- 
osity, scheduled  for  launch  in  2011, 
will  be  a featured  guest  in  an  Oct.  24 
panel  discussion  titled  “Worlds 
Beyond  Earth.” 

"This  is  a great  opportunity  to 
showcase  the  exciting  contributions 
being  made  by  U of  G researchers  in 
exploring  the  solar  system  and  un- 
derstanding our  place  in  the  uni- 
verse,” says  Gellert.  “I’m  especially 


looking  forward  to  seeing  the  full- 
sized  model  of  the  new  rover  that 
will  be  on  display.  I’ve  been  involved 
in  this  project  for  several  years,  and 
this  will  be  the  first  time  I’ve  seen  the 
complete  vehicle.” 

The  pop-can  sized  APXS, 
mounted  on  the  rover’s  robotic  arm, 
uses  X-rays  to  examine  the  chemis- 
try of  rocks  and  soil  in  search  of  signs 
of  water,  salts  or  elements  that 
would  indicate  Mars  may  have,  or 
once  had,  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  life. 

The  10-day  festival,  which  cele- 
brates Perimeter’s  10th  anniversary, 
runs  Oct.  15  to  25  and  features 
hands-on  exhibits  and  presenta- 
tions, lectures,  a film  festival,  con- 
certs and  other  arts  and  cultural 
events. 

It’s  a high-profile  opportunity 
for  one  of  Canada’s  quiet  success 

Continued  on  page  10 
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"Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
a Athletic  Program  including: 

Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


board  of  governors 

Financial  Statements  on  the  Table  at  October  Meeting 


Board  of  Governors 
approved  the  audited  finan- 
cial statements  for  U of  G and  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber  at  its 
first  meeting  of  the  2009/2010 
academic  year  Oct.  7. 

The  statements  showed  that 
Guelph’s  endowment  investments 
declined  about  17  per  cent  in  mar- 
ket value  in  2008/2009  because  of 
the  negative  global  financial  mar- 
kets. B of  G was  told  that,  as  a result, 
U of  G will  be  suspending  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  spending  from  en- 
dowments in  2009/2010  to  protect 
the  original  capital.  It  was  noted 
that  some  donors  have  offered  to 
help  protect  some  scholarship  sup- 
port affected  by  these  restraints. 

Overall,  the  University’s  reve- 
nues increased  by  8.4  per  cent  or 
$47.9  million.  John  Miles,  assistant 
vice-president  (finance)  reminded 
governors  that  nearly  all  revenues 
are  earmarked  for  specific  pro- 


grams and  expenditures.  For  exam- 
ple, grants  from  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 
rose  by  eight  per  cent  but  were  re- 
stricted for  incremental  program 
expenses  or  facilities  renewal. 

On  the  expense  side,  the  Univer- 
sity saw  an  increase  of  eight  per  cent 
due  mainly  to  salary  and  benefit  in- 
creases and  the  retirement/resigna- 
tion incentive  program. 

B of  G also  learned  that  Guelph 
continues  to  make  good  progress 
towards  eliminating  the  structural 
deficit  through  the  multi-year  plan, 
which  aims  to  remove  $46. 1 million 
in  annual  (base)  expenses  between 
now  and  2012.  Key  challenges  that 
lie  ahead  are  the  impending  pres- 
sures related  to  pensions  and  post- 
retirement  benefits. 

Guelph-Humber’s  audited  re- 
port showed  it  had  total  revenues  of 
$32.7  million  and  total  expenses  of 
$23.7  million,  ending  the  2008/ 


2009  academic  year  with  an  $8.9- 
million  net  revenue,  reflecting  the 
continued  growth  of  the  program. 

B of  G was  advised  of  the  pen- 
sions committee’s  decision  to 
change  the  provider  of  custodial 
services  for  the  University’s  pension 
and  endowment  funds.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  2010,  they  will  be  han- 
dled by  CIBC  Mellon,  which  has 
experience  managing  other  univer- 
sity pension  plans  and  was  selected 
through  an  external  competition 
bidding  process. 

In  other  business,  B of  G ap- 
proved a revised  human  rights  pol- 
icy, with  the  revision  based  on 
community  feedback.  The  board 
also  approved  a new  policy  on  space 
as  a University  resource  and  re- 
viewed architectural  drawings  for 
the  exterior  renovation  of  the 
Axelrod  Building,  which  is  being 
retrofitted  to  serve  as  a hub  for  envi- 
ronmental teaching  and  research. 


Focus  on  Undergraduate  Learning  Experience  Continues 


SENATE  HELD  ITS  first  meeting 
of  the  2009/10  academic  year 
Oct.  6.  President  Alastair  Sum- 
merlee  welcomed  new  and  return- 
ing senators  and  spoke  on  trends  at 
U of  G and  in  the  Ontario  post- 
secondary  system.  Provost  and 
vice-president  (academic)  Maureen 
Mancuso  discussed  academic  pri- 
orities for  the  coming  year. 

Summerlee  told  senators  that 
Guelph  continues  to  deal  with  a 
structural  deficit,  rising  costs  in  the 
absence  of  funding  — especially  for 
inflation  — and  difficulties  with  its 
pension  and  endowment  funds. 

But  the  University  is  ahead  of 
schedule  in  its  four-year  plan  for  re- 
ducing the  structural  deficit,  he 
said,  and  U of  G’s  relationship  with 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 


ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs  re- 
mains strong  and  positive.  Guelph 
was  also  the  only  university  in  the 
province  to  meet  its  graduate  stu- 
dent enrolment  targets.  And  it  con- 
tinues to  have  an  international 
reputation  for  fiscal  responsibility, 
for  community  engagement  and  for 
being  “the  world’s  most  caring 
university,”  he  said. 

On  the  academic  side,  U of  G 
will  continue  to  focus  on  the  review 
of  the  undergraduate  learning  expe- 
rience, including  revising  the 
curriculum  and  identifying  under- 
performing  courses  and  specializa- 
tions — recommendations  that 
emerged  from  the  integrated  plan 
and  the  21st-century  curriculum 
report.  Guelph  will  also  be  aligning 
its  quality  assurance  review  process 


with  the  new  provincial  framework 
and  raising  awareness  of  its  capital 
campaign. 

In  other  business,  Senate  en- 
dorsed the  revised  human  rights 
policy  and  procedures,  and  ap- 
proved the  membership  of  the 
search  committee  for  a new  dean  of 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences. 

Chaired  by  Mancuso,  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  OVC  dean  Eliza- 
beth Stone;  Prof.  John  Livernois, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics; Prof.  Paula  Brauer,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition; 
Prof.  Sally  Humphries,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Prof.  Harvey 
Marmurek,  Psychology;  student 
Andrew  Donnachie;  and  staff  mem- 
ber Cathie  Hosker. 


CD 


U of  G ‘Virtual  Centre*  to  Provide 
Critical  Mass  of  Poultry  Experts 


UOF  G HAS  BEEN  CHOSEN  to 
house  a new  “virtual  centre” 
for  leading  Canadian  scientists  in 
poultry  behaviour  and  welfare. 

Guelph  was  among  seven  schools 
in  Canada  vying  to  house  the  new 
centre,  which  is  a joint  initiative  of 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada 
(AAFC),  the  Poultry  Industry  Coun- 
cil and  the  Canadian  Poultry  Re- 
search Council.  Officials  from  each 
agency  will  sit  on  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  develop  the  cluster  and 
provide  advice  on  research  strat- 
egies. 

Welfare  experts  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 


(APS)  and  U of  G’s  Campbell  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Animal  Welfare  will 
lead  the  new  centre.  Under  the  part- 
nership agreement,  AAFC  has  as- 
signed research  scientist  Stephanie 
Torrey  to  APS.  An  expert  on  animal 
behaviour  and  welfare,  Torrey  has 
studied  abnormal  and  social  behav- 
iour, sickness  behaviour,  transpor- 
tation, housing  and  routine  manage- 
ment procedures. 

Besides  her  research,  she  will  help 
with  graduate  teaching  and  training 
and  with  improving  communication 
and  collaboration  among  Canadian 
experts  in  animal  welfare. 

APS  professor  Tina  Widowski, 


director  of  the  Campbell  Centre, 
says  the  new  centre  and  Torrey’s  ap- 
pointment are  the  first  steps  in  a 
plan  to  establish  Guelph  as  the  na- 
tional leader  in  the  field. 

"Poultry  behaviour  and  welfare 
require  a multi-faceted  approach,” 
she  says.  “We  have  a breadth  of  be- 
haviour and  welfare  expertise  al- 
ready at  Guelph,  and  now  we  have 
industry  representation  as  well.” 

This  “critical  mass”  of  poultry 
welfare  science  will  attract  more  re- 
searchers, she  says.  “The  idea  is  to 
build  the  intellectual  capacity  in 
Canada  to  tackle  the  myriad  issues 
relating  to  poultry  welfare.” 
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U OF  T POLITICAL  SCIENTIST  TO 
GIVE  2009  HOPPER  LECTURE 

Richard  Sandbrook,  a political  sci- 
ence professor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  will  give  U of  G’s 
2009  Hopper  Lecture  Nov.  3 at  5:30 
p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  the  OVC 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre.  His  topic 
is  "Alternative  Development  Strat- 
egies in  an  Era  of  Ideological  Flux.” 
Organized  by  the  Office  of 
Research,  the  lecture  is  sponsored 
by  the  International  Development 
Research  Centre  in  honour  of  its 
first  president,  David  Hopper. 


'RUMOUR  MILL’  OCT.  28 


President  Alastair  Summerlee  and 
provost  Maureen  Mancuso  host 
their  ninth  "Rumour  Mill”  forum 
Oct.  28  at  noon  in  Room  1511  of 
the  science  complex.  The  sessions 
are  designed  to  give  members  of  the 
University  community  a chance  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction  when  it  1 
comes  to  information  circulating 
around  campus.  A podcast  of  the 
forum  will  later  be  available  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/podcast. 


GEOGRAPHERS  TO  GATHER 

i The  Department  of  Geography 
holds  its  second  annual  interdisci-  j 
, plinary  psychogeography  graduate 
: student  conference  Nov.  6 and  7.  ' 
This  year’s  theme  is  “Psychogeog-  I 
raphies  of  Possibility:  Reimagining  1 
Spaces  in  Critical  Times.”  The  con- 
ference will  feature  two  keynote 
speakers,  presentations  by  graduate 
students  from  14  universities,  and  j 
faculty  and  student  roundtable  dis-  j 
cussions.  Registration  is  free  and 
QESflJaAFoupoei  details,  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/~psychgeo. 


INFORMATION  SESSION 
TO  FOCUS  ON  NEW  HUMAN 
PATHOGENS  AND  TOXINS  ACT 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Envi- 
ronmental Health  and  Safety  are 
sponsoring  an  information  session 
on  Canada’s  new  Human  Patho- 
gens and  Toxins  Act  Oct.  27  at  1 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Public  Health 
Agency  of  Canada  will  give  a pre- 
sentation on  the  legislation  and 
answer  questions  on  how  it  may 
affect  research  and  teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL  FAIR  SET 

“Beyond  Graduation,”  an  educa- 
tional opportunities  fair  with  repre- 
sentatives from  more  than  75  com- 
munity colleges,  private  colleges, 
professional  schools  and  university 
graduate  faculties  across  Canada 
and  abroad,  runs  Oct.  20  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard  and  UC  103.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.cecs. 
uoguelph.ca/beyond/participants. 
cfrn. 


IDOL  COMPETITION,  COSTUME 
PARTY  SUPPORT  UNITED  WAY 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Hospi- 
tality Services  host  the  second 
annual  University  Idol  competition  j 
and  Halloween  lunch  costume 
party  Oct.  30  in  support  of  the 
United  Way.  The  event  runs  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
| Hall.  Tickets  are  $10.  For  ticket  sale 
I locations,  visit  www.idol.  uoguelph. 
ca. 


People 


KUDOS  FOR  CARTER 

Bob  Carter,  assistant  vice-president 
(physical  resources),  has  received 
the  Norman  H.  Bedell  Award  from 
! ERAPPA,  an  organization  for  edu- 
I cational  facilities  professionals.  The 
; award  recognizes  ERAPPA  mem- 
bers who  have  served  with  distinc- 
tion and  shown  strong  leadership. 


POSTER  WINS  AWARD 

Second-year  science  student  and 
President's  Scholar  Isdin  Oke  won 
the  best  poster  award  at  the  Cana- 
dian Undergraduate  Physics  Con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
His  poster  was  titled  "Preparation, 
Deposition  and  Characterization  of 
Cellulose." 


Ian  Reilly,  a U of  G PhD  student  and 
The  Onion  newspaper. 


Guelph-Humber  media  studies  instructor,  looks  at  news  parodies  such  as 
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BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


W 


HEN  TlNA  Fey  won  an  Emmy 
Award  last  month  for  her 
Saturday  Night  Live  portrayals  of 
Sarah  Palin,  no  one  was  cheering 
louder  than  Ian  Reilly.  Not  only  is 
the  U of  G graduate  student  and 
Guelph-Humber  media  studies 
instructor  a fan  of  the  parody,  but 
Fey’s  win  also  supplies  him  with 
classroom  material. 

Reilly,  a PhD  student  in  literary 
studies/theatre  studies,  explores  the 
phenomenon  of  “fake  news,”  the 
term  used  to  describe  the  type  of  par- 
ody that  is  presented  to  look  like 
mainstream  news.  Examples  include 
satirical  TV  programs  such  as  The 
Rick  Mercer  Report  and  Jon  Stewart’s 
The  Daily  Show,  mock  newspapers 
like  The  Onion  and  Fey’s  SNL  stint  as 
the  former  Republican  vice-presi- 
dential candidate. 

Fey’s  Emmy  win  “is  a good  exam- 
ple of  just  how  popular,  even  ubiqui- 
tous, fake  news  can  become,”  says 
Reilly.  "It  can  also  be  argued  that 
fake  news  captures  the  Zeitgeist  of 
contemporary  culture.” 

Indeed,  although  satire  and  fake 
news  have  been  around  for  centu- 
ries, they’ve  never  been  more  wide- 
spread or  popular  than  they  are 
today.  You  can  chalk  that  up  to  many 
factors,  including  the  ease  of  trans- 
mitting information  via  the  Internet 
and  YouTube,  he  says. 

Reilly  notes  that  there  are  plenty 
of  reports  of  “fake  news”  making  its 
way  into  mainstream  newspapers. 
The  Boston  Herald,  for  example,  ran 
a story  about  former  U.S.  vice-presi- 
dent Dick  Cheney  challenging  Hil- 
lary Clinton,  then  a presidential 
hopeful,  to  a hunting  contest  (an  ed- 
itor later  explained  that  the  newspa- 


per mistook  the  story  as  copy  from 
the  Associated  Press). 

But  lake  news  is  also  garnering 
positive  attention  from  the  main- 
stream these  days,  winning  “real” 
journalism  and  film  kudos,  he  says. 
In  May,  The  Onion,  a satirical  news 
organization  that  churns  out  fake 
news  articles  around  the  world,  won 
a coveted  Peabody  Award,  the  oldest 
and  most  prestigious  honour  in  elec- 
tronic media.  The  Comedy  Net- 
work’s The  Daily  Show  and  its 
spinoff,  The  Colbert  Report,  have  also 
won  Peabodys. 

And  the  lines  between  real  and 
fake  news  are  intersecting  and  even 
blending,  says  Reilly.  “I  can’t  tell  you 
how  many  of  my  students,  when  I 
ask  them  who  their  favourite  news 
anchor  is,  say:  ‘Jon  Stewart.”’ 

Stewart  often  zigzags  between 
humorous  and  serious  issues,  espe- 
cially as  a media  critic.  “In  this  way, 
fake  news  has  become  the  watchdog 
of  the  watchdog,"  says  Reilly. 

Earlier  this  year,  Stewart  took 
MSNBC  business  guru  Jim  Cramer 
to  task  for  giving  people  what  Stew- 
art called  “silly,  embarrassing  and 
stupid”  financial  advice  about  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  economy.  He 
claimed  Cramer  shirked  his  journal- 
istic duty  by  believing  corporate 
rhetoric  rather  than  doing  his  own 
investigative  work.  Cramer  later  ap- 
peared on  Stewart’s  show  for  a seri- 
ous interview. 

All  of  this  says  a lot  about  the  role 
fake  news  is  playing  in  society,  which 
is  precisely  why  it’s  caught  Reilly's 
scholarly  interest.  “It’s  become  a cul- 
tural phenomenon,  so  I want  to  try 
and  understand  its  importance  and 
broader  implications." 

One  question  he's  often  asked  is 
whether  fake  news  is  enriching  cul- 


ture or  contributing  to  society’s  cyn- 
ical agenda. 

“Cynicism  is  healthy,"  he  says. 

“We  need  to  be  critical,  have  a criti- 
cal perspective  on  the  world.  Other- 
wise, we  risk  missing  the  point 
entirely,  becoming  complacent  and 
not  questioning  dominant  institu- 
tions like  the  news  media.” 

It’s  also  the  root  of  fake  news,  says 
Reilly.  Normal  everyday  people  be- 
come disenchanted  with  conven- 
tional information  sources  and  look 
for  a more  critical,  less  elite  perspec- 
tive. 

“It  can  be  regarded  as  a form  of 
investigative  journalism  because 
fake  news  is  very  much  invested  in 
the  process  of  digging  up  and 
recontextualizing  information,"  he 
says.  “And  if  it  has  comedic  value,  so 
much  the  better." 

Fake  news  also  encourages  news 
consumption,  he  says.  Articles  in 
The  Onion  or  reports  on  programs 
like  The  Daily  Show  require  a certain 
level  of  awareness  and  knowledge  of 
current  events  and  politics. 

“Without  a strong  baseline  of  in-  j 
formation,  you’re  not  going  to  get  ! 
the  joke,  and  nothing’s  worse  than  ; 
not  being  in  on  the  joke." 

In  addition,  if  something  catches  j 
a person’s  eye  on  a fake  news  report,  ; 
he  or  she  "might  appreciate  the  hu-  I 
mour  and  be  encouraged  to  seek  out  1 
information  on  the  issue  to  better 
understand  it,”  says  Reilly. 

In  this  way,  fake  news  is  shifting  I 
from  being  mere  entertainment  to  a | 
serious  form  of  public  discourse,  he 
says. 

“It’s  becoming  the  primary' 
source  of  information  for  young 
people  between  1 8 and  3 1 . There  are 
very  serious  dimensions  to  this  cul- 
tural form  we  love.” 


RETIREMENT  PARTY  PUNNED 

Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 
and  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege are  hosting  a reception  Oct.  29 
1 for  Paulette  Samson,  director  of 
I OAC  advancement,  who  is  retiring 
; after  more  than  34  years  at  U of  G. 

The  event  runs  from  4 to  6 p.m.  at 
1 the  Arboretum.  RSVP  by  Oct.  21  to 
brin  Levesque  at  Ext.  58740  or 
elevesqu@uoguelph.ca. 


OAC  Undergrads 
Sweep  Weed 
Science  Contest 

TWO  GRADUATE  and  three 
undergraduate  teams  from  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  com- 
peted at  the  Central  and  Northeast  | 
Weed  Science  Collegiate  Contest 
this  summer  in  Indiana.  Guelph  was  j 
the  only  Canadian  team  among  1 1 
schools  participating. 

Competing  in  the  northeast  con- 
ference, OAC’s  undergraduate 
teams  placed  first  (Blair  Freeman, 
Andrew  Reid  and  Scott  Timmings), 
second  (Amanda  Green,  Craig  j 
Arnett  and  Ryan  Stafford)  and  third 
(Wesley  Emmett,  Thomas  Judd, 
Ryan  Benjamens  and  Eric  j 
Schroeders).  Reid,  Freeman  and 
Green  captured  first,  second  and 
third,  respectively,  for  outstanding 
individual  performance. 

The  OAC  undergrads  also  won 
the  Golden  Hoe  Award  as  the  top 
undergraduate  team  in  the  entire 
competition. 

The  graduate  teams  placed  sec- 
ond (Scott  Cressman,  Chase  1 
Phillips,  Joel  Hemingway  and  Ben  { 
Rosser)  and  third  (Meghan  Moran, 
Melody  DeJong  and  Marijke  Van 
Andel). 

The  Guelph  teams  were  coached 
by  Prof.  Clarence  Swanton,  Plant 
Agriculture. 


All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Fake 

Lines  between  real  news  and  satire  are  intersecting  and  blending 


ENGINEER  RECEIVES 
PROVINCIAL  HONOUR 

The  Ontario  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  and  Professional  Engi- 
neers Ontario  have  awarded  an 
Engineering  Medal  for  Research 
and  Development  to  U of  G engi- 
neering professor  Ed  McBean,  who 
holds  the  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Water  Supply  Security.  The  award 
recognizes  professional  engineers 
who  have  shown  exemplary  service 
in  their  field,  to  their  community 
and  to  their  profession. 
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Korean  Partnership 
Raises  HTM  Profile 


Tourism  experts  to  collaborate  on  research,  exchanges 


Island.  The  event  drew  20  interna- 
tional experts  and  academic  present- 
ers and  an  estimated  700  Korean 
delegates.  It  also  resulted  in  a decla- 
ration on  creativity  in  tourism, 
which  garnered  much  media  atten- 
tion throughout  Asia,  she  says. 

“We  Googled  it  30  minutes  after 
the  conference  had  ended,  and  al- 
ready there  were  more  than  40  sto- 
ries, some  including  video,  being 
posted  by  various  media  agencies.” 

Jaeho  has  also  sought  the  exper- 
tise of  Joppe,  Choi  and  Elliot  to  pro- 
duce a study  on  climate  change  and 
how  it  affects  island  tourism.  The 
study  will  compare  conditions  on 
Jeju  Island,  a volcanic  island  that  is 
home  to  some  255,000  people,  with 
those  of  Vancouver  Island,  one  of 
the  most  popular  destination  sites 
for  international  tourists  visiting 
Canada’s  West  Coast. 

Jeju  Island,  which  was  declared  a 
world  natural  heritage  site  in  2007, 
has  experienced  a 22-centimetre  rise 
in  sea  level  over  the  past  40  years,  re- 
sulting in  much  beachfront  and 
shore  loss,  says  Choi.  Like  Jeju,  Van- 
couver Island  is  surrounded  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  leading  the  research- 
ers to  question  its  future. 

“Researchers  and  government 
are  needed,”  says  Joppe.  “Until  you 
understand  how  a sector  is  going  to 
be  affected  by  the  change,  you  can’t 

really  start  thinking  about  mitigat- 


Co-op  Term  With  United  Way  ‘Amazing* 


Cheque  It  Out! 


The  University  has  reduced  its  overall  energy  consumption  by  $73,957  this  year,  partly  because  of  the  U of  G 
Library’s  extensive  lighting  retrofit  project.  In  recognition  of  the  University’s  energy-saving  efforts,  Art 
Stokman,  president  of  Guelph  Hydro  Electric  Systems  Inc.,  left,  presented  a cheque  for  $73,957  to  president 
Alastair  Summerlee  Sept.  28  at  the  library.  The  lighting  project  is  part  of  the  Electricity  Retrofit  Incentive 
Program  (ERIP)  introduced  by  Guelph  Hydro.  U of  G and  Guelph  Hydro  are  currently  working  on  new  ERIP 
applications  for  other  lighting  and  energy-saving  projects.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

PATIENCE  AND  WILLINGNESS  to 
recognize  a good  opportunity 
when  it  presents  itself  have  resulted 
in  a new  partnership  with  Korean 
tourism  experts  for  Profs.  Chris 
Choi,  Marion  Joppe  and  Statia 
Elliot,  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management  (HTM). 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the 
Guelph  group  has  been  developing  a 
relationship  with  researchers  Song 
Jaeho  and  Kim  Hyangja  of  the  Ko- 
rean Culture  and  Tourism  Institute, 
largely  due  to  Choi’s  Korean  back- 
ground and  language  skills. 

Their  commitment  has  resulted 
in  a memorandum  of  understand- 
ing, signed  in  2008,  that  has  paved 
the  way  for  collaborative  research, 
involvement  in  Korean  conferences 
and  new  research  funding. 

“We  often  talk  about  it  taking  a 
long  time  to  make  relationships  with 
Asia,  but  once  you  have  the  patience, 
then  it  really  starts  to  pay  off,”  says 
Joppe,  who  holds  a University  Re- 
search Chair  in  Tourism. 

In  June,  she  co-chaired  a confer- 
ence with  Jaeho  on  Korea’s  Jeju 


Commerce  student  learns  a lot  about  her  hometown  and  the  importance  of  United  Way  services 


BY  MARY  DICK1ESON 

Even  though  she  grew  up  in 
Guelph,  Vanessa  Young  says 
| she’s  learning  a lot  about  her 
i hometown  in  her  U of  G co-op  work 
| term  with  United  Way  Community 
j Services  of  Guelph  and  Wellington. 

A third-year  commerce  student, 
Young  is  one  of  three  "loaned  reps” 
who  are  helping  with  the  2009 
county-wide  United  Way  campaign. 

U of  G,  The  Co-operators  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  run  three  of 
the  city’s  largest  workplace  cam- 
paigns and  routinely  “lend”  an  em- 
ployee to  work  in  the  United  Way’s 
downtown  office  during  the  fall 
fundraising  blitz.  Historically,  work- 
place campaigns  account  for  almost 
70  per  cent  of  all  dollars  raised  in  the 
community.  U of  G runs  the  largest 
workplace  campaign  in  the  county, 
and  with  a goal  of  $500,000,  the  Uni- 
versity hopes  to  raise  almost  20  per 
cent  of  the  $2.65-million  target  for 
Guelph  and  Wellington. 

Young  is  the  sixth  Guelph  stu- 
dent to  fill  the  United  Way  co-op  po- 
sition. Although  her  duties  centre  on 
the  U ofG  fundraising  campaign,  she 
may  also  find  herself  making  a pre- 
sentation to  factory  workers  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  calling  on  a 
small  business  owner,  organizing  an 
event  for  high-dollar  donors  or  visit- 
ing one  of  the  80  programs  that  re- 
ceive funding  from  the  United  Way. 

“It’s  an  amazing  experience  help- 
ing out  in  the  community  1 grew  up 
in,”  she  says.  “The  United  Way  fo- 


cuses on  helping  local  people,  and 
anyone  can  benefit  from  the  agencies 
it  supports  — poor,  wealthy,  chil- 
dren, teens,  elderly.  The  United  Way 
can  help  everyone.” 

Young,  who  graduated  from 
Guelph  Collegiate  Vocational  Insti- 
tute, is  studying  marketing  manage- 
ment at  U of  G.  Her  first  co-op  job  at 
Danby  Products  Limited  in  Guelph 
gave  her  experience  in  a large  manu- 
facturing company,  now  she’s  learn- 
ing about  marketing  in  a non-profit 
organization.  She  is  also  improving 
her  public-speaking  skills  and  says 
her  favourite  part  of  the  job  is  getting 
out  into  the  community  to  make 
presentations  for  the  United  Way. 

Janet  Brydges,  co-op  co- 
ordinator for  U of  G’s  marketing 
management  and  real  estate  and 
housing  programs,  says  the  United 
Way  position  “is  a great  opportunity 
for  commerce  students  to  learn 
about  the  not-for-profit  sector,  an 
employment  area  they  may  not  have 
considered.  Our  students  learn 
about  networking  within  a commu- 
nity, and  they  get  to  meet  many  indi- 
viduals and  business  leaders  they 
wouldn’t  normally  encounter.” 
Brydges  says  feedback  from 
Young’s  predecessors  has  shown  that 
the  United  Way  work  experience 
“leaves  them  feeling  their  work  term 
really  made  a difference  in  the  lives 
of  others  and  helps  them  realize  they 
can  use  their  marketing  skills  in  a 
very  meaningful  way.” 

When  making  a presentation  on 
campus,  Young  reminds  her  audi- 
ence to  download  a United  Way 


pledge  form  from  the  U of  G website: 
www.uoguelph.ca/unitedway.  She 
thanks  the  employee  and  student 
volunteers  who  drive  the  campus 
campaign,  and  talks  about  the  need 
in  her  hometown  and  how  impor- 


tant every  donation  is,  large  or  small. 

“The  United  Way  reaches  out  to 
our  whole  community,”  she  says. 
“United  Way  agencies  can  help  ev- 
eryone, but  first  we  have  to  help  the 
United  Way.” 


ing  strategies.  This  is  our  challenge.” 
The  Guelph  researchers  are  re- 
ceiving support  for  their  work 
through  the  Canadian  Embassy  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  and  the  International 
Council  for  Canadian  Studies. 

“When  it  comes  to  hospitality 
and  tourism  management,  it’s  al- 
most impossible  to  get  money  out  of 
our  own  funding  agencies,”  says 
Joppe.  “They’ll  fund  tourism  re- 
search when  it  comes  out  of  social 
sciences  such  as  geography  and  soci- 
ology, but  not  when  it  comes  out  of  a 
management  program.  It’s  like  that 
right  across  the  country,  so  we  al- 
ways have  to  look  for  alternative 
sources  of  money.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  research  gets  driven  by  funding. 
You  can  only  do  so  much  with  a 
shoestring  budget.” 

The  relationship  between  the 
Guelph  researchers  and  the  Korean 
Culture  and  Tourism  Institute  has 
raised  international  awareness  of 
HTM  and  U of  G,  says  Choi,  who 
notes  that  Koreans  are  often  hesitant 
to  work  with  international  partners 
because  of  language  barriers  and  un- 
familiarity with  western  customs. 

“When  I lived  in  Korea,  I had 
never  heard  of  U of  G.  Now,  Koreans 
are  learning  about  our  expertise  and 
the  quality  of  our  programs.” 

Joppe  says  the  new  partnership 
will  benefit  both  and  is  expected  to 
open  doors  to  leverage  increased 
funding  because  of  the  international 
and  cross-cultural  collaborations.  It 
will  also  offer  opportunities  for  Ko- 
rean guest  lecturers  and  visiting  pro- 
fessors to  come  to  Guelph.  So  far, 
the  school  has  hosted  four  scholars. 
I who  all  stayed  for  at  least  a year. 
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It’s  a Small,  Small  World 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Those  densely  packed  “feathers” 
filling  the  image  on  the  computer  screen 
could  be  almost  anything.  What  they  are, 
however,  are  lead-platinum  crystals  so  tiny 
that  you’d  never  ordinarily  have  a chance  of 
seeing  them,  says  lab  technician  Jay  Leitch. 
This  is  the  kind  of  nanoscale  world  opening  up 
to  students  in  U of  G’s  new  nanoscience 
teaching  labs. 

Take  two  steps  and  you’ve  covered  about  a 
metre.  Divide  that  distance  a billion  times  and 
you’ve  got  a nanometre,  down  at  the  size  of  in- 
dividual atoms  and  molecules.  That's  the 
world  being  probed  by  students  under  the  eye 
of  Leitch,  who  recently  postponed  his  own 
PhD  studies  to  help  set  up  the  conjoined  pair 
of  nano  labs  on  the  second  floor  of  the  science 
complex. 

Now  about  halfway  through  that  doctorate, 
he  plans  to  resume  his  studies  part-time  in  the 
new  year.  But  he  aims  to  continue  running  the 
lab  and  teaching  undergraduates  in  the  only 
full  nanoscience  major  offered  at  a Canadian 
university. 

At  the  nanoscale,  physical  properties 
change,  often  in  unexpected  ways.  Gold,  for  in- 
stance, actually  appears  red,  an  optical  trick 
played  by  light.  Those  unusual  properties  can 
confound  scientists’  predictions,  but  they  may 
also  offer  new  uses  for  materials. 

Researchers including  Guelph  faculty 

in  physics,  chemistry,  math  and  food  science 
— are  exploring  potential  uses  for  nano-sized 
objects  in  computing,  communications,  foods 
and  materials,  health  and  medicine. 

For  now,  students  in  Leitch’s  lab  are  learn- 
ing to  handle  and  view  these  vanishingly  small 
materials.  Only  five  weeks  into  the  new  sec- 
ond-year course,  he’s  happy  with  their  prog- 

Take  those  feathery  crystals  photographed 
by  a student  under  a brand-new  scanning  elec- 
tron microscope.  Each  of  the  “veins”  clearly 
visible  in  those  feathers  is  less  than  200  nano- 
metres long. 

Guelph’s  nanoscience  degree  program  be- 
gan in  2008.  The  25  students  now  in  these  sec- 
ond-year labs  are  the  pioneers,  working  with 
new  equipment  and  curriculum  during  three- 


Teaching  Guelph  nanoscience  students  to  use  sophisticated  devices  such  as  this  scanning 
electron  microscope  is  the  job  of  nano  lab  technician  Jay  Leitch.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


hour  weekly  sessions.  (This  semester’s  course 

instructor  is  Prof.  Mark  Baker,  Chemistry; 
physics  professor  Stefan  Kycia  will  teach  in  the 
winter.) 

Here  in  the  labs  — converted  last  year  from 
former  chemistry  lab  space  — the  students 
manipulate  tools  to  make  and  view  nanopores, 
crystals,  nanowires  and  nanoparticles. 

To  do  that,  they  use  equipment  not  nor- 
mally encountered  by  undergrads,  says  Leitch. 
Ordinarily,  students  would  have  to  visit  a re- 


searcher’s lab  to  find  the  tools  arrayed  on  \ns 
bench  tops,  including  three  atomic-force  mi- 
croscopes, a scanning  tunnelling  microscope,  a 
scanning  electron  microscope,  a fluorescent 
microscope,  a fluorimeter,  a spectrophotom- 
eter, a surface-area  analyzer  and  a dynamic 
light  scattering  device. 

Leitch  himself  is  well-acquainted  with  the 
instruments,  having  used  similar  tools  during 
his  graduate  studies  at  Guelph.  He  arrived  here 
for  his  master’s  degree  in  2004,  after  complet- 


ing a biochemistry  degree  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  He  started  his  PhD  studies  in  2006, 
doing  research  on  thin  films  with  chemistry 
professor  Jacek  Lipkowski  and  physicist  John 
Dutcher. 

It  was  Leitch’s  job  to  buy  the  devices  for  the 
teaching  lab,  in  consultation  with  Dutcher. 
That  was  no  small  responsibility.  Each  of  those 
atomic-force  microscopes  — about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a soup  can  — cost  about  $60,000. 
That  scanning  electron  microscope:  about 
$170,000. 

Does  he  not  fret  about  entrusting  this 
equipment  to  undergrads?  Leitch  shakes  his 
head.  “I  don’t  worry  about  it  too  much.  I 
bought  it  so  they  would  use  it." 

The  opportunity  to  teach  was  a big  part  of 
the  reason  he  applied  for  the  technician  job 
earlier  this  year. 

“When  I’m  teaching  students  and  interact- 
ing with  them,  I get  more  joy  out  of  the  idea 
that  I’m  shaping  a person  to  be  a better  scien- 
tist. You’re  affecting  students’  lives  forever." 

Leitch  also  wrote  the  brand-new  lab  curric- 
ulum this  year. 

“He’s  done  an  amazing  job,"  says  Dutcher. 
“Bringing  it  all  together  in  time  for  our  sec- 
ond-year students  was  a lot  of  work  requiring  a 
lot  of  skill  sets,  such  as  evaluating  and  ordering 
equipment,  writing  and  testing  labs,  and  get- 
ting the  equipment  working.  All  these  things 
were  essential,  and  we’re  fortunate  to  have 
him.  He  sees  the  work  on  these  undergrad  labs 
as  one  of  his  passions.  People  have  to  follow 
their  passion.” 

Leitch’s  lab  teaching  assistant  is  Ann 
Vandergust,  a master’s  student  in  chemistry. 
Earlier  she  had  taken  a chemistry  lab  where 
Leitch  himself  was  a TA. 

“It’s  nice  to  see  someone  I’ve  previously 
Xau$vX  coi\X'vrvuu\%  vn  chemistry  and  sfill  want- 
ing to  work  with  me, " he  says. 

Even  when  the  students  have  left  the  labs, 
he  still  spends  a fair  amount  of  time  here. 
Working  with  the  machine  shop  downstairs  in 
the  MacNaughton  Building,  for  instance,  he 
has  built  stainless  steel  cages  for  the 
atomic-force  microscopes  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence from  acoustic  and  radio  waves. 

Don't  ask  about  spare  time,  he  jokes.  “It’s 
nano  or  hockey,  that’s  about  it.” 


SPARK  Leaps  Into  Web-Based  Research  Videos 

Twenty  years  on,  Office  of  Research  program  still  current  for  delivering  research  news  written  and  produced  by  students 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

This  SPARK  has  jumped  into  the 
air.  Web-based  videos  about 
Guelph  research  are  fast  becoming  a 
key  communications  venture  for 
members  of  the  SPARK  (Students 
Promoting  Awareness  of  Research 
Knowledge)  program,  now  marking 
its  20th  year  on  campus. 

Student  communicators  with  the 
program  began  producing  videos 
and  airing  them  on  www.farms.com 
this  spring.  Owen  Roberts,  director 
of  research  communications  and 
SPARK  founder,  says  online  report- 
ing — including  a new  video  compo- 
nent for  U of  G’s  Research  magazine 
and  video  for  special-interest  pro- 
jects — will  soon  make  up  about  half 
of  the  SPARK  output. 

Last  month,  program  members 
and  supporters  marked  SPARK’s  an- 
niversary at  a reception  in  the  news- 
room of  the  Office  of  Research. 
Roberts  unveiled  a new  program 


logo  and  distributed  annual  awards 
from  the  Canadian  Farm  Writers’ 
Federation  for  radio  and  video  news 
clips  to  student  writers  Arthur 
Churchyard  and  Natalie  Osborne. 

“Research  communications  has 
been  a very  important  part  of  how  we 
translate  and  communicate  knowl- 
edge of  our  research,”  says  Prof.  Ste- 
ven Liss,  associate  vice-president 
(research  services). 

Since  1989,  about  100  students 
have  learned  to  write  and  report 
about  campus  research  through 
SPARK.  Their  articles  have  appeared 
in  Ontario  agricultural  publications, 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  — in- 
cluding the  Globe  and  Mail — and  in 
Research. 

Two  of  those  Globe  and  Mail  arti- 
cles — one  on  omega-3  fatty  acids, 
the  other  on  pigs  — were  written  by 
Anne  Douglas,  who  completed  an 
English  degree  at  Guelph  in  1996. 

“Before  I met  Owen,  I thought 
writing  was  novels  and  poetry,”  says 


Douglas,  who  attended  the  Septem- 
ber reception.  “He  opened  my  eyes.” 

She  accumulated  two  binders’ 
worth  of  articles  during  her  SPARK 
tenure.  After  graduation,  she  helped 
launch  DogSport  Magazine  based  in 
the  United  States.  Since  selling  the 
publication,  she  has  become  a com- 
munications specialist  with  the 
Guelph  Food  Technology  Centre 
and,  along  with  Roberts,  teaches 
turfgrass  communications  for  a 
diploma  program  on  campus. 

Like  Douglas,  many  other  SPARK 
alumni  have  pursued  careers  in  jour- 
nalism and  communications. 

This  semester,  14  SPARK  stu- 
dents are  writing  stories,  recording 
radio  broadcasts  and  producing  vid- 
eos for  online  distribution.  That 
number  has  increased  from  the  eight 
or  nine  students  per  semester  in  re- 
cent years,  says  Hayley  Millard,  who 
became  program  co-ordinator  last 
fall  after  completing  a commerce 
degree  at  Guelph. 


Most  student  participants  arrive 
as  second-  or  third-year  undergrad- 
uates, but  several  graduate  students 
have  recently  taken  part,  too. 

This  summer,  SPARK  produced 
three-minute  research  videos  for  the 
new  “SPARK  Air”  venture,  funded 
by  the  partnership  between  U of  G 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs.  The 
videos  focus  on  agricultural  research 
mostly  at  U of  G’s  research  stations, 
says  Katelyn  Peer,  dubbed  the 
SPARK  Air  lead. 

“Video  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  way  people  receive  their  in- 
formation," says  Peer,  who  plans  to 
study  sports  journalism  after  gradu- 
ating in  December.  “Being  online 
has  increased  Guelph’s  presence  in 
electronic  communications.  Being 
able  to  show  the  research  rather  than 
tell  it  gives  it  that  ‘wow’  factor.  And 
having  the  researchers  talking  on 
camera  raises  their  profile,  too.” 

Whether  it’s  through  video  or 


print,  raising  the  profile  of  U of  G re- 
search has  been  a major  goal  of 
SPARK  right  from  the  start.  And  the 
program  has  succeeded,  says  Prof. 
Brian  McBride,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science. 

"SPARK  writers  have  really  al- 
lowed my  work  to  reach  a broad  au- 
dience,” he  says.  “They  capture  the 
science  and  have  the  unique  capabil- 
ity to  convey  the  research  into  a liv- 
ing story.” 

Over  at  Equine  Guelph,  which 
regularly  uses  student-written  pieces 
in  its  publications,  senior  manager 
Gayle  Ecker  also  has  words  of  praise 
for  the  program.  “Adding  SPARK 
writers  to  our  staff  has  really  helped 
us  reach  our  audience,”  she  says. 

A SPARK  alumni  appreciation 
event  is  planned  for  Nov.  14  in  the 
Grad  Lounge. 

Visit  www.uoguelph.ca/research/ 
communications/spark/index.shtml 
for  more  information  about  the  pro- 
gram. 
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‘It  Was  Just  a Ledge  of  Life’ 

Marine  biology  and  oceanography  field  course  offers  life-changing * experience 


\ BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


SEEING  THE  HIGHEST  TIDES  in 
the  world  this  summer  was  a 
! high  point  for  Elise  Will.  She  was  one 
i of  20  U of  G students  who  spent  two 
weeks  in  late  August  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  observing 
, everything  from  whales  to  mussels 
during  Guelph’s  marine  biology  and 
oceanography  field  course  in  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 


I 


Besides  those  “giant  tides”  that 
squeeze  in  and  out  of  funnel-shaped 
Fundy  twice  a day,  the  experience 
gave  many  of  the  students  their  first 
taste  of  the  ocean  and  their  first 
chance  to  tackle  a real  research  pro- 
ject. No  wonder  integrative  biology 
professor  Todd  Gillis  — himself  a 
graduate  of  the  course  and  now  its 
instructor  — calls  it  “intense  and 
life-changing”  for  senior  undergrad- 
uates. 

“This  field  course  definitely 
turned  out  to  be  the  highlight  of  my 
summer,”  says  Will,  who’s  complet- 
ing her  undergrad  degree  in  marine 
and  freshwater  biology  this  semester. 
“I’d  never  been  out  east  before,  so 
just  getting  to  go  out  there  and  see 
the  unique  environment  was  a great 
opportunity.  The  tides  were  espe- 
cially amazing  — I’ve  never  seen 
anything  like  it.” 

This  is  one  of  several  regular  field 
courses  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Integrative  Biology,  including 
cowises  run  bv  GiW\s’ s colleagues  to 
the  Canadian  Arctic  and  to  the  Al- 
gonquin Park  field  station. 

The  marine  field  course  reflects 
interest  among  department  mem- 
bers in  marine  biology  research, 
including  Gillis’s  own  physiological 
studies  of  ocean  fish  and  inverte- 
brates. 

“The  marine  program  at  Guelph 


U of  G students  get  an  on-board  look  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy  tides  and  life  during  this  summer’s  St.  Andrews  field 
course.  photo  by todd  gillis 


is  definitely  building  up  more  steam 
in  terms  of  research  done  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  expertise  and  ability 
to  reach  students,”  he  says. 

For  him,  this  summer’s  sojourn 
to  the  Huntsman  Marine  Science 
Centre  (HMSC)  was  also  a return  to 
roots.  He  took  the  course  as  a 
Guelph  undergraduate  and  helped 
run  it  as  a graduate  teaching  assistant 
and  dive  master  working  with  de- 
partmental colleague  Prof.  Jim 
Ballantyne. 

“St.  Andrews  is  an  amazing 
place,”  says  Gillis.  “The  tide  is  up  to 
eight  metres  high.  That  makes  for  an 
incredibly  diverse  intertidal  zone.” 

The  HMSC  is  located  in 


Passamaquoddy  Bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Fundy  just  east  of  the  New 
Brunswick-Maine  border. 

Its  intertidal  zone  — the  area  of 
shore  alternately  immersed  and  ex- 
posed by  those  tides  — teems  with 
organisms  feeding  on  upwelling  nu- 
trients and  adapted  to  handle  regular 
cycles  of  seawater  immersion  and  ex- 
posure to  air  and  light. 

Working  from  the  shore  or  on 
the  centre’s  research  boat,  the  stu- 
dents looked  at  those  animals  and 
their  environment  for  their  research 
projects.  The  course  also  included 
whale  watching  off  Grand  Manan  Is- 
land to  study  behaviour,  feeding  pat- 
terns and  movements. 


The  course  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents considering  research  careers  or 
further  studies  in  marine  biology, 
says  Gillis. 

Visiting  St.  Andrews  — and  see- 
ing northern  Manitoba  earlier  dur- 
ing the  Arctic  ecology  field  course 
taught  by  integrative  biology  profes- 
sors Paul  Hebert  and  Sarah 
Adamowicz  — has  helped  cement 
post-graduate  plans  for  student  Kara 
Layton. 

Now  completing  her  final  semes- 
ter in  marine  and  freshwater  biology 
and  serving  as  data  manager  at  the 
Biodiversity  Institute  of  Ontario, 
Layton  aims  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  in  biology. 


She  was  the  veteran  in  New 
Brunswick  this  summer,  having 
done  a similar  stint  there  during  high 
school.  Still,  she  found  plenty  of  new 
sights  this  summer.  One  misty 
morning,  she  spotted  starfish,  sea  ur- 
chins and  whelks  carpeting  an  out- 
cropping revealed  by  low  tide.  "It 
was  just  a ledge  of  life.” 

Recalling  his  experience  aboard 
the  Huntsman  research  boat  in  2002, 
marine  biology  graduate  Ben  Speers- 
Roesch  says:  “I  particularly  enjoyed 
the  trawling  because  few  if  any  of  the 
students,  myself  included,  had  done 
that  before.  It’s  great  fun  to  sort 
through  a catch  filled  with  dogfish, 
skates,  sculpins,  giant  lobsters  and 
flatfish  on  the  deck  of  a rolling  ship.” 

He  also  enjoyed  the  “one-on-one 
time”  with  Ballantyne  and  the  taste 
of  real  research.  Speers-Roesch  com- 
pleted a master’s  degree  here  and  is 
now  studying  fish  physiology  for  a 
PhD  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia. 

Heather  Koopman  took  the  ma- 
rine field  course  in  1991  and  never 
really  left  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  After  a 
master’s  here  and  a PhD  at  Duke 
University,  she  became  an  animal 
physiologist  and  faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Wilmington.  During  that  time,  she 
has  returned  repeatedly  to  a Grand 
Manan  research  station,  where  she 
and  her  own  grad  students  now 
study  organisms  from  zooplankton 
to  whales. 

Referring  to  Guelph’s  field  offer- 
ing, Koopman  says:  “The  course  is 
great  because  it  combines  real  ma- 
rine experiences  with  good  teaching 
and  guidance  carrying  out  what  is 
likely  a student’s  first  independent 
project.  It’s  a good  place  to  learn  how 
things  can  go  wrong  and  how  you 
can  fix  them.” 


U of  G Study  First  to  Build  Pigs’  Allergy  Resistance 

Goal  is  to  eventually  develop  a preventive  treatment  for  human  food  allergies  that  could  be  administered  to  newborns 


BY  DE1RDRE  HEALEY 

Exposing  newborns  to  bac- 
teria could  reduce  their  chances 
of  developing  food  allergies  later  in 
life,  say  U of  G researchers. 

In  a first-ever  study  involving 
pigs.  University  professor  emeritus 
Bruce  Wilkie,  Pathobiology,  and  col- 
leagues were  able  to  build  resistance 
to  experimental  food  allergy  by  ex- 
posing the  animals  to  bacteria  when 
they  were  just  days  old. 

The  goal  of  the  research  is  to 
eventually  develop  a preventive 


treatment  for  human  food  allergies 
that  could  be  administered  to  new- 
borns, says  Wilkie. 

In  North  America,  four  per  cent 
of  adults  and  six  per  cent  of  children 
have  food  allergies. 

“Allergies  are  increasing  at  an  ep- 
idemic rate  that  cannot  be  due  to  ge- 
netic change,”  he  says.  “It’s  probably 
because  today’s  newborns  and 
young  children  are  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  the  bacterial,  fungal  and  vi- 
ral infectious  diseases  needed  for  the 
development  of  a balanced  immune 
system.  Some  environmental  expo- 


sure is  necessary  to  allow  us  to  have 
an  immune  system  that  works.” 

The  research  is  based  on  the  the- 
ory that  the  sanitized  environments 
created  by  modem  health-care  and 
hygiene  practices  have  caused  hu- 
mans to  become  more  susceptible  to 
allergies. 

It’s  argued  that  exposure  to  infec- 
tious disease  or  microbial  products 
at  a young  age  is  crucial  to  triggering 
a healthy  immune  response  and  sup- 
pressing the  development  of  an  aller- 
gic immune  response. 

To  determine  whether  exposure 
to  bacteria  influenced  the  newborn 
pigs’  immune  response  to  allergens, 
Wilkie  and  researchers  Prithy  Rupa, 
Julie  Schmied,  Melissa  Cirinna, 
Korinne  Hamilton  and  Serene  Lai 
had  to  first  develop  a way  to  make 
pigs  allergic  to  human  foods.  Using 
injections  of  ovomucoid,  a major  al- 
lergen of  eggs,  they  were  able  to  in- 
duce an  allergic  reaction  to  egg 
whites  — the  second  most  common 


food  allergy  among  young  children 
(the  first  is  milk). 

For  the  study,  the  researchers  in- 
jected piglets  with  dead  Escherichia 
coli  bacteria  during  the  first  week  of 
their  life.  When  they  were  two  and 
three  weeks  old,  the  animals  were 
then  injected  with  the  purified 
ovomucoid,  the  protein  that  induced 
hypersensitivity  reactions  to  egg 
whites. 

Once  the  pigs  were  just  over  a 
month  old,  they  were  fed  egg  whites 
and  monitored  to  see  if  they  became 
allergic.  Within  an  hour,  a majority 
of  the  piglets  that  were  not  exposed 
to  the  E.  coli  began  to  show  signs  of 
an  allergic  reaction  similar  to  a hu- 
man food  allergy,  including  skin 
rash,  vomiting  and  diarrhea. 

“The  pigs  exposed  to  E.  coli  had 
significantly  fewer  signs  of  allergy,” 
says  Wilkie. 

This  research  is  the  first  to  show 
that  exposure  to  bacteria  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  allergies  in  pigs.  These 


results  may  better  reflect  a human  re- 
sponse compared  with  previous  re- 
search conducted  with  mice,  because 
pigs  are  biologically  more  similar  to 
humans,  he  says. 

Pigs  are  also  outbred,  so  their  ge- 
netic makeup  varies  even  within  lit- 
ters and  can  mimic  the  diversity  in 
allergy  susceptibility  and  response  to 
treatments  that  occurs  in  the  human 
population,  he  adds. 

The  next  step  is  to  investigate  for 
similar  anti-allergic  effects  with 
probiotic  bacteria  that  can  be  in- 
gested rather  than  injected. 

“Parents  aren’t  going  to  want  to 
have  babies  receive  injections  when 
they’re  newborns,”  says  Wilkie.  “If 
we  can  develop  a way  the  bacteria  can 
be  ingested  and  have  the  same  effect, 
we  will  be  closer  to  creating  an  anti- 
allergic treatment  for  humans  and 
animals." 

This  research  appears  in  a special 
issue  of  the  journal  Veterinary  Im- 
munology and  Immunopathology. 
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One  Potato,  Two  Potato, 
Three  Potato,  Four 


Hobby  breeder  has  eye  on  developing  new  varieties  of  spuds 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


He’s  GOT  A few  years  left 
before  retirement,  but 
Prof.  Duane  Falk,  Plant 
Agriculture,  already 
has  a spot  picked  out  to  broaden  his 
current  after-hours  pursuit.  He’s  got 
the  property,  an  85-acre  spread  in 
rolling  hill  country  in  Erin  Township 
northeast  of  Guelph.  He’s  got  the 
potatoes,  several  patches’  worth 
nestled  in  the  flat  bits  of  that  wavy 
terrain.  Heck,  he’s  even  got  the  big 
red  tractor. 

Now  he  just  needs  the  time.  And 
the  house  — although,  all  going  well, 
that  will  show  up  as  soon  as  next  year. 

He  and  his  wife,  Frebis  Hoffmeyer,  a 
program  counsellor  in  the  College  of 
Management  and  Economics,  have 
been  working  with  an  architect.  Their 
planned  dwelling  will  crown  a ridge 
on  the  property,  within  view  of  both 
the  drive  shed  Falk  built  — “my  wife 
calls  it  the  world’s  biggest  toy  box”  — 
and  the  farm’s  signature  heritage  ap- 
ple tree  partway  down  the  hill. 

By  day  in  his  department,  the 
plant  geneticist  breeds  cereal  crops 
— barley,  oats,  wheat  — and  co-or- 
dinates field  trials  for  new  varieties. 

-But  after-hours,  it’s  Solatium  tuberosum  that  holds  his  heart. 

He  hopes  to  expand  his  hobby  breeding  and  ultimately  de- 
velop a new  variety  or  two  — new  twists  on  old  tubers  that 
might  one  day  show  up  on  your  plate. 

“I’m  interested  in  potatoes  that  taste  good  and  look  good,” 
says  Falk,  digging  a long-handled  fork  into  the  sandy  loam  of 
one  patch  to  unearth  another  handful  of  tubers  from  his  rows  of 
plants.  It’s  late  August,  a bit  early  to  dig  up  most  of  the  50-odd 
potential  new  varieties  growing  this  year  on  the  farm.  But  he’s 
eager  to  show  off  his  crop  — or  at  least  the  parts  that  are 
underground. 

Above-ground,  it’s  a mixed  story. 

A week  or  so  earlier,  late  blight  arrived  at  the  farm  in  spores 
probably  carried  by  the  wind  from  who  knows  where.  The  fun- 
gus worked  fast.  Among  his  neat  rows  of  hilled-up  plants  are 
gaps  where  some  individuals  have  succumbed  entirely.  On 
other  plants,  blackened  and  withered  leaves  and  stems  are  a sure 
sign  of  the  invader,  which  halts  or  slows  tuber  growth. 

Still,  many  of  the  knee-high  shrubby  specimens  are  full  and 
green.  Far  from  feeling  despair  over  the  mixed  results,  Falk  is  in- 
trigued by  his  made-in-nature  experiment.  That’s  partly  the 
point  of  a breeder’s  hobby,  after  all:  finding  new  varieties  that 
stand  up  to  disease,  insects  or  other  challenges  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Even  the  failures  are  grist  for  this  experimenter’s  mill. 

He’s  growing  five  rectangular  patches  of  potatoes  on  the  ta- 
ble-flat stretches  of  his  property.  (He  leases  most  of  the  farm  to 
a neighbour  for  growing  hay.)  That’s  not  a huge  acreage  com- 
pared with  full-timers  but  enough  to  warrant  the  “toys”  for 
Falk,  especially  that  1969  Massey-Ferguson  parked  in  the  shed. 
“I  farm  enough  to  justify  owning  a real  tractor,”  he  says. 

With  obvious  pride,  he  points  out  its  varied  attachments  for 
tilling,  planting  and  cultivating.  "What’s  really  thrilling  is  when 


throughout  the  season.  Falk  figures 
there’s  a market  for  this  one  in  res- 
taurants for  its  “plate  appeal.” 

Besides  watching  how  the  plants 
grow  — or  foil,  as  with  those 
blight-battered  specimens  — he’s 
looking  at  tuber  yield  and  character- 
istics such  as  skin  and  flesh  colour, 
size,  and  storage  and  cooking  quali- 
ties. He  hopes  to  register  some  new 
varieties  for  farmers  and  for  home 
gardeners. 

Falk  begins  harvesting  in  mid- 
August  and  continues  until  late 
October,  storing  the  crop  in  straw- 
covered  boxes  piled  up  in  the  shed 
cellar.  Next  year's  crop  will  consist  of  , 
both  seed  potatoes  — actually  clones 
grown  from  the  tuber’s  eyes  — and 
plants  grown  from  true  potato  seeds. 

Unlike  the  identical  clones,  true 
potato  seeds  are  genetically  different 
and  develop  into  varied  kinds,  he  ex- 
plains. Resembling  green  cherry  to- 
matoes, the  true  seeds  are  produced 
in  fruit  clusters  on  the  plants  after 
flowering. 

He  generally  separates  his  hobby 
from  his  day  job,  although  he  has 
worked  with  U of  G colleagues  on  I 
potatoes,  Food  science  .professor  Rickey  \ada  vs  interested  in 
studying  chemical  properties  of  Falk's  stored  potatoes.  He’s 
also  worked  with  Vanessa  Currie,  a technician  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Agriculture’s  potato  research  program,  and  is  a 
regular  at  her  Potato  Research  Day  held  each  summer  at  the 
Elora  Research  Station.  (Their  work  with  spuds  earned  both 
Falk  and  Currie  mention  in  Anita  Stewart’s  Canada,  a 
cross-country  cookbook  published  last  year.) 

It  took  a while  for  potatoes  to  grow  on  him.  He  actually 
turned  down  his  first  job  opportunity  as  a potato  agronomist 
for  Frito-Lay  — too  much  digging,  he  thought. 

Cereal  crops  appeared  to  hold  out  more  intriguing  genetic 
complexities  and  population  dynamics.  Falk  studied  crop  sci- 
ence at  Montana  State  University  in  the  1970s  before  coming  to 
Guelph  for  his  PhD.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  “farm  kids”:  Falk 
grew  up  on  a mixed  cattle  and  grain  farm  in  Montana; 
Hoffmeyer  hails  from  a dairy  farm  near  Stratford. 

At  Guelph,  he  directs  annual  trials  of  new  cereal  varieties  ev- 
ery year.  More  than  half  of  the  barley  grown  in  Ontario  stems 
from  U of  G,  including  OAC  Kawartha,  the  most  widely  grown 
cultivar  in  the  province. 

Along  the  way,  Falk  found  himself  drawn  to  potatoes.  Stand- 
ing in  his  homegrown  field  with  that  digging  fork  in  hand,  he 
offers  a wry  smile.  “I’m  doing  what  I said  I wouldn’t  do.  I found 
out  it  was  more  interesting  than  I thought.” 

And  productive.  Forget  store-bought  potatoes:  there’s  al- 
ways a ready  stock  of  spuds  on  hand.  He  and  Hoffmeyer  often 
cook  up  supper  on  the  farm,  setting  up  the  barbecue  on  the  shed 
porch  for  a quiet  evening.  Nothing  like  fresh  steelhead  on  the 
grill,  says  Falk.  Boil  up  some  com  on  the  cob,  cook  up  which- 
ever potatoes  they  fancy,  add  a bottle  of  Shiraz.  All  they  need 
now  is  that  house. 


the  seagulls  come  and  circle  around ..the  tractor when youje 
cultivating.  Then  you  know  you’re  a real  farmer.” 

Currently,  Falk  and  Hoffmeyer  live  near  Arkell.  They  started 
searching  for  a hobby  farm  10  years  ago,  looking  closer  to  home 
at  first,  then  widening  the  search  until  they  found  something 
that  fit  their  wallets. 

Their  farm  lies  about  30  kilometres  northeast  of  Guelph,  just 
over  the  Eramosa-Erin  town  line  and  near  a rural  intersection 
where  the  asphalt  paving  gives  way  to  gravel  and  the  only  land- 
mark is  the  abandoned  Mimosa  Disciple  cemetery.  From  the 
highest  point  on  the  property,  Falk  points  out  the  microscopic 
twin  spires  of  Guelph’s  Church  of  Our  Lady  on  the  southwest- 
ern horizon.  Angle  a few  degrees  to  the  right  and  there’s  the 
Fergus  water  tower. 

Besides  the  hay  and  potato  plots,  the  farm  includes  a small 
wetland  and  a six-acre  maple  bush  that  is  home  to  deer  and  wild 
turkeys. 

Falk  comes  out  evenings  and  almost  every  weekend  through 
the  growing  season.  Hoffmeyer  often  comes  along,  although 
not  necessarily  to  cultivate  the  potato  patches.  Calling  himself 
the  farmhand,  he  quips:  "She’s  management  — she  tells  me 
what  to  do.” 

He  has  grown  Ruby  Gold  potatoes,  developed  by  the  late 
Gary  Johnston,  a U of  G breeder  who  created  the  popular  Yu- 
kon Gold.  Another  of  Falk’s  favourites  just  now  — and  a likely 
candidate  for  registration  one  day  — is  Golden  Blush,  a pink 
spud  with  red  eyes  and  yellow  flesh  that  popped  up  spontane- 
ously in  a Ruby  Gold  plot  several  years  ago. 

Lined  up  in  his  neat  rows  are  other  varieties  — Fabula, 
Chieftain,  Divina,  Ida  Red,  Shepody,  Sapphire  — ranging  from 
white  and  gold  to  pink,  red,  purple  and  even  mixed  hues.  Red 
Marbles  is  the  size  of  a so-called  new  potato  but  grows  that  way 
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HTM  Students  Take 
Grade  4 Class  From 
Garden  to  Table 

Jean  Little  students  learn  about  sustainability,  where 
food  comes  from  at  Centre  for  Urban  Organic  Farming 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

SOME  TINY  HANDS  are  busy  this 
fall  at  U of  G’s  Guelph  Centre 
for  Urban  Organic  Farming 
(GCUOF).  With  help  from  students 
in  the  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management  (HTM),  a 
Grade  4 class  from  nearby  Jean  Little 
Public  School  is  learning  about 
sustainability,  where  food  comes 
from  and  how  to  prepare  it  once  it’s 
grown.  It’s  all  part  of  a new  program 
called  Garden2Table. 

The  program  is  based  on  an  in- 
ternational movement  to  bring  the 
, basics  of  agriculture  and  cooking 
J into  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum, while  giving  back  to  the  com- 
munity, says  Teressa  Thorpe,  a 
fourth-year  HTM  student  and  presi- 
dent of  the  HTM  Student  Associa- 
tion. The  group  initiated  the 
| program  after  hearing  about  it  from 
HTM  professor  Bruce  McAdams 
and  has  been  working  closely  with 
| the  GCUOF  to  lead  lessons  in 
organic  agriculture. 

“I  thought  it  was  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  get  HTM  students  in- 
volved with  the  community  and  a 
great  way  to  connect  with  kids,”  says 
Thorpe.  “ It's  also  a great  hands-on 
opportunity  for  us  to  learn  more 
about  sustainability.” 

Programs  like  Garden2Table 
have  been  growing  in  popularity 
over  the  past  few  years,  with  similar 
i initiatives  sprouting  all  over  the 
world.  At  the  White  House,  Michelle 
Obama  has  invited  children  to  learn 
about  healthy  eating  and  organic 
gardening  by  growing  and  harvest- 
ing vegetables  there. 

The  Guelph  Grade  4 students 
made  their  first  visit  to  the  GCUOF 
Sept.  25.  There  they  learned  how  to 
plant  a garden  by  removing  rocks 


and  levelling  the  soil  to  create  beds. 
The  day’s  lesson  was  led  by  the  cen- 
tre’s site  co-ordinator,  Martha  Gay 
Scroggins. 

"The  main  objective  of  the  centre 
is  to  provide  a facility  where  a wide 
variety  of  people  can  learn  about  ur- 
ban agriculture,”  says  Scroggins. 
"More  and  more  people  these  days 
want  to  learn  about  growing  food.” 

With  two  kids  to  a row,  the  chil- 
dren planted  three  varieties  of  let- 
tuce before  winding  their  way  from 
the  greenhouse  to  explore  the  rest  of 
the  garden,  to  pick  and  sample  some 
cherry  tomatoes  and  to  get  up  close 
to  some  pumpkins,  peppers  and  po- 
tatoes. 

For  nine-year-old  Annaliese 
Kropf,  this  was  the  first  time  she’d 
ever  picked  and  eaten  anything  di- 
rectly off  a plant.  “1  liked  it.  Mine 
was  kind  of  orangey  and  it  tasted 
good.” 

Their  teacher,  Amy  Skinner,  says 
the  class  has  been  enthusiastic  about 
the  project  right  from  the  start.  She 
was  also  keen  to  participate  because 
it  aligns  with  lessons  in  the  Grade  4 
curriculum  on  healthy  eating  and 
the  environment. 

“Kids  sometimes  don’t  have  an 
appreciation  for  where  food  comes 
from,”  says  Skinner.  “They  often 
think  it  just  comes  from  a grocery 
store.  It’s  important  for  them  to 
learn  how  valuable  farmers  and 
farming  are,  and  this  is  also  a great 
way  to  introduce  them  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  careers  in  agriculture  and 
hospitality.” 

Later  this  month,  the  students 
will  harvest  their  greens  and  some 
root  vegetables  and  head  to  PJ’s  Res- 
taurant in  the  Atrium  to  prepare 
their  food  and  enjoy  a one-of-a-kind 
lunch  created  by  HTM  chef  Simon 
Day. 


after 

EILEEN  WATSON 

Second-year  criminal  justice  student 
This  summer,  Eileen  Wat- 
son had  a chance  to  share 
some  of  her  enthusiasm  for 
U of  G with  incoming  first- 
year  students. 

“I  volunteered  with 
START  Online,  a website 
where  students  who  will  be 
starting  at  Guelph  in  the  fall 
can  go  to  ask  questions  and 
get  information,”  she  says. 

As  a group  online  leader, 

Watson  wrote  weekly  emails 
about  different  aspects  of  campus  life  based  on  her  own 
experiences,  responded  to  questions  and  helped  guide 
and  monitor  a chat  room. 

"It’s  fun  because  you  know  all  the  answers  simply  by 
having  been  a first-year  student  yourself,”  she  says. 

During  the  school  year,  Watson  is  a U of  G ambassa- 
dor, helping  out  with  campus  tours  during  special  events 
for  prospective  students,  such  as  Fall  Preview  Day,  which 
runs  Nov.  8 this  year. 

In  addition,  she’s  a peer  helper  with  the  Undergradu- 
ate Academic  Information  Centre. 

“I’m  also  the  event  planner  for  the  Criminal  Justice 
Society  on  campus,”  says  Watson.  “It’s  primarily  a social 
organization,  but  we  plan  activities  that  are  related  to 
what  we’re  studying.  We’ll  have  a meet-the-prof  night 
and  a trivia  night,  and  we’re  planning  a field  trip  to  either 
Kingston  or  Ottawa  with  a legal  focus.” 

She  meets  every  second  week  with  the  College  of  So- 
cial and  Applied  Human  Sciences  Student  Alliance  as  the 
criminal  justice  representative. 

“I  think  being  involved  with  your  school  is  impor- 
tant,” she  says.  "A  lot  of  learning  goes  on  outside  the 
classroom.” 

MARYANN  BURROWS 

Manager,  advancement  research,  in  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development,  joined  U of  G in  2000 
As  a volunteer  at  the  Grand 
Valley  Institution  for 
Women,  a Federal  correc- 
tional facility  in  Kitchener, 

Mary  Ann  Burrows  made  a 
point  of  not  knowing  about 
the  crimes  the  women  had 
committed.  “I  just  wanted 
to  accept  them,”  she  says. 

She  volunteered  at  the 
facility  for  several  years,  giv- 
ing the  women  therapeutic 
touch  and  quantum  touch 
treatments.  She’s  now  training  to  help  prepare  inmates 
for  release  back  into  the  community  by  being  an  escort 
on  one-day  passes. 

Being  able  to  support  women  during  a difficult  time 


hours 

in  their  lives  has  been  important  to  Burrows.  Improving 
her  fitness  has  also  been  a personal  priority,  and  she  re- 
cently started  participating  in  triathlons.  She  joined  the 
Guelph  Triathlon  Club  and  completed  a “Try-a-Tri,” 
(where  participants  swim,  bike  and  run  for  shorter  dis- 
tances than  a full  triathlon)  at  Guelph  Lake  this  summer. 

Here  on  campus,  Burrows  volunteers  with  the  Better 
“U”  team  from  Occupational  Health  and  Wellness,  lead- 
ing power-walking  sessions  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
at  noon.  Come  November,  she’ll  also  be  co-leading  a 
half-marathon  power-walking  clinic  at  the  Running 
Works. 

Next  year,  she’ll  put  all  that  physical  activity  to  good 
use  when  she  and  her  husband  take  a self-funded  leave  to 
travel  around  North  America,  entering  races  and  tri- 
athlons and  doing  some  cycling.  They  also  plan  to  travel 
to  Europe,  New  Zealand  and  other  destinations. 

JEFF  THOMASON 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences 
since  1992 

"I  started  fishing  with  an 
ordinary  rod  and  reel  when  I 
was  10,  but  after  I came  to 
Canada  from  England,  I got 
interested  in  fly  fishing," 
says  Prof.  Jeff  Thomason. 

“There  was  a group  of  guys 
who  wanted  to  try  it,  and  we 
all  learned  together." 

Fly  fishing  uses  a heavier 
line  and  lighter  lure  (called  a 
fly)  than  conventional  fish- 
ing, he  explains.  Each  fly  is 
created  from  bits  of  fur,  feathers,  strands  of  artificial 
fibres  and  other  embellishments,  all  tied  together  on  a 
hook.  The  fishing  line  acts  a little  like  a whip  to  carry  the 
lightweight  fly  out  onto  the  water,  where  it  looks  (to  the 
unsuspecting  fish)  like  an  insect  or  smaller  fish  or  cray- 
fish floating  or  swimming  along. 

Some  flies  are  close  copies  of  the  living  creatures 
they’re  intended  to  imitate.  Others  come  in  bright 
colours  and  shapes  that  aren’t  found  in  nature  but  still 
appeal  to  fish.  Thomason  makes  most  of  the  flies  he  uses. 

“That’s  half  the  fun,”  he  says,  “and  it’s  how  you  get 
through  the  winter  without  much  fishing  — making  the 
flies  for  the  next  season.” 

Fishing,  he  says,  is  like  golf  in  some  ways. 

“Like  golf,  it  can  be  very  frustrating.  On  a windy  day, 
you  can  end  up  with  the  hook  in  your  hat  or  caught  in  a 
tree  behind  you.  When  it’s  bad,  it’s  like  a bad  day  of  golf. 
But  when  it’s  good,  it’s  exquisite.  Your  brain  is  focused, 
but  in  a relaxing  way.  Your  brain  lets  everything  else  go.” 

The  scenery  that  surrounds  his  favourite  fishing  spots 
is  also  part  of  the  appeal  for  Thomason. 

“There  are  lots  of  rivers  in  Ontario,  and  lots  of  ponds 
and  small  lakes.  The  Grand  River  between  Belwood  and 
Montrose  is  a world-class  brown  trout  fishing  area.  Peo- 
ple come  from  all  over  the  world  to  fish  there.  It’s  great 
to  have  it  so  close  by.” 


Jeff  Thomason 


Building  a Better  Bean 

Research  partnership  aims  to  make  bean  breeding  more  efficient , help  develop  new  varieties  for  Ontario  growers  to  sell  abroad 


| BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Breeding  better  beans  and 
helping  Ontario  farmers  grow 
i their  export  business  is  the  purpose 
i of  a research  partnership  connecting 
Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agriculture, 
! with  a federal  scientist  now  located 
I on  campus. 


Along  with  Ali  Navabi,  a research 
scientist  with  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada  (AAFC),  Pauls 
hopes  to  make  bean  breeding  more 
efficient  and  help  develop  new  vari- 
eties for  Ontario  growers  to  sell 
abroad. 

Together,  the  researchers  are 
merging  two  bean-breeding  pro- 


grams — one  formerly  run  by  Pauls 
at  U of  G and  one  previously  located 
at  AAFC’s  Harrow  Research  Station, 
which  is  now  directed  by  Navabi  at 
Guelph. 

“Bringing  the  programs  together 
will  help  streamline  bean  breeding  in 
Ontario,”  says  Pauls. 

Breeding  and  annual  trials  of  new 
bean  varieties  are  now  based  at 
Guelph.  Growers  are  looking  for 
higher-yielding  varieties  that  are  re- 
sistant to  disease,  says  Pauls. 

His  lab  is  studying  health  benefits 
of  white  and  coloured  beans.  Beans 
can  provide  a “full”  feeling,  limiting 
overeating,  he  says.  As  with  other 
pulses  — peas,  lentils  and  chickpeas 
— beans  contain  proteins  and  fibre. 
Dark  beans,  including  cranberry  or 


romano  beans,  kidney  beans  and 
black  beans,  also  contain  antioxi- 
dants, which  may  protect  cells  from 
damage. 

Pauls  has  also  studied  folate  con- 
tent. "We’re  just  starting  to  get  to 
know  all  the  health  benefits  of  beans 
in  our  diet.” 

About  85  per  cent  of  Ontario 
beans  are  exported,  mostly  to  Eu- 
rope. The  province’s  bean-growing 
market  is  worth  about  $ 1 00  million  a 
year.  Farmers  grow  up  to  150,000 
acres  of  beans  annually,  mostly  in 
southwestern  Ontario. 

That’s  not  a huge  crop,  says 
Pauls,  but  it’s  a reliable  cash  crop. 

Guelph  has  released  several  white 
bean  varieties,  including  OAC  Laser 
and  OAC  Rex,  which  was  the  first 


cultivar  resistant  to  bacterial  blight 
in  the  world.  Lightning,  another 
white  bean,  and  the  OAC  Redstar 
kidney  bean  should  be  commercially 
available  in  a year  or  two. 

Navabi  came  to  Canada  from 
Iran  on  a scholarship  from  the  Inter- 
national Maize  and  Wheat  Improve- 
ment Centre. 

“I  love  plant  breeding,”  he  says. 
“It’s  an  interesting  job  trying  to  find 
something  better  than  what’s  avail- 
able.” 

The  joint  program  is  being  sup- 
ported for  five  years  by  the  Ontario 
Coloured  Bean  Growers’  Associa- 
tion, the  Ontario  White  Bean  Pro- 
ducers, AAFC,  U of  G and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs. 


For  information  about 
paid  advertising  in  At  Guelph, 
contact  Scott  Anderson  at 
519-827-9169  or 

theandersondifference@rogers.com. 
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Landing  at  Guelph 

Balancing  human  needs  and  environmental  conservation  key  for  well-travelled  prof 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

After  17  moves  in  the  past  14 
years,  newly  arrived  geography 
professor  Noella  Gray  is  looking 
forward  to  “being  in  one  place  for 
more  than  a year.”  Her  frequent 
j moves  have  been  in  pursuit  of  both 
I educational  and  research  opportuni- 
| ties  and  have  taken  her  to  Australia, 
Panama,  Costa  Rica  and  Belize, 

J among  other  places. 

Those  warm,  sunny  destinations 
aren’t  an  accident,  says  Gray.  “Trop- 
ical coastal  locations  are  not  a bad 
place  to  work.” 

Location  has  been  a factor  in 
many  of  Gray’s  educational  and  ca- 
reer choices.  After  growing  up  in  St. 

I Catharines,  she  moved  to  Montreal 
to  do  an  undergraduate  degree  at 
j McGill  University. 

“It  was  Montreal  that  attracted 
me  as  much  as  the  university,”  she 
j says.  “I  loved  it  there.” 

As  part  of  her  McGill  studies, 
Gray  spent  a semester  in  Panama 
and  discovered  she  also  loved  the 
tropical  environment. 

“I  knew  I wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
tropics,  and  I knew  I needed  more 
education  to  be  able  to  do  the  kind  of 
research  and  work  I wanted  to  do, 
focused  on  balancing  human  needs 
with  environmental  conservation.” 
First,  however,  she  took  a posi- 
tion working  with  the  Quebec-Lab- 
rador  Foundation,  a non-profit 
organization  with  a focus  on  com- 
munity-based environmental  pro- 
jects. It  started  in  Quebec  and 
Labrador  but  now  covers  New  Eng- 
; land  and  some  international  loca- 
tions as  well.  Gray  worked  out  of  a 
I Harvard  University  office,  looking  at 
! new  ways  to  use  the  Internet  to  pro- 
mote conservation,  protection  of  the 


Tropical  coastal  locations  aren’t  a bad  place  to  work,  says  geography  professor  Noella  Gray,  shown  here  in 
Belize,  where  she  did  research  for  her  PhD.  photo  courtesy  of  noella  gray 


environment  and  networking 
among  environmental  groups. 

When  it  came  time  to  attend 
graduate  school,  she  was  looking  for 
opportunities  to  study  social  aspects 
of  tropical  conservation.  She  finally 
chose  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario, in  part  because  her  adviser  had 
a research  project  under  way  in 
Costa  Rica. 

There,  Gray  helped  study  the  out- 
comes for  a small  rural  community 
that  had  established  a conservation 
project  for  sea  turdes. 

“There  were  two  objectives  — to 
help  more  turtles  survive  and  to 


bring  in  money  for  the  community," 
she  says.  “The  idea  was  to  have  vol- 
unteer eco-tourists  come  to  help 
with  the  turtles  and  live  with  local 
families.  Our  research  aimed  to  see  if 
these  goals  were  met  and  what 
concerns  or  problems  were  encoun- 
-tered.” 

Her  next  move  took  her  to  Duke 
University  in  North  Carolina  for  her 
PhD  studies,  which  included  spend- 
ing a year  in  Belize  doing  research  for 
her  dissertation. 

“I’m  interested  in  marine  pro- 
tected areas  (MPAs),  which  are 
parks,  except  they’re  on  water  in- 


stead of  land,”  she  says.  There  are 
about  6,000  MPAs  around  the  world, 
and  14  of  them  are  in  Belize. 

The  level  of  protection  provided 
to  marine  life  and  the  rules  for  peo- 
ple who  use  the  MPAs  vary  widely, 
says  Gray. 

"In  some  areas,  the  MPA  means 
no  fishing  at  all.  In  Belize,  many  of 
the  MPAs  are  protecting  coral  reefs, 
and  the  country  allows  limited  fish- 
ing and  promotes  them  as  tourist 
destinations  for  snorkelling  and 
scuba  diving.” 

Decisions  about  where  these 
MPAs  should  be  located  and  the 


rules  and  levels  of  access  are  complex 
political  processes,  she  says. 

“They  can  be  quite  controversial. 
There’s  scientific  information  to 
support  protection  of  certain  areas, 
but  how  that  research  is  used  be- 
comes a whole  new  question.  The  so- 
cial relationships  among  the 
scientists,  the  tour  guides,  the  fishers 
and  the  politicians  all  affect  what 
happens  and  how  people  react  to  the 
MPA  in  their  community.” 

While  in  Belize,  Gray  did  some 
work  for  Conservation  Interna- 
tional, a Washington,  D.C.-based 
charity.  She’s  also  collaborating  with 
a group  of  Canadian  and  U.S.  re- 
searchers looking  at  the  evolution  of 
international  conservation  policy. 

“I  did  comparisons  of  MPAs  in 
general  on  a global  level.  I looked  at 
what’s  driving  international  priori- 
ties and  strategies  and  how  local 
groups  in  places  like  Belize  respond 
to  this.” 

Despite  this  busy  schedule,  she 
managed  to  squeeze  in  a side  project: 
teaching  a field  course  in  Australia. 
She  also  taught  classes  while  at  Duke. 

“I  found  I really  like  teaching,  al- 
though there’s  some  adjustment  go- 
ing from  classes  of  about  20  students 
to  classes  of 250  here,”  she  says.  “The 
students  at  Guelph  are  really  en- 
gaged and  ask  good  questions,  even 
in  the  first  few  weeks  of  class.” 

Gray  says  one  of  the  things  that 
, drew  hex  to . VJ.  oj  G is  its  ?nvvionmen- 
tal  governance  program,  which  is  a 
joint  effort  between  the  Department 
of  Geography  and  the  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

“I’m  really  looking  forward  to 
teaching  and  participating  in  this  ex- 
citing new  program,  which  is  unique 
to  Guelph,"  she  says. 


Scientist  Co-Edits  New  Green  Poetry  Collection 


Look  to  poets  to  help  answer  difficult  questions  about  restoration  ecology,  says  environmental  scientist 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Stressing  the  links  between 
nature  and  humans  is  a key 
theme  in  a new  anthology  of 
contemporary  Canadian  ecological 
poetry  co-edited  by  Prof.  Madhur 
Anand,  School  of  Environmental 
Sciences  (SES). 

Released  this  month,  Regreen: 
New  Canadian  Ecological  Poetry  in- 
cludes new  works  by  Canadian  poets 
from  St.  John’s  to  Nanaimo  and  by 
one  writer  living  in  New  England. 
The  book  is  published  by  Your  Scriv- 
ener Press  in  Sudbury. 

Consisting  of  contributions  from 
33  writers,  this  is  the  first  anthology 
of  contemporary  Canadian  poetry 
on  restoration  ecology  and  environ- 
mental issues,  says  Anand.  Her 
co-editor  is  Adam  Dickinson,  who 
teaches  English  at  Brock  University. 

A book  launch  and  signing  will  be 
held  in  collaboration  with  Cafc 
Scientifique  Oct.  27  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Bookshelf  downtown.  The  event  is 
open  to  the  public  and  will  include 


readings  by  U of  G philosophy  pro- 
fessor Karen  Houle,  author  of  two 
volumes  of  poetry;  Toronto  artist 
and  writer  Erin  Robinsong;  Hamil- 
ton writer  John  Terpstra,  author  of 
seven  books  of  poetry;  and  Cornelia 
Hoogland,  who  has  published  five 
books  and  whose  previous  work  has 
been  short-listed  for  the  CBC 
Literary  Awards. 

The  launch  is  sponsored  by  SES 
and  U of  G’s  Arts,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Research  Alliance. 

Comparing  the  scientific  method 
with  a poet’s  approach,  “you  can  get 
to  truths  in  different  ways,”  says 
Anand,  who  believes  scientists  read- 
ing these  pieces  may  gain  unforeseen 
insights  from  their  language  and  im- 
ages. Other  readers  may  learn  more 
about  environmental  issues  or  see 
those  concerns  in  a new  way,  she 
says. 

“We  may  need  to  look  to  the  po- 
ets for  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  about  resto- 
ration ecology." 

Prof.  Jonathan  Newman,  SES  di- 


rector, says  looking  at  ecology 
through  artists’  eyes  may  help  read- 
ers reflect  on  how  humans  fit  into 
their  environment.  “It’s  a different 
way  of  viewing  the  things  we’re 
involved  in.” 

Anand  and  Dickinson  chose  di- 
verse poems  that  reflect  on  nature 
and  natural  beauty,  depictions  of  en- 
vironmental problems,  and  literary 
experiments  that  may  offer  potential 
solutions.  Anand  says  a key  senti- 
ment is  that,  for  good  or  ill,  humans 
are  entwined  with  nature. 

Ecologists  study  how  organisms 
interact,  says  Anand,  who  holds  the 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Global 
Ecological  Change. 

"Poets  examine  inner  human 
truths.  Poets  and  ecologists  can  col- 
laborate, but  we  are  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  kind  of  collaboration.” 

She  herself  is  a published  poet 
whose  works  often  address  science 
or  ecology.  This  year,  her  works  have 
appeared  in  a Canadian-themed  is- 
sue of  the  American  literary  maga- 
zine Interim  as  well  as  in  Grain  and 


Vallum.  Neither  she  nor  Dickinson 
contributed  poems  to  Regreen , but 
both  wrote  introductions  to  the 
book. 

Anand’s  work  also  appears  in  an- 
other new  book,  The  Shape  of  Con- 
tent: Creative  Writing  in  Mathematics 


and  Science,  launched  this  week  at 
the  Fields  Institute  for  Research  in 
Mathematical  Science  in  Toronto. 
The  anthology  includes  poems, 
short  stories  and  play  excerpts  from 
writers  affiliated  with  the  Banff 
Centre  for  the  Arts. 


At  Guelph 
Publication  Schedule 

Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Oct.  28 

Oct.  20 

Nov.  1 1 

Nov.  3 

Nov.  25 

Nov.  17 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  1 
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Go  ENG  Girl 
Ready  to  Go 

Free  campus  event  to  show  engineering  ropes  to  girls 
in  hopes  of  inspiring  them  to  consider  careers  in  the  field 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  in 
November  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right  answer 
by  Oct.  19  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 
56039.  The  following  people  correctly  identified  the  Sept.  30  photo  as  columns  on  the  outside  wall  of  the 
Food  Science  Building:  Ray  Hutchison,  Bill  Clair  and  Danny  Martin.  photo  by  Rebecca  kendall 


U of  G Mines  Mars  Rover  Data 


Continued  from  page  1 


Uof  G is  hosting  Go  ENG  Girl 
Oct.  17,  a free  one-day  event 
for  girls  in  grades  7 to  10  and  their 
parents  to  learn  about  programs  and 
careers  in  engineering.  It  runs  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in  the  science 
complex. 

The  day  will  include  a free  lunch 
where  students,  faculty  and  staff  will 
be  available  to  talk  to  participants. 

U of  G is  one  of  15  Ontario  uni- 
versities hosting  Go  ENG  Girl 
events.  In  total,  about  1,000  girls  are 
expected  to  participate,  along  with 
some  350  volunteers  and  500  par- 
ents and  teachers. 

“Go  ENG  Girl  is  a fun  opportu- 
nity for  girls  to  meet  others  who 
share  their  interests  and  to  find  out 
first-hand  how  these  amazing  ca- 
reers are  making  a difference  to  our 
environment  and  quality  of  life,” 
says  Prof.  Val  Davidson,  Engineer- 
ing, chair  of  Go  ENG  Girl. 

Among  the  day’s  activities,  the 
girls  will  have  a chance  to  meet 
women  who  are  studying  or  working 
in  engineering  and  hearing  about 
their  careers  and  experiences. 

A panel  discussion  for  parents 
will  focus  on  how  they  can  support 
their  daughters  on  the  road  to  a ca- 
reer in  engineering.  Hands-on  activ- 
ities for  the  girls  will  help  them 
develop  their  skills  in  engineering 
design. 

There  will  also  be  interactive  ex- 
hibits by  Engineers  Without  Bor- 
ders, the  Ontario  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  and  Women 
in  Science  and  Engineering. 

In  addition,  information  about 
scholarships,  program  options  and 


admission  requirements  will  be 
available. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  Go  ENG  Girl 
has  been  held,  and  more  than  3,000 
girls  have  attended  over  the  years. 
Davidson  says  feedback  from  par- 
ents and  teachers  indicates  the  event 
is  inspiring  girls  to  consider  engi- 
neering as  a program  of  study  or  a 
career. 

The  initiative  was  created  in  re- 
sponse to  the  falling  participation 
rate  of  young  women  in  engineering 
programs,  she  says.  The  goal  is  to  en- 
hance young  women’s  interest  in  en- 
gineering and  encourage  enrolment 
in  engineering  programs  at  the  ! 
post-secondary  level. 

Women  account  for  only  17  per 
cent  of  total  undergraduate  enrol-  ; 
ment  in  accredited  engineering  pro-  | 
grams.  In  some  disciplines  such  as 
computer  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, the  figure  is  as  low  as  nine  per 
cent. 

Go  ENG  Girl  is  presented  by  the 
Ontario  Network  of  Women  in 
Engineering  and  the  RIM-NSERC 
(Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council)  Chair  for 
Women  and  Science  in  Engineering. 
The  chair,  which  has  been  held  by 
Davidson  since  2003,  was  designed 
to  increase  participation  of  girls  and 
women  in  science  and  engineering. 
It’s  supported  by  a $70,000  annual 
allocation  from  NSERC,  which  is 
matched  by  the  University  and  by 
Research  in  Motion,  the  industry 
partner. 

More  information  and  registra- 
tion for  Go  ENG  Girl  are  available 
online  at  www.ospe.on.ca/goenggirl. 


stories  in  space  exploration  and 
comes  nearly-a^year  after  Gellert  and 
his  team  delivered  the  “new  and  im- 
proved” APXS  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration’s 
let  Propulsion  Laboratory  in  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.  The  new  Mars  Science 
Laboratory  (MSL)  rover  mission 
had  been  scheduled  to  launch  this 
fall  but  has  been  postponed  until  the 
next  launch  window  opens  in  March 
2011. 

Gellert’s  team,  which  includes 
scientists  at  U of  G as  well  as  Cana- 
dian and  international  partners,  has 
made  the  most  of  the  delay. 

“It's  still  a busy  time,”  he  says. 
“We  have  two  working  instruments 
on  Mars  that  continue  to  deliver  ex- 
citing new  data.  Plus,  we  have  more 
time  to  prepare  for  MSL  with  a 
model  of  the  new  device  in  our  lab, 
where  we  are  doing  calibrations 
24/7.  Working  with  Prof,  lain 
Campbell’s  group  here  at  Guelph, 
we  are  improving  our  methods  and 
data  analysis,  which  also  benefits  the 
analysis  of  existing  data  from  Mars.” 

The  new  APXS  incorporates  les- 
sons learned  from  the  previous  rover 
missions.  It  can  take  measurements 
three  times  faster,  assess  light  com- 
pounds such  as  water  better  and 
operate  in  a wider  range  of  tempera- 
tures, day  or  night. 


Gellert  is  also  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  APXS  operations  on  Op- 
portunity and  Spirit.  The  rovers  were 
expected  to  last  only  a few  months 
after  they  landed  in  early  2004,  but 
they  continue  to  function  more  than 
five  years  later,  exploring  the  Mar- 
tian surface,  taking  and  analyzing 
samples  and  sending  new  data  back 
to  Earth. 

“Whenever  I see  new  data  from 
Mars  that  indicate  the  instruments 
still  work,  I am  relieved,  thinking  of 
the  hundreds  of  electrical  connec- 
tions I soldered  back  in  2002,”  says 
Gellert.  “The  instruments  are  ex- 
posed to  the  harsh  Martian  environ- 
ment, where  the  temperature  goes 
from  around  -80  C to  0 C each  day.” 

The  team  is  still  poring  over  data 
received  this  summer  when  Oppor- 
tunity discovered  a pumpkin-sized 
rock  (about  60  centimetres  in  diam- 
eter and  weighing  half  a ton)  that 
may  provide  valuable  clues  about  the 
red  planet’s  environmental  history. 

“There's  no  question  that  it’s  an 
iron-nickel  meteorite,”  says  Gellert. 
“We  already  investigated  several 
spots  that  showed  intriguing  ele- 
mental variations  on  the  surface. 
This  might  tell  us  if  and  how  the 
metal  was  altered  since  it  landed  on 
Mars.” 

The  rock  is  bigger  than  any  other 


meteorite  found  on  Mars  so  far.  It’s 
too  massive  to  have  hit  the  ground 
without  disintegrating  unless,  when 
it  fell,  Mars  had  a much  thicker  at- 
mosphere than  it  has  now.  Atmo- 
sphere slows  the  descent  of  meteor- 
ites. 

Additional  studies  may  also  pro- 
vide clues  about  how  weathering  has 
affected  the  rock  since  it  fell. 

Two  years  ago,  Gellert,  Campbell 
and  colleague  Prof.  Joanne  O’Meara 
found  the  first  “on-the-spot”  evi- 
dence for  water  on  Mars  bound  up 
in  subsurface  salty  soil  churned  up 
by  the  rover  Spirit. 

The  next-generation  rover  is 
twice  as  large  and  is  designed  to  carry 
10  times  the  science  payload  of  its 
predecessors.  Curiosity  will  also  be  ; 
able  to  travel  longer  distances  over 
rougher  terrain. 

“It’s  a much  more  robust  and  I 
more  mobile  scientific  lab,"  says 
Gellert.  “Instruments  inside  the 
rover’s  belly  can  investigate  pow- 
dered samples  in  depth  for  mineral- 
ogy and  organic  matter.  The  APXS 
will  play  a key  reconnaissance  role  to 
quickly  measure  and  select  the  most 
interesting  samples  the  rover  comes 
across.  Then  the  sample  processing 
begins,  and  instruments  inside  the 
rover  do  the  detailed  work,  which 
will  take  days  and  even  longer.” 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Four-bedroom  house  on  King 
Street,  2 Vz  baths,  two  kitchens,  walk- 
out basement,  terraced  lot,  fenced 
backyard,  close  to  Wolfond  Park,  the 
river  and  downtown,  Anne  or  Bob, 
519-823-5192. 


Large  computer  desk;  futon,  black 
metal  frame,  with  mattress,  519- 
763-1237  ordbanerji@uoguelph.ca. 


Tony  Little  Platinum  Gazelle, 
includes  two  workout  DVDs,  can  be 
collapsed  for  easy  storage,  elayne. 
starr@gmail.com. 


Healthware  ski  exercise  machine 
with  owner’s  manual,  best  offer, 
519-821-7406. 


Hockey  equipment  for  youth  about 
nine  years  old,  skates,  hockey  bag, 
excellent  condition,  519-821-1493. 


Queen-size  wooden  futon  with  blue 
cover,  comfortable,  folds  easily, 
519-241-1877  evenings. 


1999  Nissan  Altima,  205,000  kilo- 
metres, good  condition;  2000 
Honda  Civic,  380,000  highway  km, 
each  with  set  of  snow  tires  with  rims, 
jkaur@uoguelph.ca. 


Twenty- inch  Electrohome  flat- 

screen  TV,  one  year  old;  white  plan- 
tation custom' wooden "shutters,  fit 
window  53  3/4  x 61  3/4  inches; 
40-inch  round  steel  patio  table;  three 
25-litre  wine  carboys,  519-836-046 1 . 


Two  double  beds  with  mattresses: 
one  wooden,  one  vintage  steel;  two 
dressers,  vanity  table  with  bench  and 
armoire;  upholstered  chair,  great 
condition,  519-822-0170. 


HP  Designjet  500  42-inch  roll  colour 
printer,  large  format  for  technical 
and  business  applications,  full-col- 
our images  with  good  print  quality, 
ink  cartridges  included,  does  single 
sheet  and  roll  feed,  Amy,  csapromo 
@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  house  for  sale  or 
rent  in  Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico,  fully 
gated  in  safe  neighbourhood,  3,000 
square  feet  with  rental  possibilities, 
three  baths,  pool,  garage,  two  min- 
utes from  beach,  walking  distance  to 
parks,  shopping,  hospital  and 
library,  photos  available,  serious 
inquiries  only,  519-766-5774. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  three-bedroom  heritage 
house  with  two  baths,  walking  dis- 
tance to  campus,  available  Nov.  20 
to  April  30,  2010,  519-824-9203  or 
ncarson@uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
near  Grange  Road,  laundry,  parking 
for  one  vehicle,  near  bus  stop,  pri- 
vate entrance,  non-smokers,  pets 
negotiable,  $800  a month  inclusive, 
Lorenzo,  519-829-9545  or  flipflop 
breaker@hotmail.com. 


Bright  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment  in  downtown  neighbour- 
hood, separate  entrance,  on  bus 
route,  on-street  parking,  suitable  for 
one  non-smoker,  no  pets,  available 
Nov.  1,  $650  a month  inclusive,  first 
and  last  months’  rent  required, 
519-836-9786. 


One-bedroom  vacation  villa  in 
Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina, 
sleeps  four,  Wi  baths,  laundry, 
weekly  or  monthly  rental,  Ext. 
52587,  kimo@uoguelph.ca  or  visit 
www.hiltonheadvilla-rental.com. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house  in 
old  University  area,  recently  reno- 
vated and  well-maintained,  close  to 
campus,  suitable  for  short  sabbati- 
cal, available  February  to  June  2010, 
$1,200  a month  inclusive,  519-821- 
4992  or  pvanderkooy@sympatico. 
ca. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  quiet  building,  close  to 
UWO  and  Fanshawe  campuses, 
parking  for  one  vehicle,  non-smok- 
ers, prefer  no  pets,  $575  a month  per 
bedroom  or  will  negotiate  price  for 
single  tenant,  heat  and  hydro 
included,  519-843-3470  or  nudds. 
family@sympatico.ca. 


WANTED 


Math  tutor  for  two  children,  grades 
8 and  9,519-822-0826. 


Full-time  nanny  to  provide  day  care 
for  toddler  in  our  home  near  down- 
town Guelph  beginning  in  January, 
experience  caring  for  toddlers  and 
ECE  background  desired,  references 
required,  Chris,  carusco@uoguelph. 
ca,  or  Hafiz,  maherali@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  seeks  volun- 
teers for  a study  focusing  on  “Sex, 
Health  and  You,”  one  hour 
required,  financial  compensation, 
bodycomp@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Flute,  clarinet  and  saxophone  les- 
sons on  campus  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days, 519-748-2882  or  aklaehn@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Free  six-week-old  kittens,  Nancy, 
Ext.  52953. 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 

Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 

1 -800-482-0822 

Local 

519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  wabsite  at 

www. staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

pUck 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.economlcallnsuraiice.a 


branching  out 

Editor's  note:  This  is  one  of  a series  of  columns  highlighting  some  of  the  tree 
species  that  can  be  found  on  the  UofG  campus.  It  is  written  by  certified  arbor- 
ist Rob  Shaw -Lukav sky,  a gardener  in  the  Grounds  Department. 

WALKING  ONTO  CAMPUS  across  Johnston  Green  will  take  you  past 
many  impressive  trees.  One  of  the  first  you  pass  on  your  left, 
however,  is  the  single  most  interesting  tree  species  of  the  20th  century  — 
and  it’s  back  from  the  dead!  It’s  the  dawn  redwood. 

Known  only  from  fossil  records  three  million  years  old,  the  tree  was 
thought  to  be  extinct.  I hen  in  1 94 1 , in  a remote  valley  of  western  China,  the 
tree  was  discovered  alive  by  a young  member  of  the  Red  Army  who  just 
happened  to  be  trained  as  a forester. 

Seeds  from  the  tree  were  collected  and  sent  to  botanic  gardens  around 
the  world.  The  dawn  redwood  was  reborn. 

It  seems  fitting  that  a tree  species  with  such  an  intriguing  history  should 
also  have  such  interesting  esthetics.  The  tall  straight  trunks  have  flaky  bark 
of  red  and  gray  that  resembles  cedar.  The  branches  emerge  from  deep  cre- 
vasses that  seem  to  form  waves  of  bark  around  them.  The  wispy  soft  needles 
are  an  amazing  shade  of  green  before  they  turn  pink,  orange  and  red  in  the 
fall  and  drop  off.  Just  like  our  native  tamarack,  this  tree  is  a deciduous  coni- 
fer, so  don’t  be  alarmed  if  you  go  to  visit  it  only  to  witness  it  “dying.” 

The  dawn  redwood  is  an  exceptionally  fast  grower.  Trees  grown  from 
some  of  the  first  seeds  collected  a mere  60  years  ago  are  already  more  than 
100  feet  tall  and  not  slowing  down.  It  also  seems  to  be  happy  growing  in  al- 
most any  conditions.  A tree  that  had  retreated  to  a tiny  population  and  mi- 
nuscule range  is  now  thriving  around  the  world,  including  here  on  campus. 


Pianos,  books, 
lessons  & more! 


218-A  Victoria  Rd.  S. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

N1E5R1 

fax:  519.836.9474 
www.theoctavemc.com 


519.836.8492 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Dufflebag  Theatre  presents  A Christ- 
mas Carol  Nov.  10  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  52358. 


ART  CENTRE 


Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  staff 
lead  a tour  of  the  fundraising  exhibi- 
tion “Beyond  the  Frame”  Oct.  20  at 


The  art  centre  holds  its  annual  gen- 
eral meeting  Oct.  26  at  1 p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  continues  Oct.  22  with  Joe 
Sorbara  and  “Other  Foot  First,”  a 
Toronto-based  nonet,  and  Oct.  29 
with  the  A1  Henderson  Trio  per- 
forming jazz.  The  concerts  begin  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free,  but  donations  are 
welcome. 

Members  of  U of  G’s  music  faculty 
showcase  their  talents  Oct.  16  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre.  Tickets  are  $10.  (U  of  G stu- 
dents presenting  ID  can  obtain  free 
advance  tickets  from  Karen  Bygden 
in  MacKinnon  0002.) 


The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Council 
of  Canadians  and  the  Critical 
Knowledge  Collective  host  a screen- 
ing of  the  documentary  You,  Me  and 
the  SPP:  Trading  Democracy  for  Cor- 
porate Rule  Oct.  16  at  5 p.m.  in  UC 
103.  Admission  is  by  donation. 
Filmmaker  Paul  Manly  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions. 

“Docurama,”  a free  documentary 
series  sponsored  by  the  U of  G 
Library  and  the  Central  Student 
Association,  presents  Trouble  the 
Water,  an  Academy  Award-nomi- 
nated film  about  hurricane  Katrina 
and  its  aftermath,  Oct.  21  at  7 p.m.  in 
Thombrough  1307. 

A film  series  hosted  by  the  School  of 
Languages  and  Literatures  and  the 
Consulate  of  Spain  presents  Martin 
Hache  (with  English  subtitles)  Oct. 
28  at  7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  314. 


LECTURES 


David  Murphy  Haglund  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
International  Trade  is  guest  speaker 
in  the  School  of  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures lecture  series  Oct.  15  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  306.  His  topic  is 
“Applying  to  the  Foreign  Service.” 

The  Office  of  Research  and  the 
Gairdner  Foundation  present  the 
2009  Gairdner  Lecture  Oct.  28  at  10 
a.m.  in  OVC  1714.  Robert  Roeder, 
head  of  the  Laboratory  of  Biochem- 
istry and  Molecular  Biology  at 
Rockefeller  University  in  New  York, 


will  discuss  "Transcriptional  Regu- 
latory Mechanisms  in  Animal  Cells.” 

The  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia 
Association  and  the  Political  Science 
Society  host  a talk  by  Prof.  Fred 
Eidlin,  Political  Science,  on  “Who  Is 
Running  Russia?  The  Medvedev- 
Putin  Tandemocracy”  Oct.  29  at  7 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  224. 

The  College  of  Biological  Science 
presents  the  Roy  C.  Anderson 
Memorial  Lecture  in  Parasitology 
Nov.  12  at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Microbiologist  Peter  Greenberg  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seat- 
tle, will  discuss  “Sociomicrobiology: 
Bacterial  Communication,  Terri- 
toriality and  Societal  Organization.” 


NOTICES 


A reception  for  the  art  exhibition 
“This  View  of  Life:  Evolutionary  Art 
in  the  Year  of  Darwin,  2009”  runs 
Oct.  16  from  5 to  7 p.m.  in  the  sci- 
ence complex  atrium.  The  show 
continues  at  the  atrium  and  at  Ed 
Video  Media  Arts  Centre  in  down- 
town Guelph  until  Oct.  30. 

The  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia 
Association  presents  a panel  discus- 
sion with  Orest  Zakydalsky,  Olga 
Radchenko  and  Mykhaylo  Sheremet 
discussing  “Political  Paralysis  in 
Ukraine:  Will  the  Forthcoming 
Presidential  Election  Break  the  Log- 
jam?” Oct.  22  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  224.  The  association  is 
also  hosting  a Russian  tea  Oct.  16  at 
5 p.m.  in  the  University  Club. 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  presents  “STOP 
Worrying!”  Oct.  28  at  7 p.m.  in  UC 
335.  The  clinic  is  also  offering  a 
four-session  program  on  managing 
headaches,  starting  Nov.  3 at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  335.  For  more  informa- 
tion or  to  register,  pick  up  a pam- 
phlet at  the  Info  Desk  on  UC  Level  1, 
visit  www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662. 

The  Department  of  Physics  hosts  a 
free  public  stars  night  Oct.  16  at  8:30 
p.m.  in  the  MacNaughton  Building 
observatory. 


READING 


The  TransCanada  Institute  presents 
Erin  Moure  and  Oana  Avasilichioaei 
reading  from  Expeditions  of  a Chi- 
maera  Oct.  26  at  4:30  p.m.  at  9 Uni- 
versity Ave.  E. 


SEMINARS 


“What  Place  Does  Pharmacology 
Have  in  Fish  Therapy?”  is  the  topic 
of  Department  of  Pathobiology 
post-doc  Lincoln  Tubbs  Oct.  15  in 
the  "Loaves  and  Fishes”  seminar 
series  hosted  by  the  Department  of 
Integrative  Biology.  The  series  con- 
tinues Oct.  22  with  Farhar  Khan  of 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  consider- 
ing "Invertebrate  Survival  in  Metal  - 
logenic  Regions  and  the  Conse- 


quences for  Metal  Trophic  Transfer 
to  Fish”  and  Oct.  29  with  Jack  Imhof 
of  Trout  Canada  explaining  “The 
Link  Between  Aquatic  Habitat  and 
Natural  Channel  Processes.”  The 
seminars  are  at  4 p.m.  in  science 
complex  1511. 

The  Department  of  Economics  pres- 
ents Dinghai  Xu  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  discussing  “An  Efficient 
Estimation  for  Switching  Regression 
Models:  A Monte  Carlo  Study”  Oct. 
16.  On  Oct.  23,  the  topic  is  “Fringe 
Benefits  Compensating  Differentials 
and  Worker  Selection:  Evidence 
From  the  MEPS,  1997  to  2006”  with 
Stephanie  Lluis  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  On  Oct.  30,  “Search  and 
Matching  in  the  Market  for  Existing 
Homes”  is  the  focus  of  Lu  Han  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  The  sem- 
inars begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  304. 

The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology’s  plant  biology 
seminars  begin  Oct.  19  with  Gojun 
Yang  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
explaining  “Molecular  Determi- 
nants of  MITE  Transposition  and 
Amplification."  On  Oct.  26,  Adel 
Zarei,  a research  associate  in  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture, 
presents  “The  AP2/ERF-Domain 
Transcription  Factor  ORA47  Regu- 
lates Jasmonate  Biosynthesis  Genes 
in  Arabidopsis."  The  seminars  are  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  science  complex  2315. 

Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
grative Biology  seminar  series  is 
Prof.  Pat  Wright  discussing  “From 
Swamps  to  Rotting  Logs:  Adapta- 
tions for  Terrestrial  Sojourns  in  a 
Mangrove  Fish”  Oct.  20.  On  Oct.  27, 
Mark  Fitzpatrick  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  explores  “Epistasis, 
Pleiotropy  and  the  Evolutionary 
Genetics  of  a Foraging  Behaviour 
Polymorphism.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 2315. 

The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
Chris  Fuchs  of  the  Perimeter  Insti- 
tute for  Theoretical  Physics  discuss- 
ing “SIC’ing  the  Shape  of  Quan- 
tum-State Space”  Oct.  20  at  4 p.m.  in 
science  complex  1511.  On  Oct.  27, 
Sol  Gruner,  director  of  the  Cornell 
High-Energy  Synchrotron  Source 
(CHESS),  speaks  on  “Seeing  the 
Invisible:  X-ray  Science  at  CHESS” 
at  2 p.m.  in  UC  103. 

The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology*  s distinguished 
speaker  series  continues  Oct.  2 1 with 
Kevin  Sarge  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  College  of  Medicine 
exploring  “Protein  Sumoylation  and 
Its  Role  in  Human  Diseases."  On 
Nov.  4,  Lewis  Kay,  who  holds  the 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Biochem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
describes  “The  Development  and 
Application  of  NMR  Spectroscopy 
for  the  Study  of  Protein  Structure 
and  Dynamics.”  The  seminars  begin 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 


“Assessing  Pandemic  Influenza  A 
(H INI)  Mitigation  Strategies  Under 
Epidemiologic  and  Programmatic 
Uncertainty:  Projections  of  a Popu- 
lation Simulator"  is  the  topic  of  Prof. 
Chris  Bauch,  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics, in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  Oct.  23 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Details  and  registration  for  the  fol- 
lowing Teaching  Support  Services 
events  can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary  Nairn 
at  Ext.  53571. 

On  Oct.  28,  Prof.  Julia  Christensen 
Hughes,  dean  of  the  College  of  Man- 
agement and  Economics,  presents 
“Combatting  Student  Cynicism, 
Attitudes  of  Entitlement  and 
Ingrained  Behaviours:  Encouraging 
Academic  Integrity  in  2009.” 

On  Oct.  30,  University  professor 
emeritus  and  3M  Fellow  Trevor 
Dickinson  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering discusses  “Understanding 
Learning  Styles.” 

TSS  debuts  the  discussion  group 
“EdTech  MeetUp:  Exploring  Educa- 
tional Technologies”  Oct.  16.  Other 
"Learning  Circle”  groups  this  month 
include  “Teaching  on  the  Edge”  Oct. 
21  and  “Women  in  Academe”  Oct. 
27. 

For  instructors  using  Desire2Leam 
for  their  online  courses,  TSS  is  offer- 
ing “D2L  Starter  Kit”  Oct.  27  and 
“D2L  Quizzes”  Oct.  28.  D2L  drop-in 
clinics  continue  Wednesdays  from  1 
to  2:30  p.m.  and  Thursdays  from 
2:30  to  4 p.m.  in  McLaughlin  Library 
200-A.  Telephone  help  is  also  avail- 
able weekdays  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  at  Ext.  52530. 

TSS’s  graduate  student  workshop 
series  presents  “Preparing  a Teach- 
ing Philosophy  Statement”  Oct.  19 
and  “What  Would  You  Do  If. . .?  An 
Exploration  of  Ethical  Principles  for 
Teaching  in  Higher  Education”  Nov. 
2. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Josh  MacFadyen,  History,  is 
Oct.  26  at  11:45  a.m.  in  MacKinnon 
2020.  The  thesis  is  “Fashioning  Flax: 
Industry,  Region  and  Work  in  North 
American  Fibre  and  Linseed  Oil, 
1850  to  1930."  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Doug  McCalla. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Ajith  Dias  Samarajeewa,  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences,  is  Oct.  30  at 
1:30  p.m.  in  Richards  038.  The  thesis 
is  “Effect  of  Different  Manure  Appli- 
cation Methods  on  Movement  of 
Fecal  Bacteria  in  Surface  and 
Subsurface  Water  and  Their  Fate  in 
an  Agricultural  Tile  Drainage  Sys- 
tem.” The  advisers  are  Profs.  Kari 
Dunfield  and  Susan  Glasauer. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Canadian  Cancer  Society  is 
hosting  a “Glow  Away  Cancer” 
Mini-Golf  Tournament  Oct.  22 
from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  Gophers 
Glow  in  the  Dark  Indoor  Mini-Golf, 
415  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.  For  informa- 
tion about  participating  or  volun- 
teering to  help  out  at  the  event,  call 
519-824-4261,  Ext.  3173,  or  send 
email  to  khenry@ontario.cancer.ca. 

The  Wellington  branch  of  the 
Ontario  Genealogical  Society  meets 
Oct.  27  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Zehrs 
Community  Centre  on  Paisley  Road. 
Guest  speaker  Patricia  Roberts- 
Pichette  will  discuss  “Canadian  Atti- 
tudes to  the  Home  Children  and 
How  They  Changed,  1869  to  1930.” 

The  Evergreen  Seniors  Centre  craft 
club  holds  its  annual  bazaar  Oct.  23 
from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  519-823-1291. 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  historical 
walking  tours  continue  with  “Ward 
One  Guelph”  Oct.  18  at  2 p.m.,  leav- 
ing from  the  Guelph  Public  Library. 
For  more  information,  call  519-836- 
3280. 

The  Edward  Johnson  Music  Foun- 
dation hosts  a progressive  dinner 
party  mystery  tour  Oct.  24.  Call 
519-821-7570  for  tickets. 

The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
launches  its  fall  season  with  Beetho- 
ven’s Sixth  Symphony  Oct.  25  at  3 
p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For 
tickets,  call  519-763-3000. 

The  Guelph  Public  Library’s  annual 
giant  book  sale  is  Oct.  24  from  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  and  Oct.  25  from  10  a.m.  to 
3 p.m.  at  160  Wyndham  St.  N.  For 
more  details,  call  519-821-5874  or 
visit  www.friendsguelphlibrary.ca. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Guelph 
Horticultural  Society  is  Oct.  27  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  Dublin  Street  United 
Church.  For  more  information,  call 
519-780-0872. 

St.  James  Anglican  Church,  86  Glas- 
gow St.  N.,  holds  its  Fall  Country 
Market  Oct.  17  from  11  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  It  will  include  a bake  table,  craft 
table,  harvest  produce,  jams  and 
preserves,  cookbooks  and  garden 
books,  and  a fall  lunch. 

The  Guelph-Wellington  branch  of 
the  Architectural  Conservancy  of 
Ontario  presents  a free  public  lec- 
ture by  Susan  Ratcliffe  and  Leanne 
Piper  on  “Everything  Old  Can  Be 
New  Again”  Oct.  21  at  7 p.m.  at  10 
Carden  St. 

The  Guelph  Legion  at  919  York  Rd. 
hosts  “The  Legend  in  Black”  dinner 
and  show,  a tribute  to  John  and  June 
Carter  Cash,  Oct.  23.  For  tickets,  call 
519-822-1565  or  519-836-8170.  On 
Oct.  29,  the  Legion  holds  a Remem- 
brance Day  event  at  1 p.m. 
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U of  G at  Top  of  the  Class 

Globe  and  Mail  University  Report  Card  gives  high  marks  to  Guelph 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  report  card  is  out,  and 
Guelph  is  a straight-A  institu- 
tion when  it  comes  to  student 
satisfaction  and  quality,  according  to 
a national  survey  published  last  week 
by  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

In  the  annual  University  Report 
Card,  Guelph  earned  an  A+  for  hav- 
ing the  most  satisfied  students  — the 
only  school  among  Canada’s  small, 
medium  and  large  universities  to  re- 
ceive that  mark.  It  also  got  an  A+  for 
campus  atmosphere  and  an  A for 
overall  quality  of  education. 

The  eighth  annual  survey  was 
based  on  the  opinions  of  38,000  cur- 


rent undergraduate  students  across 
Canada.  Letter  grades  were  awarded 
in  numerous  categories  and  subcate- 
gories. Based  on  enrolment,  univer- 
sities fall  into  one  of  four  divisions 
— large,  medium,  small  or  very 
small.  Guelph  is  in  the  medium 
category. 

“It’s  gratifying  that  our  students 
year  after  year  reward  us  with  top 
marks,”  says  president  Alastair 
Summerlee.  “It  tells  us  that  we  are 
succeeding  in  our  primary  mission: 
providing  our  students  with  the 
most  distinctive,  engaging  and  satis- 
fying learning  experience  possible. 
Simply  put,  students  come  first  at 
Guelph,  and  this  continues  to 


distinguish  us.” 

In  addition  to  overall  quality  of 
education  and  student  satisfaction, 
U of  G was  ranked  No.  I in  its  divi- 
sion or  tied  for  the  top  ranking  in 
several  key  areas,  including  teaching, 
course  availability,  student  services, 
food  services,  buildings  and  facili- 
ties, and  campus  technology. 

New  this  year  is  the  category  “en- 
vironmental commitment,”  and 
Guelph  received  an  A-minus,  the 
highest  grade  awarded.  U of  G was 
one  of  only  four  schools  in  the  coun- 
try to  earn  that  mark. 

Guelph  was  also  the  subject  of  a 
separate  news  article  published  in 
Continued  on  page  10 


Two  to  Receive  Honorary 
Degrees  at  Fall  Convocation 


i University  to  confer  some  200  degrees,  diplomas  during  five  Saturday  ceremonies 


First  Newman  Award  Presented 


TWO  RENOWNED  CANADIANS  — 
economist  Peter  Howitt  and 
political  scientist  Seymour  Wilson 
— will  receive  honorary  degrees 
during  fall  convocation  Nov.  7. 
Some  200  degrees  and  diplomas  will 
be  awarded  during  five  ceremonies 
in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Two  retired  biomedical  scientists 
will  also  be  honoured.  University 
professor  emerita  Pari  Basrur  will  re- 
ceive the  Medal  of  Merit,  and  Prof. 
John  Leatherland  will  be  named 
University  professor  emeritus. 


Originally  from  Guelph,  Howitt 
is  an  accomplished  and  highly  re- 
spected macroeconomist  who  is  the 
Lyn  Crost  Professor  of  Social  Sci- 
ences at  Brown  University  in  Rhode 
Island.  A Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  and  a Fellow  of  the  Ec- 
onometric Society,  he  is  a former 
president  of  the  Canadian  Econom- 
ics Association  and  a former  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Money,  Credit  and 
Banking. 

He  was  the  first  economist  to 
demonstrate  under  general  theoreti- 


cal conditions  that  a central  bank 
aiming  to  stabilize  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion must  allow  interest  rates  to  re- 
spond vigorously  to  past  changes  in 
inflation. 

Howitt  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  science  and  address  the 
graduands  at  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony 
for  the  College  of  Management  and 
Economics. 

Wilson  is  emeritus  professor  at 
Carleton  University,  where  he 
taught  public  administration  and 
Continued  on  page  2 


At  its  annual  awards  ceremony  Oct.  22,  the  U of  G Faculty  Association 
presented  the  inaugural  Jay  Newman  Award  for  Academic  Integrity  to 
retired  Memorial  University  professor  William  Schrank,  a renowned 
fisheries  economist.  Distinguished  Professor  Awards  were  presented 
to  Profs.  Andrew  Bailey,  Philosophy,  and  Jamie  Gruman,  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Management.  Prof.  Joanne  O’Meara,  Physics,  received  a 
Special  Merit  Award.  An  Academic  Librarianship  Award  was  presented 
to  librarian  Peggy  Pritchard.  Pictured  from  left  are  O’Meara,  Schrank, 
Bailey,  Gruman  and  Pritchard.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


YMCA  Peace  Medal 
to  Multi-Faith  Team 


Initiative  to  Honour  Truscott 

Lectures , scholarships,  chair  to  commemorate  decades-long  battle  to  prove  innocence 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G IS  LAUNCHING  a special 
justice  studies  initiative  to 
commemorate  and  honour  the 
struggles  of  Guelph  resident  Steven 
Truscott  and  his  family. 

Truscott  is  known  across  Canada 
for  his  decades-long  battle  to  prove 
his  innocence  after  the  1959  murder 
of  his  schoolmate  Lynne  Harper.  He 
was  wrongly  convicted  of  the  crime 
at  age  14  and  spent  years  in  prison 
before  his  release  in  1 969.  He  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  Ontario  Court  of  Ap- 
peal in  2007. 

“The  Truscott  case  is  symbolic  of 


the  failings  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,”  says  Prof.  Alun  Joseph, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and  Ap- 
plied Human  Sciences,  which  houses 
U of  G’s  criminal  justice  and  public 
policy  degree  program.  “And  the 
Truscott  Initiative  is  symbolic  of  this 
college’s  commitment  to  program- 
ming and  research  that  engage  with 
fundamental  questions  in  the  field  of 
justice  studies.” 

The  Truscott  Initiative  will  be  an 
ongoing  fundraising  effort  to  sup- 
port public  lectures,  scholarships 
and,  ultimately,  a new  Knowledge 
Exchange  Chair  that  will  be  held  by  a 
succession  of  experts. 


The  chair  holders  may  include 
academics,  judges,  legal  practi- 
tioners, forensic  scientists  or  com- 
munity activists.  They  will  each 
spend  four  to  sue  months  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  will  lead  a research  proj- 
ect on  a current  or  emerging  issue  in 
justice  studies. 

“The  goal  is  for  their  research  to 
result  in  policy  options  that  will  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  legal  sys- 
tem and  ensure  that  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  it  experience  a sys- 
tem of  justice,”  says  Prof.  Byron 
Sheldrick,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science. 

Continued  on  page  10 


Uof  G’s  Multi-Faith  Resource 
Team  received  the  YMCA 
I Peace  Medal  last  week  for  its 
ecumenical  work  in  support  of 
University  students  and  staff.  The 
award  was  presented  at  the  Guelph 
YMCA- YWCA’s  annual  meeting. 

With  representatives  from  many 
faiths  and  religions,  including  Chris- 
tian denominations,  Islam,  Judaism 
and  Hinduism,  the  team  serves  the 
U of  G community  in  developing  the 
spiritual  dimensions  of  people’s 
lives  and  through  programs  that  fo- 
cus on  peace  and  social  justice  issues. 

“These  activities  have  been 
well-received  by  the  University 
community  and  have  contributed  to 
| a greater  awareness  of  world  issues 
! and  promoted  more  effective  com- 
! munication  among  religious  groups 
and  faiths,”  says  Bruno  Mancini,  di- 
rector of  Student  Life  and  Counsel- 


ling Services.  “For  all  their  efforts 
and  accomplishments,  the  Multi- 
Faith  Resource  Team  is  a deserving 
recipient  of  the  YMCA  Peace  Medal. 
It’s  a great  honour  for  the  Uni- 
versity.” 

Examples  of  the  team’s  efforts  in- 
clude organizing  Peace  Week  activi- 
ties and  Holocaust  Awareness  Week, 
encouraging  understanding  across 
traditional  divides  with  Faith  Week 
events,  and  supporting  international 
efforts  such  as  the  Masai  for  Africa 
campaign  and  Children  of  Bukati. 

“Members  of  the  team  have  been 
stewards  of  peace  and  tolerance,” 
says  James  Bonk,  CEO  of  the  Guelph 
YMCA- YWCA.  “Their  active  parti- 
cipation in  numerous  events  and 
support  of  the  Masai  for  Africa  cam- 
paign have  made  a positive  impact 
on  life  at  the  University  and  in  the 
wider  Guelph  community.” 
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VISION 

Eye  Exams 

Jai  Jassai 

Safely  Glasses 

lnlo@purbovislon 

Contact  Lenses 

1388  Gordon  St.,  Unit  1 

Designer  Frames 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Sunglasses 

NIL  1C8  Canada 

Tel.  519-823-9400  www.purbavision 

.com  Fax.  519-823-2273 

CELEBRATING  RONA'S 
70TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Proudly  Canadian,  serving 
Canadians'  home  improvement 
needs  for  70  years 


Sr*## 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 


Retired  Profs  to  Be  Honoured 


Continued  from  page  1 

political  science.  A former  president 
of  the  Canadian  Political  Science  As- 
sociation and  former  editor  of  the 
journal  Canadian  Public  Administra- 
tion /Administration  publique  du 
Canada,  he  is  the  author  or  co-au- 
thor of  six  books  and  15  commis- 
sioned studies. 

Besides  his  academic  endeavours, 
Wilson  is  a dedicated  advocate  for 
the  rights  of  visible  minorities  and 
disadvantaged  youth.  He  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Harambee 
Foundation  of  Canada,  which  helps 
create  opportunities  for  black  teen- 
agers and  young  adults  in  urban  ar- 
eas. He  has  also  served  as  an  adviser 
to  the  Canadian  government  on 
equity  and  employment  policies. 

Wilson  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  laws  and  give  the  con- 
vocation address  at  the  5 p.m.  cere- 
mony for  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences. 

Basrur,  who  was  the  first  woman 
to  join  the  faculty  of  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  is  being  hon- 
oured for  her  outstanding  and  last- 
ing contributions  to  the  University 
and  her  commitment  to  student  de- 
velopment. An  internationally  rec- 


Peter  Howitt 


Seymour  Wilson 


ognized  scientist,  she  has  received 
numerous  awards  for  her  teaching 
and  research  and  was  inducted  into 
the  Order  of  Canada  in  2004.  In 
2003,  her  lifetime  achievements  were 
recognized  with  a YMCA-YWCA 
Woman  of  Distinction  Award. 

Basrur  will  receive  the  Medal  of 
Merit  and  address  graduands  at  the  8 
p.m.  ceremony  for  OVC  and  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College. 

Leatherland,  who  joined  U of  G’s 
Department  of  Zoology  in  1971,  was 
assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Bio- 


logical Science  from  1991  to  1994 
and  chaired  the  Department  of  Bio- 
medical Sciences  from  1994  to  2005. 
An  expert  in  comparative  endocri- 
nology, he  founded  and  edited  the 
international  journal  Fish  Physiology 
and  Biochemistry  and  received  a 
Sigma  Xi  Excellence  in  Research 
Award.  Leatherland  will  be  hon- 
oured at  the  8 p.m.  ceremony. 

The  ceremony  for  the  colleges  of 
Biological  Science  and  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science  is  at  9 a.m.  The 
College  of  Arts  ceremony  is  at  noon. 
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Prof  edits,  co-authors  first-of-its-kind  book  on  rural  lives,  communities  in  Canada 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Red  barns  and  grazing  cattle 
may  make  for  bucolic  photos 
of  the  countryside.  But  they’re  only 
part  of  a diverse,  complicated  pic- 
ture explored  in  a new  book  on  rural 
Canada  edited  and  co-authored  by 
Prof.  David  Douglas,  a retired 
faculty  member  in  the  School  of 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development  (SEDRD). 

Published  by  Nelson  this  month, 
Rural  Planning  and  Development  in 
Canada  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind, 
says  Douglas.  Other  volumes  have 
looked  at  such  topics  as  community 
development,  local  government, 
planning  or  environment,  he  says, 
“but  there  has  not  been  one  book 
that  brings  all  the  pieces  together.” 
It’s  an  important  topic,  despite  or 
even  because  of  our  increasingly  ur- 
ban culture  and  economy,  he  says. 


Beyond  our  major  cities  and  towns, 
there’s  a vast  web  of  nearly  5,000 
communities  that  contribute  to  Ca- 
nadian culture,  economy,  food,  re- 
sources and  environmental  health. 

“If  we  care  about  our  country, 
our  community  and  our  slice  of  the 
Earth  we  get  to  live  on,  we  should 
care  about  this,”  says  Douglas. 

Topics  covered  in  the  400-page 
book  include  public  policy,  govern- 
ment and  governance,  rural  liveli- 
hoods, landscape,  land-use  issues, 
food  security,  organizational  and  in- 
stitutional development,  social  jus- 
tice and  equity,  and  community 
development.  The  concluding  chap- 
ter, which  was  written  by  Douglas, 
oudines  challenges  and  prospects  for 
policy-makers,  planners  and  other 
practitioners. 

He  had  those  experts  in  mind  — 
and  academics,  including  students 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  N IG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


— while  compiling  the  volume. 

The  book’s  chapters  were  written 

by  14  contributors  from  eight  Cana- 
dian universities  and  from  govern- 
ment. Guelph  writers  were  SEDRD 
professors  John  FitzGibbon,  Karen 
Landman  and  Wayne  Caldwell,  and 
sessional  lecturer  Jennifer  Sumner. 

Douglas  says  the  book’s  character 

— broad,  complex,  questioning  and 
multi-faceted  — reflects  the  subject 
itself.  Social  justice,  rural  landscape 
design,  planning,  local  government, 
community  development,  environ- 
mental choices:  “That’s  what  we 
teach  here.” 

He  adds  that  the  book  addresses 
perceptions  and  misperceptions,  in- 
cluding helping  to  dispel  views  of  the 
rural  landscape  as  merely  pastoral  or 
“urban  in  waiting."  He  hopes  read- 
ers will  better  appreciate  the  diver- 
sity of  rural  Canada  and  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  for 
policy,  practice  and  research. 

Douglas  is  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rural  Revitalization  Founda- 
tion, a member  of  a governance  and 
development  forum  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development,  and  an  adviser  on 
many  research  and  community  out- 
reach projects.  He  teaches  courses  in 
rural  planning  and  development. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

U of  G’s  annual  Remembrance  Day 
service  is  Nov.  1 1 at  10:30  a.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Although 
classes  won’t  be  cancelled  for  the 
service,  the  president  requests  that 
faculty  grant  consideration  to  stu- 
dents who  miss  some  class  time  to 
attend  the  service.  Supervisors  are 
encouraged  to  allow  employees  suf- 
ficient time  to  participate  as  well. 


FLU  CLINICS  SET  TO  OPEN 

Public  clinics  for  H1N1  and  sea- 
sonal flu  shots  open  Oct.  30  in  eight 
locations  in  Wellington  and 
Dufferin  counties.  For  a list  of  loca- 
tions, visit  www.wdghu.org.  Cam- 
pus clinics  will  be  held  Nov.  2,  3,  6, 
9,  10,  20,  23,  24  and  30  and  Dec.  1 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  Room  207 
of  the  Powell  Building.  No  appoint- 
ment is  needed.  Appointment-only 
clinics  run  Nov.  1 7 and  1 8 from  2 to 
4 p.m.  Call  Ext.  52131  to  book. 


U OF  G HOSTS  FALL  PREVIEW 
DAY,  ENGINEERING  SUNDAY 

Fall  Preview  Day,  U of  G’s  annual 
open  house  for  prospective  students 
and  their  parents,  runs  Nov.  8 from 
10  a.m.  to  2:45  p.m.  The  event  is 
expected  to  draw  some  3,000  people 
and  will  include  campus  tours, 
information  sessions  and  displays. 
On  Nov.  15,  U of  G hosts  Science 
and  Engineering  Sunday  to  help 
high  school  students,  parents, 
teachers  and  guidance  counsellors 
learn  more  about  the  University’s 
engineering  and  science  programs. 


TURN  TO  RADIO,  WEB 
WHEN  WEATHER  IS  BAD 

When  a winter  storm  arrives  and 

you  want  to  know  if  the  University 
is  open,  the  best  information 
sources  are  local  radio  and  U of  G’s 
home  page.  Radio  stations  in 
Guelph,  Kitchener-Waterloo  and 
Toronto  are  immediately  notified  if 
the  president  decides  to  shut  the 
University  because  of  bad  weather 
or  an  emergency.  Area  TV  stations 
are  also  notified,  and  U of  G’s  home 
page  will  contain  up-to-date  infor- 
mation. The  policy  on  inclement 
weather/emergency  procedures  can 
be  found  at  www.uoguelph.ca/hr/ 

■ hrmanual/5 12.htm. 
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SCARING  UP  FOOD 

i More  than  1,500  U of  G students 
will  be  hitting  city  streets  Halloween 
1 night  to  collect  donations  of  non- 
J perishable  food  for  the  Guelph 
j Food  Bank,  as  part  of  Meal 
j Exchange’s  annual  “Trick  or  Eat” 

, campaign.  Last  year’s  effort  set  a 
j national  record  with  44,354  pounds 
j of  food  collected  in  three  hours, 
j This  year’s  goal  is  50,000  pounds. 
Students  can  register  online  at 
www.trickoreat.ca  or  Oct.  31  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  start- 
; ing  at  4 p.m. 


TAKE  YOUR  KIDS  TO  WORK 

The  annual  “Take  Our  Kids  to 
Work”  program  for  Grade  9 stu- 
dents is  Nov.  4.  U of  G employees 
wishing  to  participate  must  submit 
a signed  release  and  indemnifica- 
tion form  to  Environmental  Health 
and  Safety  before  Oct.  30.  For  infor- 
mation, go  to  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
ehs/uncategorized/take-our-kids- 
to-work-program. 


people 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENTIST 
RECEIVES  BANTING 
FOUNDATION  AWARD 

Prof.  Alicia  Viloria-Petit,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  has  been  named  the  j 
i 2009  winner  of  the  prestigious  | 
1 Jennifer  Dorrington  Award  from  ! 
the  Banting  Research  Foundation,  ! 
Canada’s  oldest  medical  research  1 
institute.  The  annual  award  is  made 
to  the  highest-ranked  applicant  in 
the  field  of  cancer  or  reproductive  | 
biology  and  includes  a $20,000  j 
prize. 


Ontario  Agricultural  College  dean  Rob  Gordon  was  a popular  target  at  the  dunk  tank  held  last  week  as  part  of 
the  School  of  Environmental  Design  and  Rural  Development’s  fun  fair  to  raise  money  for  the  United  Way.  The 
fair  raised  $756.  For  information  about  other  campus  fundraising  events,  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/unitedway. 

It*ll  Be  a Party! 

Ghosts  and  goblins  and  College  Idol  contestants  prepare  for  United  Way  show 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

IF  YOU  DIAL  QUICKLY,  you  might 
still  get  a ticket  for  Friday’s 
Halloween  lunch,  costume  party  and 
College  Idol  competition.  Call  party 
planner  Natalie  Carter,  research 
programs  assistant  in  the  Office  of 
Research,  at  519-826-3809,  or  find  a 
ticket  sale  location  at  www.idol. 
uoguelph.ca. 

If  you  find  you’re  too  late  to  make 
it  a date,  don’t  despair.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  event  happens  af- 
ter the  talent  show  when  you  can 
stuff  the  ballot  boxes  to  vote  for  your 
favourite  idol  contestant.  Every  dol- 
lar is  one  vote  for  an  idol,  and  every 
vote  supports  the  United  Way. 

This  is  the  second  year  the  Office 
of  Research  has  sponsored  the 
unique  fundraiser,  and  Carter  says 
there  will  be  some  surprises.  In  the 
spirit  of  Halloween,  the  celebrity 
judges  will  be  Canada’s  own  Celine 
Dion,  Alaska’s  Sarah  Palin  and  the 
Fonz  of  TV  sitcom  fame. 

Speaking  of  great  costumes, 
partygoers  who  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion will  be  eligible  for  one  of  two 
$25  gift  cards  to  be  awarded  for  best 
costumes.  The  prizes  were  donated 
by  Christine  Taub  of  the  Office  of 
Research. 

Your  $10  ticket  also  includes 
lunch  and  a Halloween  treat.  Hospi- 
tality Services  staff  working  with 
Kathy  Nahwegahbow  will  fire  up  the 
witch’s  cauldron  to  serve  butternut 
squash  soup,  a chicken  or  vegetarian 
wrap  and  a cold  beverage.  Catering 
manager  Quinn  Dam  and  his  staff 
will  be  carving  up  some  unique  dec- 
orations for  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Lunch  is  served  at  1 1 :30  a.m.,  and 
the  talent  show  starts  at  noon  with 
emcee  Owen  Roberts,  director  of  re- 
search communications,  and  six  idol 
contestants. 

Campus  United  Way  co-chair 
Jennifer  Beehler,  who  was  a 2008 
idol  contestant,  will  be  on  hand  to 
help  launch  the  show. 


“This  is  one  of  those  special 
events  that  make  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  United  Way  campaign 
unique,”  says  Beehler.  “By  building 
community  spirit  on  campus,  we  are 
having  fun  and  using  our  talents  to 
raise  money  that  will  support  thou- 
sands more  in  the  greater  Guelph 
community." 

The  2009  contestants  are: 

• Marketing  management  student 
Myles  Beecroft  and  environmental 
sciences  student  Nicholas  Resch. 
They  met  in  residence  during  their 
first  year  at  Guelph  and  started  play- 
ing guitar  and  singing  together  in 
their  spare  time.  Beecroft  says  they 
want  to  be  the  guys  who  entertain 
everyone  else  at  a bonfire  because 
their  singing  creates  a mood  and 
evokes  strong  emotions  in  their  lis- 
teners. 

• DVM  student  Robert  Berger.  He 
says  he’s  been  surrounded  by  music 
his  whole  life  and  began  playing 
piano  when  he  could  barely  reach 
the  keys  on  the  family  upright.  He’s 
never  taken  formal  piano  lessons, 
but  will  perform  music  composed 
out  of  sheer  passion  for  the  instru- 
ment. 

• Bollywood  Fusion.  This  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  dance  class  taught 
by  Arpana  Chakravarty  has  inspired 
a group  of  students  to  perform 
together  for  the  idol  competition.  In 
their  performance,  Indian  music 
meets  the  west,  mixing  both  tradi- 
tional and  modern  forms  of  dance. 

• U of  G’s  homegrown  student 
band,  the  Johnston  Brothers.  In 
September  2008,  drummer  Joseph 
Cull  and  singer/songwriter  Christian 
Carlucci  were  jamming  in  a 
Johnston  Hall  residence  room  when 
Adam  Helfand-Green  brought  in  his 
guitar  and  played  along.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Johnston  Broth- 
ers. Since  then,  they’ve  added  bassist 
Campbell  Sanderson  and  gained  a 
loyal  fan  following  on  campus. 

• First-year  animal  biology  student 
Tirth  Vaishnav.  Bom  in  India, 
Vaishnav  has  a passion  for  tradi- 
tional Indian  dance.  He  has  trained 


with  world-renowned  performer 
and  choreographer  Shiamak  Davar 
and  thinks  of  dance  as  a spiritual  act 
to  rejuvenate  the  spirit. 

• Sarah  Whelan,  a staff  member  in 
Undergraduate  Program  Services. 
Employed  at  U of  G since  2002, 
Whelan  comes  from  a theatrical 
family  and  says  music  has  been  a big 
influence  in  her  life.  She’s  been 
involved  with  community  theatre  in 
Guelph  since  2006  and  will  bring  her 
singing  talent  to  the  College  Idol 
stage. 

Ballot  boxes  for  each  contestant 
will  be  available  in  Peter  Clark  Hall 
after  the  show  and  in  locations 
around  campus  (the  college  where 
the  contestant  studies/works)  until 
Nov.  25.  Tax  receipts  will  be  avail- 
able for  donations  of  $10  or  more, 
and  the  money  collected  counts  to- 
wards the  college’s  United  Way  goal. 

Ballot  box  locations  and  die  con- 
testants’ videotaped  performances 
will  be  posted  online  next  week  at 
www.idol.uoguelph.ca. 

“Please  take  time  to  view  the  vid- 
eos and  vote  for  your  favourite  per- 
former,” says  Carter. 

“I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  contes- 
tants and  the  more  than  30  volun- 
teers who  are  helping  to  present  the  | 
lunch  and  show,  as  well  as  everybody  | 
who  buys  a ticket,  and  especially  1 
those  who  vote  with  their  dollars  to  j 
support  the  work  of  the  United  Way  I 
of  Guelph  and  Wellington.” 

The  campus  United  Way  total  | 
has  reached  $324,257  (65  per  cent  of  I 
the  $500,000  goal),  and  many  fund-  I 
raising  events  are  planned  for  No-  ' 
vember,  including  raffles  organized  : 
by  the  Animal  Health  Lab  and  the  ^ 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science,  a disco  dance  sponsored  by 
the  provost’s  office  and  the  Brass 
Taps,  the  Department  of  Geography 
book  sale,  an  improv  show  spon- 
sored by  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences  and  a De- 
partment of  Athletics  Zumbathon 
party.  Get  all  the  dates  and  details  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/unitedway. 


OAC  FACULTY  HONOURED 

The  OAC  Alumni  Association  and  ' 
Foundation  recently  presented  | 
their  annual  faculty  awards.  Prof. 
Milena  Corredig,  Food  Science,  is 
this  year’s  recipient  of  the  OAC  j 
Alumni  Distinguished  Research  i 
Award.  Prof.  Ernesto  Guzman,  j 
Environmental  Sciences,  received 
the  OAC  Alumni  Distinguished 
Extension  Award.  The  2009  OAC  j 
Alumni  Distinguished  Teaching  I 
Award  was  presented  to  Prof.  Alan 
Sullivan,  Plant  Agriculture.  Prof. 
Jim  Mahone,  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development, 
received  the  G.P.  McRostie  Award, 
which  recognizes  effective  advising 
and  mentoring. 

HISTORIAN  EARNS  KUDOS 

Prof.  Catharine  Wilson,  History, 
has  received  the  Floyd  S.  Chalmers 
Award  in  Ontario  History  from  the 
Champlain  Society  for  her  book  : 
Tenants  in  Time:  Family  Strategies,  ' 
Land  and  Liberalism  in  Upper  Can-  1 
ada,  1799-1871.  Earlier  this  year,  the  \ 

1 book  received  the  Canadian  Histor- 
1 ical  Association's  Cho  Award  and 
the  Ontario  Historical  Society’s  J.f. 
Talman  Award. 


PROF  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

1 Prof.  David  Douglas,  a retired  fac-  I 
ulty  member  in  the  School  of  Envi-  j 
1 ronmental  Design  and  Rural  Devel-  ; 

I opment,  has  been  elected  president  1 
of  the  Canadian  Rural  Revitaliza- 
j tion  Foundation,  a Canada-wide  ; 
network  of  rural  development  pol- 
icy researchers,  advisers  and  practi- 
l tioners. 

: 

MATH  PROF  CHAIRS 
ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE 

Prof.  David  Kribs,  Mathematics  and 
j Statistics,  chaired  the  organizing  j 
! committee  for  the  2009  Fields  Insti-  j 
j tute  Summer  Thematic  Program  on 
| Mathematics  in  Quantum  Informa-  1 
tion.  Participants,  who  included 
members  of  the  Perimeter  Institute  i 
for  Theoretical  Physics  and  the 
Institute  for  Quantum  Computing  | 
— Kribs  is  affiliated  with  both  j 
Waterloo-based  institutes  — dis- 
cussed quantum  information  and  I 
computing. 


WINNING  SPEECHES 

Two  graduate  students  in  the  ; 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cel-  J 
lular  Biology  were  winners  at  the  ' 
Guelph-area  Toastmasters  speech  j 
contest.  PhD  candidate  Hakeem  : 
Shittu  won  the  humorous  speech 
contest,  and  M.Sc.  candidate  Danve 
Castroverde  won  in  table  topics. 
They  then  went  on  to  the  western 
Ontario  contest  in  Waterloo,  where 
Castroverde  came  second  and 
Shittu  placed  third. 
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The  Art  of  Science 

Artist-in-residence  in  School  of  Environmental  Sciences  eager  to  explore  science  through  artworks 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

When  Julie  Rene  de  Cotret 
attends  occasional  lectures 
on  campus,  she  scribbles  and  draws 
ideas  in  her  black  sketchbook.  Back 
in  her  Graham  Hall  studio,  those 
jottings  might  spark  her  next 
installation  project  intended  as  an 
artist’s  take  on  science. 

What  began  as  little  more  than 
her  interest  in  research  themes  has 
turned  into  an  artist-in-residence 
position  in  the  new  School  of  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences  (SES)  — a first 
for  this  new  unit  and  its  predecessor 
departments  in  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  likely  a first  for  any 
science  unit  at  U of  G. 

The  Montreal  native  will  explore 
science  through  the  kinds  of  art  in- 
stallations she’s  created  for  almost  a 
decade.  She  plans  to  spend  two  years 
on  campus,  along  with  working  in 
her  home  studio  in  Hillsburgh. 

Ren£  de  Cotret  set  up  shop  last 
month  in  a former  environmental 
biology  graphics  studio.  Now  she’s 
begun  sketching  concepts  and  col- 
lecting materials  for  various  works. 

“She’s  interested  in  the  themes 
that  occur  in  research  in  our  depart- 
ment,” says  SES  director  Prof.  Jona- 
than Newman,  who  will  pay  the 
artist  a small  stipend  for  her  work. 

Ren£  de  Cotret  doesn’t  plan  to  re- 
view art  by  U of  G community  mem- 
bers. Instead  she’ll  create  her  own 
works  intended  to  reflect  on  research 
conducted  in  SES  and  elsewhere 
across  campus.  For  example,  she’s 
interested  in  exploring  climate 
change  through  one  or  more  instal- 
lations that  weave  together  physical 
objects,  images,  words  and  video. 

She  aims  to  raise  awareness  of  en- 
vironmental issues  and  human  im- 
pacts in  a complementary  way  to 
traditional  lectures  and  research  — 
or,  as  she  puts  it,  to  "show  our  habits 
and  the  ways  we  live  our  everyday  life 
in  a different  light.” 


Julie  Rene  de  Cotret  will  take  the  measure  of  science  in  creating  art 
installations  on  campus.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Being  at  a university  is  a big 
change  from  the  usual  solitary  work- 
ing life  of  an  artist,  says  Ren6  de 
Cotret.  Here,  she  has  a chance  to  at- 
tend lectures  and  share  ideas  with 
colleagues,  including  students.  “It’s  a 
great  opportunity  to  enrich  my 
knowledge.” 

She  studied  fine  art  at  John 


Abbott  College  in  Montreal  and  at 
the  Nova  Scotia  College  of  Art  and 
Design.  She  spent  a year  as  a guest 
student  at  the  Southern  Methodist 
University  in  Dallas  in  2005,  and 
completed  artist-in-residence  stints 
in  Vermont  in  2005  and  in  New- 
foundland’s Terra  Nova  for  Parks 
Canada  in  2008. 


Ren6  de  Cotret  moved  to  Ontario 
in  2005  with  her  partner,  Jefferson 
Campbell-Cooper,  also  an  artist.  She 
co-chairs  the  board  of  directors  of  Ed 
Video  Media  Arts  Centre  in  Guelph. 

She  has  created  solo  and  group 
shows,  including  the  Bangkok  Proj- 
ect, a collaborative  video  projection 
in  Elora  last  fall.  Also  in  Elora,  she 
exhibited  last  year  at  the  Elora  Cen- 
tre for  the  Arts  and  the  World’s 
Smallest  Art  Gallery. 

The  latter  show  commented  on 
new  uses  for  farm  crops  such  as 
biofuels.  Recently  she  attended  a De- 
partment of  Plant  Agriculture  lec- 
ture on  food  to  learn  more. 

For  another  show,  she  used  found 
objects  to  make  a nine-foot-high  vi- 
nyl-covered structure  resembling  a 
blowup  pile.  Coloured  green  and 
gold,  the  piece  was  intended  to  raise 
questions  about  resource  extraction 
to  make  commodities. 

“I  want  to  ask  questions,”  she 
says,  describing  her  use  of  art  to 
study  social  concepts.  “There’s  a 
blend  of  excitement  and  discovery 
there.  That’s  the  part  I enjoy  the 
most  and  the  part  that  I like  sharing 
with  people,  too.” 

This  summer,  Ren£  de  Cotret  met 
with  Newman  to  share  her  work  and 
ideas.  “I  was  intrigued,”  says  the  bi- 
ologist, who  also  helps  run  the  Arts, 
Science  and  Technology  Research 
Alliance  that  organizes  lectures  and 
other  cross-disciplinary  campus 

even  ts.  He  will  serve  on  a review  ' 

committee  for  her  work  along  with 
other  science  and  art  faculty. 

“I’m  hoping  she  produces  some 
interesting  art  because  she’s  been  in- 
spired by  things,”  says  Newman. 
“We  gain  from  that,  too,  seeing  the 
kinds  of  work  we  do  expressed 
through  someone  else’s  ideas. 
There’s  more  to  the  world  than  sci- 
ence and  logic.  The  more  we  under- 
stand that,  the  better  off  we  are.  It’s 
also  good  for  students  to  see  research  I 
and  connection  among  disciplines.”  j 


New  Network  Targets  Resistant  Bugs 


U of  G researcher  helps  lead  Canada-U.K.  network  to  fight  disease-causing  bacteria 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

AU  OF  G MICROBIOLOGIST  will 
help  lead  a new  international 
I research  network  hoping  to  find 
! better  ways  to  fight  disease-causing 
\ bacteria,  including  microbes  that 
j cause  hard-to-treat  hospital  infec- 
! tions  and  dangerous  gut  ailments. 

The  new  network  — 17  leading 
| scientists  from  Canada  and  27  from 
! the  United  Kingdom  — was 
; launched  this  year  with  $120,000 
1 from  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
1 Health  Research  (CIHR)  and  the 
Medical  Research  Council  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  funding 
came  under  the  Canada-U.K.  joint 
health  research  program  on  antibi- 
otic resistance. 

Principal  investigator  Prof. 
Anthony  Clarke,  U of  G’s  assistant 
vice-president  (academic)  and  a fac- 


ulty member  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology,  says 
the  group  members  aim  to  find  new 
treatments  against  microbes  that  are 
fast  developing  resistance  to  existing 
drugs. 

Infection-causing  microbes  have 
evolved  ways  to  elude  some  of  our 
most  powerful  antibiotics,  he  says. 
Those  bugs  include  methicillin- 
resistant  Staphylococcus  aureus 
(MRSA)  and  vancomycin-resistant 
enterococcus  (VRE),  which  pose  a 
growing  threat  to  hospital  patients 
with  weakened  immune  systems. 

“We  just  want  to  stay  one  step 
ahead,”  says  Clarke.  "The  bugs  will 
always  find  a way  around.” 

He  and  a British  co-applicant  are 
planning  a major  network  confer- 
ence in  England  this  fall  and  a second 
meeting  in  Canada  next  spring. 

The  group  will  focus  on  finding 


new  treatments  and  strengthening 
existing  remedies  that  target  bacte- 
rial cell  walls.  Components  on  cell 
walls  enable  bacteria  to  attack  host 
cells  and  defend  themselves  from 
drugs  and  the  body’s  immune 
system. 

Clarke  has  long  worked  on  these 
components,  including  enzymes  that 
make  bacterial  peptidoglycans,  the 
targets  of  penicillin  and  other  drugs. 
Referring  to  MRSA  and  VRE,  he 
says:  “Two  major  clinical  problems 
of  infectious  disease  relate  directly  to 
the  peptidoglycan  wall  layer.” 

Nearby  scientists  in  this  new  net- 
work include  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
McMaster  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Clarke  says  the  project,  called  the 
U.K.-Canadian  Bacterial  Cell  Wall 
Biosynthesis  Network,  will  bring  to- 


gether researchers  in  new  ways. 

“Some  of  the  potential  new  col- 
laborations could  have  happened 
anyway,  but  you  don’t  always  recog- 
nize opportunities  if  you’re  not  sit- 
ting there  together.” 

He  adds  that  academic  research 
on  antimicrobial  resistance  is  partic- 
ularly important  because  most  large 
drug  companies  no  longer  work  in 
this  field. 

Bhagirath  Singh,  scientific  direc- 
tor of  CIHR’s  Institute  of  Infection 
and  Immunity,  says  antibiotic  re- 
sistance “is  a major  health  research 
priority  for  us.  Dr.  Clarke’s  research 
into  understanding  why  superbugs 
have  adapted  to  resist  antibiotics  and 
finding  alternative  treatments  and 
drugs  is  crucial  to  staying  ahead  of 
these  disease-causing  bacteria  and 
saving  the  lives  of  many  people 
around  the  world.” 


Evolution 

Smarts 

Lacking 

Study  finds  knowledge  of 
evolution  could  improve 

Even  students  pursuing  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  science 
could  brush  up  on  their  knowledge 
of  evolution,  according  to  a U of  G 
study  published  this  month  in 
BioScience. 

The  finding  reveals  there’s  room 
for  improvement  in  how  evolution 
is  taught  from  elementary  school 
up,  says  Prof.  Ryan  Gregory,  Inte- 
grative Biology,  who  conducted  the 
research  with  former  student 
Cameron  Ellis. 

“Misconceptions  about  natural 
selection  may  still  exist  even  at  the 
most  advanced  level,”  says  Gregory. 
“We’re  looking  at  a subset  of  people 
who  have  spent  at  least  four  years, 
sometimes  even  six  or  seven  years, 
in  science  and  still  don’t  necessarily 
have  a full  working  understanding 
of  basic  evolutionary  principles  or 
scientific  terms  like  ‘theories.’” 
Many  previous  studies  have  as- 
sessed how  evolution  is  understood 
and  accepted  by  elementary,  high 
school  and  undergraduate  students, 
as  well  as  by  teachers  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  he  says.  But  this  was  the 
first  to  focus  solely  on  students 
seeking  graduate  science  degrees. 

The  study  involved  nearly  200 

graduate  students  at  a mid-sized 
Canadian  university  who  were 
studying  biological,  physical,  agri- 
cultural or  animal  sciences.  About 
half  of  the  students  had  never  taken 
an  evolutionary  biology  course, 
which  is  often  not  a prerequisite. 

The  researchers  found  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  students  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  evolution 
as  a central  part  of  biology.  Overall, 
they  also  had  a better  understand- 
ing of  evolutionary  concepts  than 
most  people. 

“That  was  encouraging,  espe- 
cially because  it  was  across  several 
colleges  — it  wasn’t  just  the  biology 
students,”  says  Gregory. 

But  when  the  students  were 
asked  to  apply  basic  evolutionary 
principles,  only  20  to  30  per  cent 
could  do  so  correctly,  and  many 
didn’t  even  try  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Gregory 
is  the  finding  that  many  students 
seem  less  than  clear  about  the  na- 
ture of  scientific  theories. 

“This  is  telling  us  that  tradi- 
tional instruction  methods,  while 
leading  to  some  basic  understand- 
ing of  evolution,  are  not  producing 
a strong  working  knowledge  that 
can  be  easily  applied  to  real  biologi- 
cal phenomena.” 

Gregory  has  studied  evolution- 
related  topics  for  years  and  recently 
co-organized  a workshop  designed 
to  improve  how  the  subject  is 
| taught  in  public  schools.  He  is  also 
; associate  editor  of  Evolution:  Educa- 
; tion  and  Outreach,  a journal  for 
| science  teachers,  students  and  sci- 
I entists. 
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focus 

Getting  Power  to  the  People 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Ring.  Ring.  That’s  probably  the 
most  common  sound  you’ll 
I hear  in  the  office  of  Doug  Lichty, 
i electrical  manager  in  Physical 
I Resources.  He  estimates  that  he  gets 
25  to  50  phone  calls  each  workday 
from  people  across  campus  needing 
help  in  solving  an  electrical  problem. 

“We  have  more  than  300  work 
orders  right  now,  which  isn’t  bad,” 
says  Lichty.  "There  have  been  times 
when  we’ve  had  more  than  500.  The 
guys  in  the  electrical  shop  are  great, 
though.  They  get  right  on  it  and 
work  hard  to  keep  up.” 

Lichty,  who  joined  U of  G seven 
years  ago,  has  more  than  36  years’ 
experience  as  an  electrician.  He  did 
his  apprenticeship  with  Gemor  Elec- 
tric, worked  for  a number  of  electri- 
cal companies,  then  spent  several 
years  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
before  coming  to  Guelph.  He  was 
appointed  electrical  manager  earlier 
this  year. 

“My  background  includes  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  residential 
electrical  work,”  he  says,  “and  I’ve 
had  to  retrain  a number  of  times  in 
my  career.  To  be  an  electrician,  you 
have  to  keep  up  to  speed  on  all  the 
new  advances  — it’s  not  just  fixing 
lights  and  putting  in  receptacles.” 
That’s  especially  true  on  a uni- 
versity campus,  where  electricians 
deal  with  a broad  range  of  machines 
and  devices  such  as  fire  alarms,  vari- 
able-frequency drives  and  high-volt- 
age lab  equipment,  he  says. 

At  times,  the  work  can  be  hectic 
— and  unpredictable.  Lichty  recalls 


doing  a transformer  changeover  in 
the  Pathobiology  Building  on  what 
started  out  as  a relatively  calm  day. 

“We  had  put  the  building  on 
emergency  power  with  a generator 
so  we  could  do  the  changeover.  But 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  job,  a light- 
ning storm  went  through  Guelph. 
Everything  was  fine  in  Pathobiology, 
but  the  power  started  going  off  ev- 
erywhere else.  My  phone  was  ringing 
non-stop.  For  the  next  two  or  three 
hours,  we  had  crews  all  over  campus 
resetting  breakers  and  dealing  with 
various  problems.  We  had  to  get  the 


city  to  come  and  let  us  into  some  of 
the  distribution  locations.  The 
funny  part  was  that  because  we  had 
Pathobiology  on  the  backup  genera- 
tor, we  had  no  idea  anything  was 
wrong  until  the  phones  started  to 
ring.” 

As  manager,  Lichty  oversees  one 
lead  hand  and  eight  electricians,  all 
licensed  journeymen. 

“Our  shop  is  really  a team  effort, 
and  everyone  knows  their  job  thor- 
oughly.” he  says. 

On  a typical  day,  he  issues  work 
orders,  responds  to  emergency  calls, 


handles  the  paperwork  and  budget- 
ing, and  plans  new  electrical  proj- 
ects. 

The  electrical  shop  deals  primar- 
ily with  maintenance  and  trouble- 
shooting — plus  the  occasional 
small  installation  — in  more  than 
150  buildings  across  campus.  (In 
new  buildings  under  construction, 
the  electrical  work  is  done  by  outside 
contractors.) 

U of  G electricians  co-ordinate 
their  work  with  the  construction  and 
engineering  shops  in  Physical  Re- 
sources to  handle  things  such  as  out- 


side lighting,  which  can  be  difficult 
to  access. 

Lichty  says  his  team  also  makes  ! 
significant  contributions  to  the 
“greening"  of  the  campus. 

“We’re  actively  involved  with  i 
different  departments  in  making 
buildings  more  energy-efficient. 
Concerns  about  the  environment 
and  energy  costs  eventually  filter 
down  to  us.  People  come  to  us  with 
different  ideas  about  efficiency,  and 
we’re  the  ones  who  have  to  make  it 
happen." 

A primary  concern  for  Lichty  in 
all  his  work  is  safety.  Part  of  his  re-  , 
sponsibility  is  to  ensure  that  the  elec- 
tricians are  wearing  proper  clothing 
and  have  all  the  required  safety 
equipment. 

“You  can  never  forget  that  you’re 
working  with  electricity  and  that  it 
can  be  extremely  dangerous,”  he 
says. 

Lichty  says  he  was  attracted  to  the 
University  because  of  the  diversity  of 
the  work  here.  “It’s  a new  challenge 
every  day,  and  I find  it  very  exciting. 

It  keeps  me  young.” 

Most  people  on  campus  aren’t 
aware  of  the  electrical  work  going  on 
around  them,  he  says.  And  that’s  the 
way  he  likes  it. 

“My  greatest  satisfaction  is  to  be 
able  to  perform  my  job  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  none  of  the  other 
people  working  at  the  University  no- 
tice any  glitches  or  problems.  It’s  just 
a regular  day  for  them.  And  they 
don’t  even  realize  we’ve  been  work- 
ing behind  the  scenes  keeping  every- 
thing  maintained  and  running.  Then 
we’ve  done  our  jobs  right." 


Early  Vaccination  Best  Way  to  Combat  HiNi:  Study 


Mathematical  model  finds  delay  makes  vaccinations  less  effective,  says  UofG  stats  prof 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Early  action,  especially  rapid 
rollout  of  vaccines,  is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  the  infection  rate  of 
the  H1N1  influenza  virus,  according 
to  a new  study  that  involved  Prof. 
Chris  Bauch,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

But  delaying  vaccination  by  30 
days  or  more  from  the  start  of  an 
outbreak  significantly  erodes  its  ef- 
fectiveness, according  to  the  paper 
published  this  month  in  the  Cana- 
dian Medical  Association  Journal. 

Bauch  is  one  of  a handful  of  re- 
searchers in  Ontario  who  were  ap- 
proached by  the  Ontario  Agency  for 
Health  Protection  and  Promotion 
(OAHPP)  in  the  spring  to  create  a 
mathematical  model  to  help  the 
province  develop  effective  mitiga- 
tion strategies  against  H 1 N 1 . 

Their  model  projects  how  many 
people  will  be  infected  under  differ- 
ent disease-control  strategies.  It  sim- 
ulated a pandemic  outbreak  based 
on  demographic  information  from 
London,  Ont.,  as  well  as  epidemi- 
ologic influenza  pandemic  data. 

A broad  range  of  scenarios  were 
introduced  into  the  model  involving 
vaccination  timing,  school  closures 


and  antiviral  drug-treatment  strate- 
gies as  well  as  the  effect  of  pre-exist- 
ing immunity.  The  model  then 
provided  mathematical  predictions 
under  630  different  combinations  of 
scenarios. 

The  researchers  found  that  no 
matter  the  scenario,  early  vaccina- 
tion had  a disproportionately  large 
impact  on  reducing  the  infection 
rate  in  a “fall  wave”  of  the  pandemic. 
For  example,  vaccinating  60  per  cent 
of  the  population  before  the  out- 
break was  found  to  virtually  prevent 
an  epidemic. 

In  addition,  “vaccination  in  the 
first  30  days  reduced  the  peak  of  the 
outbreak  as  much  as  50  per  cent,” 
says  Bauch. 

Early  vaccination  also  helped  the 
health-care  system  cope  by  flatten- 
ing the  peak,  and  vaccination  before 


the  outbreak  further  delayed  the 
peak. 

The  longer  vaccination  is  de- 
layed, the  poorer  the  outcome,  the 
study  found.  For  example,  in  the  set- 
ting of  a school  or  day-care  closure, 
vaccinating  60  days  after  the  out- 
break began  had  little  impact  on  the 
infection  rate. 

The  researchers  also  discovered 
that,  across  all  scenarios,  having  a 
pre-existing  immunity  of  1 5 per  cent 
or  more  in  the  population  keeps  in- 
fection rates  low,  even  if  vaccination 
is  delayed  or  an  entire  population 
isn’t  vaccinated. 

In  addition,  they  found  that  a 
pandemic  can  be  halted  almost  en- 
tirely if  schools  are  closed  early  on  in 
combination  with  at  least  some  vac- 
cination. But  Bauch  notes  there  are 
important  social  costs  of  school  clo- 
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sures  the  study  did  not  examine. 

He  says  having  a pre-existing 
model  can  play  an  important  role  in 
deciding  which  mitigation  strategies 
to  adopt  and  which  ones  not  to,  es- 
pecially in  future  pandemics. 

“You  won’t  have  to  start  from 
scratch.  The  hope  is  that,  next  time 
around,  the  model  can  be  taken  off 


the  shelf,  and  you  just  plug  in  new 
data.  It  will  really  reduce  the  time  re- 
quired to  get  useful  projections  out 
of  the  model." 

Other  researchers  involved  in  the 
study  are  from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, OAHPP  and  the  Research  In- 
stitute of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 
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For  the  Benefit  of  Bossy  

New  OVC  prof  glad  to  be  back  at  Guelph,  where  there's  a ‘ critical  mass'  of  researchers  studying  farm  animal  behaviour  and  animal  welfare 


j BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

When  Prof.  Derek  Haley, 
Population  Medicine,  was 
10,  all  his  friends  were  asking  for  a 
puppy,  but  he  wanted  a cow  — 
several  cows,  in  fact.  Because  his 
| family  lived  on  a hobby  farm  near 
Cornwall,  his  father  went  along  with 
the  request  and  made  Haley 
' responsible  for  the  animals’  care. 

"I  remember  him  saying:  'You 
wanted  these  cows,  so  you  have  to 
get  out  there  and  do  the  chores,  even 
1 if  it  is  winter,’”  says  Haley.  Despite 
his  occasional  reluctance  to  lug  feed 
and  shovel  manure,  “I  loved  watch- 
ing the  cows  and  wondering  why 
they  did  what  they  did.” 

Studying  animal  science  at  uni- 
versity might  have  been  a natural 
next  step,  but  Haley’s  interest  in 
* sports  and  performance  psychology 
1 led  him  instead  to  the  applied 
1 kinesiology  program  at  the  Univer- 
1 sity  of  Windsor.  Once  he’d  com- 
pleted his  degree,  however,  he  knew 
that  wasn’t  going  to  be  the  founda- 
tion for  his  career. 

"I  couldn’t  get  away  from  my  in- 
\ terest  in  animals.  When  I discovered 
! that  people  actually  study  the  behav- 
! iour  of  farm  animals,  I knew  that  was 
; what  1 wanted  to  do,  so  1 came  to 
Guelph  and  did  a master’s  degree  in 
applied  ethology  with  Prof.  Ian 
Duncan.” 

When  he  graduated,  Haley  wasn’t 
1 VooVany,  to  do  a PhD,  but  after  a 
number  of  contract  research  jobs 
with  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada,  “I  realized  that’s  what  it 
would  take  to  keep  me  in  the  field 
I’m  passionate  about.” 

So  he  headed  to  the  Western  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  It  was 
an  ideal  place  to  do  his  research,  he 
says,  because  “Saskatchewan  has 
cows  galore.” 

After  completing  his  PhD,  Haley 
worked  for  Alberta  Agriculture  as  a 
livestock  welfare  specialist  and  sec- 


Prof.  Derek  Haley  has  had  a fascination  with  cows  since  he  was  a child  and  is  now  dedicated  to  enhancing  the 
welfare  of  cattle  and  other  farm  animals.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


tion  head  before  joining  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  as  its  first  professor  of 
applied  ethology  and  animal  welfare. 
Two  years  later,  he  applied  for  an 
opening  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  and  arrived  back  on  campus 
this  summer. 

“I  love  it  here,”  he  says.  “This  is  a 
place  where  we  grapple  with  tough 
questions  and  figure  out  a way  for- 
ward.” 

Throughout  his  career,  Haley’s 
goal  has  been  to  ask  questions  about 
animal  behaviour,  particularly  cat- 
tle, and  look  for  answers  that  will  not 
only  enhance  life  for  the  animals  but 
also  keep  farming  profitable. 

He  has  looked,  for  example,  at 
how  to  make  living  quarters  more 
comfortable  for  dairy  cows.  While 
working  with  Ag  Canada,  he  studied 


different  types  of  floor  design  for 
stalls. 

“Some  floor  coverings  cause 
abrasions  to  the  cow’s  hocks  and  can 
eventually  lead  to  open  sores,"  he 
says.  “Softer  floors  encourage  the 
cows  to  lie  down  and  rest  more  — 
about  1 Vr  hours  more  a day.  That  al- 
lows them  to  put  more  energy  into 
making  milk.  Being  able  to  quantify 
that  helps  farmers  make  decisions 
about  what  flooring  is  best  when  de- 
signing or  renovating  a bam.” 

Haley  also  looked  at  the  stress  ex- 
perienced by  beef  calves  when 
they’re  separated  from  their  mother 
during  weaning.  That  stress  is  proba- 
bly a major  reason  why  there’s  such  a 
high  level  of  illness  in  the  calves,  he 
says.  The  separation  also  distresses 
the  cows. 


To  determine  whether  the  calves’ 
stress  was  due  to  losing  the  milk  or 
losing  their  mother,  he  fitted  calves 
with  a plastic  nose  flap  that  pre- 
vented them  from  suckling  but  did 
not  disrupt  their  interaction  with 
their  mother.  He  found  that  the 
calves  showed  little  distress  when  the 
flaps  were  in  place. 

“So  we  thought:  ‘Aha,  their  dis- 
tress at  weaning  must  be  due  to  being 
separated  from  their  mother,’”  says 
Haley. 

Part  two  of  the  experiment  in- 
volved removing  the  flaps  after  four 
or  five  days  and  separating  the  moth- 
ers and  their  babies.  Surprisingly, 
this  did  not  distress  calves  much 
either. 

“If  you  think  about  a natural 
weaning,  the  mothers  and  babies  are 


still  together  as  milk  intake  is  gradu- 
ally reduced,”  Haley  says,  explaining 
why  this  two-step  process  works  so 
well. 

“So  when  the  calf  is  stopped  from 
nursing  but  still  has  its  mother  there, 
this  mimics  natural  weaning  more 
closely.  Then  the  calf  is  more  ready 
for  the  separation.” 

He  adds  that  this  concept  has 
been  adopted  in  the  cattle  industry. 

“About  265,000  of  the  nose  flaps 
have  been  sold.  They’re  reusable,  so 
farmers  can  use  them  year  after  year. 
It’s  great  because  it  improves  the 
quality  of  life  for  both  the  cows  and 
the  calves.” 

Haley  notes  that  this  was  a basic 
science  question  he  was  researching, 
not  something  he  expected  to  have  a 
commercial  application,  “but  it  has 
really  borne  fruit.  I think  this  dem- 
onstrates the  importance  of  continu- 
ing to  do  basic  curiosity-driven 
research  and  not  just  what  we  think 
will  help  us  make  more  money,  be- 
cause we  don’t  know  which  piece  of 
research  might  lead  us  somewhere 
important.” 

He  is  currently  studying  this  two- 
step  weaning  approach  with  horses 
and  is  also  looking  at  the  different 
equine  social  bonds  and  attach- 
ments. He  recently  received  funding 
to  study  the  behaviour  of  horses  be- 
ing raised  for  food  and  kept  in 
feedlots. 

His  deep  interest  in  animal 

welfare  has  led  him  to  take  on  the 

role  of  faculty  adviser  to  both  the 
OVC  Animal  Welfare  Club  and  the 
OVC  student  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterinary  Society  for  Animal 
Behaviour. 

For  Haley,  joining  the  faculty  of 
U of  G is  like  coming  home. 

“We  have  a critical  mass  here 
studying  farm  animal  behaviour  and 
animal  welfare.  We  brainstorm  and 
share  ideas.  At  the  University  of  Al- 
berta, 1 was  the  only  one.  It’s  just  a 
different  environment  here,  and  I’m 
very  glad  to  be  part  of  it.” 


Looking  for  That  ‘Inspirational  Moment’ 

Canada's  scientists  and  science  need  to  aim  higher,  says  head  of  Gairdner  Foundation 


j BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WHAT  MEDICAL  STUDENT  would  turn 
down  a cushy  summer  job  for  a 
lower-paying  post  in  a research  lab?  Decades 
ago,  John  Dirks  did  just  that.  And  today  the 
emeritus  professor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  says  that  long-ago  decision  made  all 
the  difference. 

It’s  that  kind  of  “inspirational  moment” 
that  he  now  hopes  to  help  foster  for  young  Ca- 
nadians as  president  and  scientific  director  of 
the  Toronto-based  Gairdner  Foundation, 
which  is  marking  a half-century  of  awards  and 
lectures  in  medical  research  this  year. 

But  there’s  a problem,  says  Dirks.  Some- 
thing is  preventing  this  country’s  scientists  and 
science  from  aiming  high  enough  — and  he 
thinks  he  knows  what  that  something  is. 

Canada  needs  a “culture  of  science,”  says 
Dirks,  whose  r£sum6  included  research  stints 
at  McGill  University  and  the  University  of  Brit- 


ish Columbia  before  he  took  on  the  top  job  at 
the  Gairdner  in  1993. 

He  points  to  two  McGill  grads  — Jack 
Szostack  and  Willard  Boyle  — who  earlier  this 
month  shared  Nobel  Prizes  in  medicine  and 
physics,  respectively,  as  part  of  American  re- 
search teams. 

“They  didn’t  get  any  smarter,”  says  Dirks. 
“They  got  into  an  environment  where  they  did 
reach  for  the  top.” 

This  year’s  50th-anniversary  events  include 
the  annual  Gairdner  lecture  series,  including  a 
talk  at  U of  G by  Rockefeller  University  bio- 
chemist Robert  Roeder  Oct.  28  at  10  a.m.  in 
OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 

The  foundation  is  also  holding  a three-day 
symposium  this  week  in  Toronto.  That  event 
brings  together  more  than  60  past  Gairdner 
Award  winners,  22  of  them  also  Nobel  laure- 
ates. Dirks  says  those  winners  have  partici- 
pated in  various  discoveries,  including 
determining  DNA  structure,  developing  a vac- 


cine for  human  papilloma  virus  and  creating 
stem  cells  from  body  cells. 

This  year,  the  awards  were  renamed  the 
Canada  Gairdner  International  Awards. 

Dirks  says  his  group  hopes  to  make  science 
more  relevant  to  today’s  students  and  help 
raise  the  profile  of  science  in  Canada. 

Under  its  week-long  national  lecture  pro- 
gram, the  Gairdner  Foundation  arranges  for 
current  and  past  award  winners  to  speak  to 
high  school  and  university  groups  across  Can- 
ada, and  holds  public  lectures  in  several  cities. 

“If  a top  scientist  speaks  in  an  understand- 
able way  to  young  students,  that  may  be  an  in- 
spirational moment,”  says  Dirks,  a kidney 
researcher  whose  four  children  include  two  re- 
search clinicians. 

Even  youngsters  like  his  own  grandchildren 
are  ripe  for  inspiration,  he  says,  pointing  to 
preschoolers’  ability  to  rhyme  off  dozens  of  di- 
nosaur names. 

It’s  partly  the  job  of  scientists  to  mentor 


younger  generations,  says  Dirks,  who  has 
served  as  a science  fair  judge.  He  also  believes 
it’s  important  to  stress  the  growing  role  of  sci- 
ence in  everyday  lives. 

“This  changes  our  lives  more  than  the  elec- 
tion of  one  federal  or  provincial  government. 
Science  is  as  much  a part  of  our  life  and  under- 
standing.” 

An  Industry  Canada  report  released  this 
year  lauded  Canadian  researchers’  publication 
record  but  pointed  to  innovation  problems 
and  lack  of  success  in  garnering  international 
science  awards  compared  with  other  countries. 

“Our  brainpower  is  as  good  as  any  other 
country’s,”  says  Dirks.  “Is  there  something 
missing  in  reaching  for  the  top?” 

The  Gairdner  Foundation  was  created  in 
1957  by  financier  James  Arthur  Gairdner  to 
recognize  medical  researchers.  Almost  300 
people,  including  42  Canadians,  have  received 
Gairdner  awards;  76  went  on  to  win  Nobel 
prizes. 
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A New  Write  of  Passage 

Giller-nominated  author  starts  new  chapter  as  graduate  student  atUofG 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Show,  don’t  tell.  That’s 
what  they  advise  beginning 
writers.  With  three  novels 
— including  her  most 
recent,  Valmiki’s  Daughter, 
long-listed  for  this  year’s  Scotiabank 
Giller  Prize  — a short-story 
collection  and  a book  of  poems 
behind  her,  Toronto’s  Shani  Mootoo 
has  absorbed  that  lesson.  Indeed, 
she’s  shared  it  in  turn  as  a coach  and 
mentor,  including  a stint  as 
writer-in-residence  at  the  University 
of  Alberta.  Now,  as  a new  graduate 
student  plunging  into  literary  and 
critical  theory  this  year  at  U of  G,  she 
has  to  learn  to  do  the  reverse. 

That’s  a challenge,  says  Mootoo, 

52.  “I  have  to  train  myself  to  think 
differently.  I’m  accustomed  to  writ- 
ing stories.  The  challenge  is  to  take 
the  ideas  I know  in  my  heart  and, 
rather  than  embed  them  in  meta- 
phors or  stories,  deepen  them  and 
flesh  them  out  unequivocally.” 

Still,  just  two  months  into  her 
studies,  Mootoo  is  relishing  the 
change.  “I’m  getting  a great  deal  out 
of  this  already.  I just  wish  there  were 
a few  more  hours  in  the  day.” 

From  her  home  in  downtown  To- 
ronto, she  catches  the  bus  three  times 
a week  for  classes  at  Guelph.  She  ex- 
pects to  take  a year  to  complete  her  master’s  degree  with  Profs. 
Smaro  Kamboureli  and  -Christine  Bold,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies.  Before  beginning  her  studies,  Mootoo  had  written 
about  one-third  of  a draft  of  her  fourth  novel.  Her  progress 
there  has  slowed  dramatically  because  she’s  spending  only 
about  a day  a week  on  it  now.  But  it’s  only  for  a year,  she  re- 
minds herself.  And  she  believes  her  student  experience  here  is 
already  lending  insights  into  her  approach  to  writing. 

Notably,  she  says,  her  studies  are  giving  her  a different  view 
on  how  she  or  her  characters  address  race.  In  much  of  her  work, 
that’s  been  a central  issue  for  this  Trinidad-raised  writer  and  vi- 
sual artist  who  moved  to  Canada  at  age  19.  So  have  issues  of 
identity,  belonging,  sexuality  and  gender,  and  child  sexual 
abuse  — all  of  them  welling  up  from  Mootoo’s  own  varied  ex- 
periences as  an  adult  here  in  Canada  and  as  a youngster  in  the 
Caribbean. 

As  an  adult,  her  first  plunge  into  those  murky  waters  came 
not  through  words  but  through  pictures.  After  completing  a 
fine  arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  in  1980, 
she  began  a career  as  a multimedia  visual  artist,  creating  videos 
and  painting  in  Vancouver. 

Besides  leaving  Trinidad,  it  was  visual  art  that  allowed  her  to 
breathe,  says  Mootoo.  She  used  images  to  share  thoughts  and 
feelings  she’d  been  urged  to  suppress  after  suffering  sexual 
abuse  at  the  hands  of  an  uncle.  But  it  wasn’t  long  before  those 
images  began  to  spill  from  the  canvas  and  onto  the  printed 
page. 

Initially  she  wrote  for  herself,  perhaps  drawing  on  the  same 
source  that  had  led  her  to  begin  jotting  ideas  down  as  a 
seven-year-old  back  in  Trinidad.  Even  much  of  that  early  writ- 
ing dealt  with  sexual  relations,  she  says,  recalling  her  early  ques- 
tions about  relations  not  just  between  men  and  women  but 
between  same-sex  couples  as  well. 

She  had  shared  some  of  her  writing  with  another  artist  and 
member  of  a lesbian  artists’  collective.  Those  pieces  found  their 
way  to  Press  Gang  Publishers,  a feminist  co-operative  in  Van- 
couver. In  1993,  Mootoo  published  Out  on  Main  Street,  a col- 
lection of  short  stories  about  Caribbean  women  of  Indian 
descent. 

Sexual  identity  and  magic  realism  infuse  her  first  novel,  Ce- 
reus  Blooms  at  Night.  The  book  was  a Giller  Prize  finalist  in 
1997,  was  long-listed  for  the  Man  Booker  Prize,  and  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Chapters/Books  in  Canada  First  Novel  Award  and 
the  Ethel  Wilson  Fiction  Prize.  She  followed  that  with  a poetry 
collection,  The  Predicament  of  Or,  in  2001.  Her  second  novel, 


He  Drown  She  in  the  Sea,  made  the  long  list  for  the  2007  Interna- 
. tional  IMP  AC  Dublin  Literary  Award. 

Sometimes  an  idea  still  presents  itself  as  a series  of  images 
rather  than  words.  This  fall  she  will  premiere  a film  called  And 
the  Rest  Is  Drag,  directed  with  Melissa  Brittain  and  Danielle 
Peers.  Exploring  drag  king  culture  in  Alberta,  the  film  will  ap- 
pear as  part  of  Exposures,  a queer  arts  and  culture  festival  to  be 
held  in  Edmonton  in  November. 

At  other  times,  Mootoo  is  driven  to  express  an  idea  in  just-so 
language  — the  kind  of  compressed  word  images  that  make  up 
poetry.  This  month,  she  was  fired  up  about  the  possibilities  of 
poetry,  having  just  returned  from  an  Alberta  writers’  festival 
that  featured  evening  poetry  bashes.  The  novel  is  just  the  oppo- 
site. “Its  length  allows  time  for  understanding  the  ‘why’  of  the 
story.” 

"I  have  to  train  myself  to  think  differently.  I'm 
accustomed  to  writing  stories.  The  challenge  is  to 
take  the  ideas  I know  in  my  heart  and,  rather 
than  embed  them  in  metaphors  or  stories,  deepen 
them  and  flesh  them  out  unequivocally." 

Whatever  the  medium,  one  idea  often  leads  to  another,  she 
says.  “Usually  it’s  something  left  over  from  the  last  work.” 

Take  those  early  writings  in  Canada  that  eventually  became 
her  short  stories.  The  publisher  had  asked  her  what  else  she  was 
writing  — a novel,  perhaps?  “I  spontaneously  said  yes.  She 
asked  if  she  could  see  it.” 

Among  those  vignettes  was  an  old  woman  boiling  snail 
shells  in  a pot.  Burrowing  in  to  learn  more  about  that  character 
led  the  writer  to  Mala,  the  central  presence  in  Cereus  Blooms  at 
Night.  Mootoo  found  herself  writing  backward  to  fill  in  the 
story. 

Similarly,  her  new  novel  began  at  the  end. 

Last  year  she  explained  the  genesis  of  Valmiki's  Daughter 
during  the  book’s  launch  in  Toronto.  Discussing  the  novel  on- 
stage with  writer  Shyam  Selvadurai  (a  longtime  acquaintance 
who  is  U of  G’s  writer-in-residence  this  semester),  she  spoke 
about  the  picture  that  presented  itself  to  her  — and  indeed  the 
very  sentence  that  appears  only  pages  from  the  end:  “So,  it  was 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  on  a strip  of  sand  too  slim  to  la- 
bel a beach,  that  he  lay  on  top  of  her." 


“She”  is  Viveka,  a young  woman 
wrestling  with  her  sexual  identity — a 
struggle  further  complicated  by  her 
father’s  own  sexual  ambiguities. 
Starting  with  that  beach  image, 
Mootoo  found  herself  working  back- 
ward to  learn  about  Valmiki’s  daugh- 
ter. “I  found  myself  wondering 
what’s  making  her  do  this,  what’s 
leading  her  to  this  place." 

Valmiki’s  Daughter  explores  sexu- 
ality and  the  secrets  behind  relation- 
ships, without  necessarily  judging  the 
characters  or  their  actions  — perhaps 
the  grownup  version  of  that  early 
childhood  questioning. 

How  do  Mootoo’s  parents  — 
whom  she  describes  as  “old-fash- 
ioned” — respond  to  seeing  what 
goes  on  in  their  daughter’s  head 
today?  She  says  relations  with  her  fa- 
ther, Romesh,  were  rough  about  a de- 
cade ago  but  have  since  smoothed 
over.  During  her  visit  to  T rinidad  this 
summer,  he  didn’t  mention  reading 
Valmiki's  Daughter,  but  speaking  on 
the  phone  on  her  return  to  Canada, 
he  told  her  he’d  enjoyed  Cereus 
Blooms  at  Night.  “You  and  I don’t  see 
eye  to  eye,”  he  said,  “but  write  and 
never  censor  yourself.” 

And  her  mother,  Indra?  “Mommy 
tells  me  not  to  cut  my  hair  too  short.” 

Family  connections  also  played  a role  in  Mootoo’s  growing 
recognition  of  herself  as  a writer.  A favourite  vignette  involves 
prolific  author  and  Nobel  laureate  V.S.  Naipaul,  a distant 
cousin  of  her  father’s.  (Another  scribe  in  the  family  is  Canadian 
novelist  and  non-fiction  writer  Neil  Bissoondath,  a nephew  of 
Naipaul’s.)  She  hadn’t  seen  Naipaul  since  she  was  a teenager 
when  they  crossed  paths  one  day  at  a relative’s  house  in  Trini- 
dad. She  overheard  him  ask  someone:  “Is  that  Romesh’s  writing 
daughter?” 

Mootoo  used  to  think  she’d  need  to  amass  a Naipaul-sized 
collection  of  a dozen  or  so  novels  before  she  could  consider  her- 
self a genuine  writer.  But  she  says  she’s  learned  to  rely  on  her  in- 
ner writerly  impulses  rather  than  on  validation  from  others. 

“It  doesn’t  come  from  outside.  You  feel  so  compelled.  It’s 
like  a lover  I want  to  go  back  to  constantly.  I can’t  leave  her  for 
very  long.” 

She  says  readers  praise  her  writing  style  and  insights,  includ- 
ing her  talent  for  exposing  what’s  not  always  seen.  “A  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  written  me  to  say  my  book  told  their  story  in  a way  they 
could  probably  not  have  told  it  themselves”  — no  small  praise, 
given  her  earlier  circuitous  route  to  finding  her  own  voice. 

For  Mootoo,  writing  is  about  finding  meaning.  What’s  her 
goal?  “It  would  be  to  create  and  leave  behind  a body  of  work 
that  is  not  self-indulgent  but  that  tries  to  present  a vision  of 
things  as  they  might  be.” 

Looking  to  explain  something  of  the  writing  process  itself 
was  what  led  her  to  Guelph  this  year.  That  and  a more  prosaic 
purpose:  she’s  looking  to  upgrade  her  credentials  so  she  can 
teach.  “I  knew  I had  to  get  a master’s  degree,  but  I wanted  to 
study  something  that  would  challenge  me  more  than  creative 
writing.” 

That’s  when  she  met  Kamboureli,  who  holds  the  Canada  Re- 
search Chair  in  Critical  Studies  in  Canadian  Literature  and  is 
head  of  the  TransCanada  Institute  on  campus.  They  met  at  an 
art  show  curated  by  Canadian  writer  Ashok  Mathur. 

Now  Mootoo  commutes  to  Guelph,  attending  classes  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  Kamboureli  says  a “wonderful  moment” 
occurred  in  the  classroom  during  a guest  lecture  by  Mathur,  as 
he  and  Mootoo  provided  insights  for  the  other  students  about 
early- 1990s  views  of  racial  and  cultural  policies  in  Canada. 

Mootoo  is  enjoying  visits  to  the  TransCanada  Institute  and 
working  with  what  she  describes  as  a collegial  group  of  students. 
She’s  learning  — and  sharing  her  own  experience  in  turn.  “I 
bring  experience  to  the  class  from  a cultural  producer’s  point  of 
view." 
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Toronto  Gallery 
to  Showcase  U of  G 
Studio  Art  Program 


Partnership  lan  innovative  and  important  next  step’ 


UOF  G FINE  ART  STUDENTS  will 
obtain  first-hand  experience 
producing  contemporary  art 
projects  and  events  thanks  to  an 
; innovative  collaboration  between 
j the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
(SOFAM)  and  a downtown  Toronto 
art  gallery. 

SOFAM  has  partnered  with  John 
Goodwin  of  Toronto’s  goodwater 
gallery  on  a new  venture  called  “G: 
Guelph  Goodwater.”  It  involves 
Guelph  students  and  studio  art  fac- 
ulty working  with  Goodwin  and  na- 
tional and  international  artists  on 
exhibitions  and  other  events. 

Students  will  also  explore  art’s 
conventional  relations  with  educa- 
tion and  exhibition,  says  SOFAM  di- 
rector Prof.  John  Kissick. 

"We  visualize  this  as  a hybrid 
space  in  which  contemporary  art 
and  creative  pedagogy  are  nur- 
tured." 

“G”  is  located  at  234  Queen  St.  E. 
in  Toronto  and  will  be  open  Fridays 
from  6 to  9 p.m.  and  Saturdays  from 
1 to  5 p.m.  An  opening  reception 
runs  Nov.  19  from  7 to  10  p.m. 

Kissick  says  the  new  collabora- 
tion is  "an  innovative  and  important 
next  step”  in  the  continuing  devel- 
opment of  Guelph’s  nationally  rec- 
7 ognizcd  studio  art  program.  The 
students  engaged  in  each  project  will 
receive  credible  professional  experi- 
ence, including  the  opportunity  to 


work  with  artists  in  a collaborative 
format,  he  says. 

“The  result  will  be  an  experience 
for  our  school  and  our  students  that 
is  unlike  anything  else  offered  in  this 
country.” 

Goodwin  agrees.  “Collaboration 
with  artists  is  what  goodwater  has 
been  engaged  in  since  Roger 
Bywater  and  1 opened  the  gallery  in 
2001.  This  new  arrangement  wifi 
continue  the  tradition  of  providing  a 
storefront  space  in  downtown  To- 
ronto where  ideas  get  tested  in  a lab- 
oratory-like context.” 

Fine  art  professor  Nestor  Kruger, 
a longtime  collaborator  with 
goodwater,  says  the  partnership  will 
be  a unique  opportunity  for  both 
parties.  Goodwin  has  a reputation 
for  producing  exhibits  that  are  chal- 
lenging and  provocative  and  has  al- 
ways encouraged  artists  to  consider 
the  gallery  as  a kind  of  testing 
ground,  he  says. 

“It’s  exciting  to  imagine  a new  re- 
lationship with  U of  G,  which  has  a 
similar  history  of  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  re-examine  their  standard 
methods  of  working  and  to  develop 
new  ways  of  thinking.” 

The  art  community  will  also  ben- 
efit, adds  Kruger.  The  new  gallery 
will  endorse  cultural  explora- 
tion and  provide  a space  where  such 
exploration  can  be  rendered  mean- 
ingful, he  says. 


Students  to  Unveil 
Designs  for  Square 

LA  students  map  future  for  downtown  Guelph  hub 


I BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

St.  George’s  Square,  the  hub 
of  downtown  Guelph,  is  slated 
I for  redevelopment  in  the  future,  and 
! a group  of  U of  G students  are 
j getting  a head  start  envisioning  what 
j it  should  look  like. 

About  50  fourth-year  landscape 
1 architecture  students  have  come  up 
with  conceptual  redesigns  for  the 
! square.  Their  designs,  which  include 
visuals,  3-D  models,  digital  model- 
ling and  hand  graphics,  will  be  on 
; display  at  a public  open  house  Oct. 

^ 29  from  3 to  5 p.m.  in  the  City  Hall 
! galleria.  The  students  will  formally 
present  their  ideas  from  5 to  7 p.m. 
“There’s  already  been  a lot  of  in- 
i terest  in  the  project,"  says  Pjof.  Lise 
Burcher,  Environmental  Design  and 
Rural  Development,  whose  class 
spearheaded  the  initiative. 

Some  downtown  business  own- 
ers, city  staff  members  and  council- 
lors and  members  of  the  Guelph 
Civic  League  got  a sneak  peek  at  the 
plans  during  a special  design  work- 
shop earlier  this  month,  and  the 
feedback  was  positive,  she  says. 


Working  in  teams  of  five,  the  stu- 
dents came  up  with  various  plans  for 
the  popular  downtown  square.  They 
also  researched  the  history  of  the 
square,  created  delineation  maps 
and  figures,  and  even  conducted 
on-site  interviews  to  gain  a public 
perspective. 

Although  their  plans  focus  on  St. 
George’s  Square,  the  study  did  take 
into  consideration  the  entire  down- 
town and  surrounding  neighbour- 
hoods, says  Burcher. 

“We  wanted  to  ensure  that  all 
connectivity  issues  are  addressed  in 
the  designs.” 

One  group  of  students  has  cre- 
ated a website  that  includes  back- 
ground on  the  square  and  the 
project,  as  well  as  blogs  about  their 
progress. 

“Because  the  square  is  such  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  city,  we  believe  this 
project  should  be  open  to  the  entire 
community  for  discussion  and  in- 
terpretation,” says  Burcher.  “We 
welcome  any  and  all  comments, 
concerns  or  thoughts  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  this 
initiative.” 


after  hours 


MEGAN  BRODIE 

| On-campus  co-op  co-ordinator  in  Co-operative  Education 
i and  Career  Services,  joined  U of  G in  1998 
1 Many  people  take  up  run- 
ning to  improve  their  health 
I or  lose  weight,  but  Megan 
Brodie  started  lacing  up  her 
running  shoes  a few  years 
ago  with  a different  goal  in 
mind.  She  wanted  to  raise 
money  for  the  Spinal  Mus- 
cular Atrophy  Association  of 
Canada  after  her  niece  was 
diagnosed  with  the  disease. 

“My  niece  was  born  in 
November  2004,  was  diag- 
nosed at  six  months  and  passed  away  at  nine  months," 
says  Brodie.  “Although  most  people  haven’t  heard  of  this 
disease,  one  in  40  people  actually  carry  the  gene." 

Some  cases  of  the  disease  are  more  severe  than  others, 
but  most  children  diagnosed  before  the  age  of  two  will 
1 die  soon  after  the  diagnosis,  she  says.  Children  with  a 
milder  form  can  live  into  adulthood  but  may  need  to  use 
a wheelchair  or  be  on  a ventilator. 

“There’s  currently  no  treatment  or  cure  — only  in- 
terventions that  help  with  some  of  the  symptoms,”  she 
says. 

After  seeing  how  devastating  the  disease  can  be, 
Brodie  and  her  family  decided  to  take  part  in  the  Rebecca 
Run,  an  annual  fundraiser  for  the  association.  She  has 
run  or  walked  in  this  event  every  year  since  her  niece  was 
bom.  (For  information  about  next  year’s  run,  visit 
www.rebeccarun.com.) 

To  help  improve  her  endurance,  Brodie  joined  the 
“Better  ‘U’”  learn-to-run  program  on  campus  and  com- 
pleted a couple  of  five-kilometre  races.  Now  that  she’s 
expecting  her  third  child  (due  in  March),  she  has  cut 
back  on  her  workouts  and  has  joined  the  “Better  ‘U’” 
power- walking  program.  “It’s  a slower  pace,  and  I can  go 
as  long  as  I feel  comfortable.” 

When  she’s  not  on  the  run,  Brodie  enjoys  activities 
I with  her  sons:  Colin,  5,  and  Simon,  2. 

“They’re  a lot  of  fun,”  she  says.  “I’m  a proud  mom, 

' and  I really  cherish  the  time  I spend  with  them.” 

BLAIR  NONNECKE 

Faadty  member  in  the  Department  of  Computing  and 
| Information  Science  since  2001 
! When  Prof.  Blair  Nonnecke 
i was  11,  his  parents  bought 
. him  a small  kit  for  develop- 
| ing  film,  and  he  was  almost 
immediately  hooked. 

“There’s  something 
magical  about  being  in  a 
darkroom  and  printing 
your  own  photos,”  he  says. 

Nonnecke  continued 
shooting  and  printing  black 
and  white  photos  until 
about  nine  years  ago,  when 
the  quality  of  digital  cameras  improved. 

“At  that  point,  I started  shooting  digital  and  posting 
my  photos  online.” 

In  the  process,  he  connected  with  other  photogra- 
phers — including  many  in  the  Guelph  area  — who 
share  their  work  and  offer  each  other  feedback. 

Nonnecke  says  he  always  carries  a camera  with  him 
and  travels  with  his  laptop  so  he  can  easily  download  his 
work. 

"The  camera  is  really  a way  of  seeing  for  me.  If  I did 
not  have  a camera  in  my  hand,  I probably  wouldn’t  see 


Blair  Nonnecke 


Megan  Brodie 


or  notice  the  things  I take  photos  of.” 

Many  of  his  images  are  close-ups  that  look  almost 
like  abstract  paintings  — part  of  a rusted  car  in  a junk- 
yard, a corner  of  an  abandoned  building,  leaves  frozen  in 
ice. 

Nonnecke  finds  beauty  and  striking  images  in  unex- 
pected places.  He  recalls  a colleague  asking  him:  “Was 
that  you  bending  down  in  the  gutter?”  Yes,  it  was,  and  he  ’ 
was  taking  photos.  “For  people  who  do  this  kind  of  pho- 
tography, a junkyard  is  nirvana.” 

He  especially  likes  the  way  dull  or  rainy  days  change 
the  way  things  look.  "When  everyone  else  is  complaining 
about  the  rain,  I jump  up  and  say:  ‘I  have  to  find  a junk- 
yard.”’ 

After  some  60,000  digital  images,  however, 
Nonnecke  has  started  shooting  with  black  and  white  film 
again. 

“With  black  and  white,  you’re  simplifying  things,  and  i 
you  get  a much  different  look.  It’s  about  texture  and 
contrast  rather  than  colour." 

The  film  cameras  he  couldn’t  afford  when  he  was 
younger  have  now  come  down  in  price,  and  getting  back 
to  darkroom  work  has  only  increased  his  enthusiasm  for 
photography.  “I’ve  gone  over  the  edge,  actually,”  he 
jokes. 

To  view  samples  of  his  work,  visit  www.flickr.com/ 
photos/blairware. 


DAVID  JOHNSTON  MONJE 


PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of  Plant  Agrictdture 
David  Johnston  Monje’s  first 
encounter  with  underwater 
hockey  wasn’t  too  positive. 

He  was  a student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia 
at  the  time,  and  the  pool 
there  was  “really  too  deep  for 
me  to  have  fun,”  he  says. 

“The  flippers  also  cut  into 
my  feet  and  made  them 
bleed.” 

When  Johnston  Monje 
arrived  at  Guelph  two  years 
ago,  he  decided  to  give  the  sport  another  chance,  and  this 
time  he  found  flippers  that  didn’t  hurt  his  feet  and  a pool 
that  was  just  the  right  depth.  He’s  been  playing  with  the 
Guelph  Flounders  team  ever  since. 

In  underwater  hockey,  the  puck  is  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pool,  and  the  players  use  curved  sticks  to  push  it 
along  to  the  goals  at  either  end  of  the  pool.  They  wear 
gloves  and  flippers  plus  a mask  and  snorkel,  which  al- 
lows them  to  watch  what’s  happening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  when  they  surface  to  breathe. 

“Breathing  is  the  limiting  factor,”  says  Johnston 
Monje.  “If  you  get  the  puck  to  yourself,  you’re  going  to 
have  to  give  it  up  at  some  point  because  you’ll  run  out  of 
breath.  So  teamwork  is  essential.” 


Snorkelling  and  scuba  diving  are  also  activities  he  en- 
joys, but  underwater  hockey  has  an  added  appeal.  “I  like 
that  it’s  weird  — that’s  pretty  cool.  I like  the  social  as- 
pects, too.” 

The  sport  appeals  to  both  men  and  women.  At 
Guelph,  at  least  half  of  underwater  hockey  players  are  fe- 
male. 

The  Flounders  travel  to  several  tournaments  each 
year  and  host  a tournament  as  part  of  College  Royal. 

“We’re  not  heavily  competitive,”  says  Johnston 
Monje.  “Our  goal  is  to  have  fun  and  play  well  enough  to 
participate  in  the  tournaments.” 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Flounders,  send  email  to 
uwh_guelph@hotmail.com  or  check  out  their  page  on 
Facebook. 
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Newly  arrived  political  science  professor  Adam  Sneyd  looked  at  globalization,  cotton  and  poverty  south  of  the 
Sahara  for  his  doctoral  thesis,  research  that  took  him  to  Tanzania  and  Senegal,  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

Has  Globalization  Been 
Delivering  the  Goods? 

Political  scientist  looks  at  agencies,  practices  meant  to  spur  development 


Translated  Books 
Bring  Voices  From 
Around  the  World 

Found  in  translation:  prof  edits  book  series  that  expands 
Canadians’  access  to  works  by  international  authors 


Sometimes  life's  timing  is  just 
right.  Last  December,  Prof. 
Adam  Sneyd,  Political  Science,  was 
editing  a draft  of  his  PhD  dissertation 
when  a colleague  sent  him  an  ad  for  a 

faculty  position  at  Guelph. 

“He  said  it  could  have  been  writ- 
ten for  me,”  says  Sneyd.  “I  applied  for 
the  job,  was  interviewed  at  Guelph  in 
early  June,  successfully  defended  my 
dissertation  the  following  week  and 
received  a call  days  later  from  dean 
Alun  Joseph.  It  was  unbelievable.” 
Sneyd,  who  joined  U of  G in  July, 
specializes  in  international  political 
economy  and  development.  Origi- 
nally from  Collingwood,  he  earned 
his  undergraduate  degree  at  Queen’s 
University,  his  master’s  degree  at 
York  and  his  PhD  at  McMaster.  His 
doctoral  thesis  was  on  globalization, 
cotton  and  poverty  south  of  the  Sa- 
hara, research  that  took  him  to  Tan- 
zania and  Senegal. 

“There  are  many  new  institutions, 
ideas  and  power  relationships  in  the 
global  political  economy  that  bear  on 
the  potential  for  poverty  eradica- 
tion,” he  says.  “I  wanted  to  analyze 
how  these  new  phenomena  have 
altered  — or  haven’t  altered  — the 
historical  factors  that  have  impover- 
ished African  farmers  who  depend  on 
cotton.” 

For  example,  many  international 
cotton  traders  and  branded  apparel 
retailers  are  increasingly  making 
public  statements  about  social  and 
ecological  responsibility,  and  are 
developing  new  standards  and  codes 
to  advance  these  ends,  says  Sneyd. 

“Even  with  cotton,  there  are  many 
distinct  kinds  of  corporate  social  re- 
sponsibility (CSR).  I identified  a need 
for  more  nuance  and  more  talk  about 
the  specifics  of  how  CSR  can  help 
people  lead  lives  that  they  value 
more.  I worked  to  differentiate  and 
categorize  the  many  new  private 
standards  and  codes  that  have  a bear- 


ing on  African  cotton.  What  I discov- 
ered is  that  initiatives  that  rely  on 
hard-core  third-party  certification 
methods,  such  as  a certified  organic 
cotton  production  operation  in  west- 
ern Tanzania,  have  been  the  most  ef- 
fective when  it  comes  to  poverty.” 

He  notes  that  some  30  million 
people  are  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
pendent on  cotton  production  in  Af- 
rica. Their  livelihoods  are  affected 
not  just  by  the  subsidies  the  United 
States  has  lavished  on  its  cotton  pro- 
ducers, he  says.  Non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs)  such  as  Oxfam 
have  highlighted  the  ways  the  U.S. 
cotton  system  has  led  to  the  overpro- 
duction of  cotton,  the  dumping  of 
cotton  on  the  world  market  and  a 
lower  world  cotton  price. 

Although  this  system  has  reduced 
the  prices  Africa’s  cotton  exporters 
receive,  Sneyd  believes  it’s  only  one 
aspect  of  the  poverty  problem. 

“Researchers  have  been  arguing 
for  years  that  poverty  is  not  just  about 
money,  but  the  big  international 
NGOs  have  put  money  at  the  centre 
of  their  advocacy  campaigns  to  draw 
attention  to  the  plight  of  African  cot- 
ton growers.” 

Sneyd  says  he  worries  increasingly 
about  the  volatility  of  the  interna- 
tional cotton  price  as  global  com- 
modity prices  continue  to  rebound. 

“A  big  risk  of  higher  short-term 
cotton  prices  is  that  households 
south  of  the  Sahara  could  be  induced 
to  plant  a lot  more  cotton.  If  employ- 
ment news  out  of  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Union  continues 
to  be  grim,  we  might  have  a repeat  of 
2008,  when  the  floor  fell  out  of  the 
world  cotton  price  after  the  big 
brands  cut  back  on  their  orders  from 
Chinese  textile  and  apparel  manufac- 
turers. A lot  of  cotton  was  left  sitting 
unsold  at  African  ports.” 

Next  year,  Sneyd  plans  to  extend 
his  research  to  the  tropical  timber  in- 


dustry in  Cameroon. 

“I  want  to  look  at  areas  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  where  NGOs  such  as 
Greenpeace  and  corporations  that 
have  CSR  codes  are  active  and 
compare  those  with  areas  where  / 
they  are  not,”  he  says.  “This  analy- 
sis will  enable  me  to  evaluate  the 
ways  these  interventions  are  vari- 
ously effective  or  ineffective.” 

He  sees  this  research  as  an  im- 
portant way  to  assess  change. 

“In  many  places,  the  NGOs  and 
corporations  are  taking  on  roles 
once  handled  by  governments.  I 
want  to  listen  to  what  people  have 
to  say  about  these  developments  at 
the  country  level,  and  to  tell  the 
most  nuanced  and  clear  tales 
possible  about  how  globalization  is 
or  is  not  delivering  the  goods.” 

At  McMaster,  Sneyd  worked 
with  William  Coleman,  whom  he 
describes  as  “an  exemplar  of  the 
Canadian  political  economy  tradi- 
tion and  a serious  expert  on  global- 
ization and  public  policy.  I had  an 
amazing  supervisor,  and  I hope  to 
be  able  to  emulate  his  approach  to 
graduate  supervision,  research  and 
collegiality." 

Here  at  Guelph,  Sneyd  has  set- 
tled into  his  new  position  and  says 
he’s  found  “a  real  sense  of  commu- 
nity in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science.  Everyone  has  been  very  j 
welcoming,  the  doors  are  open  and 
the  environment  is  positive.” 

This  semester,  he’s  teaching  a 
graduate  seminar  on  the  politics  of 
development  and  underdevelop- 
ment, and  an  undergraduate 
seminar  in  the  international  devel- 
opment studies  program. 

In  his  free  time,  he  enjoys  run- 
ning and  wilderness  adventures, 
but  his  first  love  is  the  trumpet. 

“I  had  to  set  it  down  to  finish 
the  PhD,"  he  says,  “but  the  time  has 
come  to  pick  it  up  again.” 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

CAN  YOU  TRULY  understand 
another  culture  if  you  can’t 
read  its  literature?  Prof.  Stephen 
Henighan,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, doesn’t  think  so.  That’s  why 
he’s  been  discouraged  to  see  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  foreign 
books  being  translated  into  English 
over  the  years,  especially  in  Canada. 

“One  of  the  difficulties  in  Canada 
is  that  our  government  doesn’t  have 
a program  that  funds  translating 
j books  from  other  countries  into 
English,”  says  Henighan.  “Both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom give  out  funding  for  these 
translations,  but  Canada  has  to  rely 
on  other  countries  to  choose  what 
writing  we  get  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.  And  because  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  British  are  translating 
less  than  before,  in  many  ways  we’re 
more  insulated  than  in  the  past.” 

For  the  past  three  years,  he’s  been 
doing  his  bit  to  help  change  that.  In 
2006,  he  was  approached  by  Wind- 
sor publisher  Daniel  Wells,  whose 
company,  Biblioasis,  puts  out  about 
10  books  a year.  Wells  was  interested 
in  doing  a series  of  translated  books 
and  hoped  Henighan,  who  speaks 
several  languages,  would  take  on  the 
task  of  editing  them. 

They  were  both  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  extra  costs  they’d  face: 

! there  would  be  no  government 
grants  for  books  by  non-Canadian 
authors,  and  they’d  have  to  pay  for 
English-language  publishing  rights 
and  for  the  translations  to  be  done. 
But  Henighan  and  Wells  believed 
the  effort  and  expense  would  be  well 
worth  it. 

“We’re  doing  two  books  a year  in 
this  international  translation  series,” 
says  Henighan.  “That  may  not  seem 
like  a lot,  but  it’s  quite  a long  process 
i to  select  a book,  negotiate  with  the 
author  or  the  author’s  agent  to  buy 
the  English  rights  and  then  arrange 
for  the  translation  to  be  done.  And 
of  course  there’s  always  something 
that  goes  wrong  or  takes  longer  than 
you  expect.” 

The  first  book  in  the  series  was  a 
collection  of  poetry  called  I Wrote 
Stone  by  Polish  journalist  Ryszard 
Kapuscinski,  who  died  while  the 
translated  work  was  in  production. 
Next  up  was  a book  by  a young  man 
Henighan  had  met  in  Africa.  Using 
the  single  name  Ondjaki,  he  had 


published  10  books,  but  this  was  his 
first  in  English.  The  book,  Good 
Morning  Comrades,  is  about  a group 
of  Angolan  schoolchildren  whose 
teachers  are  from  Cuba  and  the  les- 
sons they  learn  from  each  other. 

The  third  book  was  translated 
from  German  but  was  actually  writ- 
ten by  a Canadian  — Hans  Eichner, 
who  was  head  of  the  German  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Toronto 
for  many  years  and  whose  wife.  Prof. 
Kari  Grimstad,  taught  German  at 
Guelph  for  more  than  three  decades. 

Eichner’s  novel,  Kahn  and 
Engelmann,  about  a Jewish  commu- 
nity in  Vienna  before  the  Nazis  took 
over,  was  a critical  success  in  Ger- 
many. The  English  version,  which 
got  a good  review  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  and  has  been  called  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  Holocaust  literature,  is 
selling  well  in  Jewish  communities 
in  the  United  States,  says  Henighan. 

The  fourth  book  in  the  series  was 
published  just  a few  weeks  ago. 
Dance  With  Snakes  is  by  Horacio 
Castellanos  Moya,  a writer  from  El 
Salvador  who  writes  in  Spanish.  He 
and  Henighan  had  met  in  Costa  Rica 
jn  2003,  and  Moya  visited  U of  G in 
2005. 

Now  that  the  series  can  boast  of 
several  well-received  volumes,  it’s 
getting  more  attention,  says 
Henighan,  who  volunteers  his  time 
to  work  on  the  books  and  does  some 
of  the  translations  himself. 

“We  get  emails  from  writers 
around  the  world  interested  in  hav- 
ing their  books  published  in 
English.” 

Next  year’s  publishing  schedule 
includes  a 1940s  novel  called  The  Ac- 
cident by  Romanian  writer  Mihail 
Sebastian  and  Black  Alley  by  Quebec 
author  Mauricio  Segura,  who  is 
originally  from  Chile.  The  latter  was 
translated  from  French  by  Prof. 
Dawn  Comelio,  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

“Working  on  this  has  been  a real 
adventure,”  says  Henighan.  “It  puts 
you  in  touch  with  people  from  all 
walks  of  life." 

It  also  brings  him  a lot  of  satisfac- 
tion. “I’m  giving  people  opportuni- 
ties to  expand  their  horizons  and  see 
the  world  from  another  point  of 
view,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  My  goal 
is  to  break  down  insularity  and  chal- 
lenge people’s  assumptions  by  let- 
ting them  hear  these  other  voices.” 
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Wrongful  Convictions 
Focus  of  Discussion 


Continued  from  page  1 


The  chair  holder  will  also  collab- 
orate with  faculty  and  students,  give 
seminars  and  workshops,  and  pro- 
vide guidance  to  graduate  students. 

“For  students  enrolled  in  the  jus- 
I tice  studies  program,  the  opportu- 
j nity  to  learn  from  someone  with 
I real-life  experience  in  the  field  adds  a 
dimension  to  their  education  that 
cannot  be  found  in  a textbook,”  he 
says. 

Sheldrick  adds  that  the  chair  po- 
sition will  also  enrich  conversations 
among  researchers  and  create  new 
I ways  of  transferring  knowledge 
I across  institutions. 

“This  will  transform  the  learning 
experience  for  thousands  of  stu- 
dents,” says  Ryan  Truscott,  Steven 
Truscott’s  son.  “It  will  also  ensure 
j that  Guelph’s  research  initiatives  in 
| law,  justice  and  public  policy  make 
the  greatest  possible  contribution  to 
community  well-being  by  focusing 
on  our  criminal  justice  system  — 
where  it  succeeds  and  where  it  fails 


— so  that  new  ideas  can  lead  to  new 
improvements.” 

Fundraising  efforts  for  the 
Truscott  Initiative  will  be  continual. 
The  initiative  will  be  formally 
launched  Nov.  6 with  a public  panel 
discussion  on  the  ramifications  of 
wrongful  convictions.  It  will  feature 
Steven  and  Marlene  Truscott  and 
their  family;  Irwin  Coder,  former 
minister  of  justice  and  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Canada;  Hersh  Wolch,  a 
member  of  the  Truscott  legal  team; 
and  Mac  Steinberg,  a former  prison 
chaplain. 

The  panel  discussion  will  be 
moderated  by  U of  G graduate  David 
Akin,  national  affairs  correspondent 
for  Canwest  News. 

The  event  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Room  104  of  Rozanski  Hall.  Tickets 
are  $20  in  advance  or  $25  at  the 
door.  Tickets  and  more  information 
are  available  online  at  www.alumni. 
uoguelph.ca/involved/involved_ 
truscott_panel.shtml. 


High  Marks  Reflect 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  in 
November  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right  answer 
by  Oct.  30  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 
56039.  The  following  people  correctly  identified  the  Oct.  14  photo  as  the  Crop  Science  Building:  Ray 
Hutchison,  Fang  Shi  and  Kimberly  Marchand.  In  last  issue’s  list  of  people  who  correctly  identified  the  Sept. 
30  photo,  Marlene  Eberhardt’s  name  was  inadvertently  left  out.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 


Planning,  Quality 

Continued  from  page  1 


vYve  tepon  card  special  issue.  “ A 
Quiet  Campus  Revolution”  focuses 
j on  how  Guelph  is  rethinking  the  way 
i it  teaches  undergraduates. 

Fourth-year  B.Sc.  student  Na- 
than Lachowsky  and  fourth-year 
B.Comm.  student  Gavin  Armstrong 
i were  interviewed  and  photographed 
I for  the  story.  It  also  quotes 
i Summerlee  and  Prof.  Maureen 
I Mancuso,  provost  and  vice-presi- 
j dent  (academic). 

Simon  Beck,  editor  of  the  special 
J issue,  also  highlights  Guelph's  ef- 
j forts,  saying  the  University  has  “em- 
; barked  on  a bold  mission  to 
reimagine  the  way  it  teaches  under- 
graduates.” 

Having  U of  G singled  out  for  the 
quality  of  its  undergraduate  experi- 
ence and  efforts  to  rethink  how  it 
1 teaches  is  “immensely  satisfying,” 


says  Mancuso.  “Our  position  as  a 
leader  is  the  result  of  careful  aca- 
demic planning,  starting  with  our 
preparations  for  the  double  cohort 
and  continuing  today  with  inte- 
grated planning.  But  above  all,  it’s  a 
testament  to  the  quality  and  dedica- 
tion of  our  faculty.” 

In  all,  the  University  earned  four 
A-pluses,  nine  A’s  and  1 5 A-minuses 
on  its  report  card. 

U of  G professors  received  A’s  for 
subject  knowledge,  teaching  quality 
and  availability  to  students.  The 
University  also  got  top  grades  for  ac- 
ademic reputation,  quality  of  its 
teaching  libraries,  sense  of  commu- 
nity and  personal  safety,  and  toler- 
ance for  diverse  opinions  and  ideas. 
It  was  also  highly  rated  for  its  extra- 
curricular activities,  student  services 
and  helpfulness  of  staff. 


At  Guelph  Publication  Schedule 

Issue  Date 

Deadline 

Issue  Date 

Deadline 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  3 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  5 

Nov.  25 

Nov.  17 

Jan.  27 

Jan.  19 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  1 

Feb. 10 

Feb.  2 

Wellington  Hall  Academy 

A Private  Co-Educational  Day  School 
for  the  Average  to  Gifted  Student 


1 Enriched  academic  curriculum 
' Arts  Program  including: 
Drama,  Dance,  Choral, 
Instrumental  Music 
' Athletic  Program  including: 
Gym,Track  and  Field.  Curling, 
Cross-Country  Skiing 
i Maximum  Class  Size 
10  Students 

' Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten, 
Grades  1-8 


519-823-2278 

5420  Hwy  6 (just  North  ofWoodlawn) 

On  the  grounds  o(  the  Ignatius  Jesuit  Centre  of  Guelph 

www.weHingtonhall.org 


GET  ON  BOARD  WITH 
OUR  NEW  BUS  SERVICE 

NEW  GO  BUS  SERVICE  BETWEEN  WATERLOO  AND  MISSISSAUGA 
STARTS  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  2009 

You  wanted  more  ways  to  get  on  the  GO  - now  you  have  it! 

Our  brand  new  25-Waterloo  bus  route  will  serve  the  University  of  Waterloo,  Wilfrid  laurier 
University,  Kitchener  Bus  Terminal  at  Charles  & Ontario,  SmartCentres  Cambridge  at 
Hespeler  Rd.  & Hwy.  401,  Aberfoyle  GO  Park  & Ride,  Milton  Park  & Ride/Carpool  Lot  at 
R.R.  25  & Hwy.  401,  and  the  Square  One  GO  Bus  Terminal,  seven  days  a week. 

Guelph  students  and  staff  can  get  to  the  University  of  Waterloo  or  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
by  connecting  with  the  29-University  of  Guelph  GO  Bus  service  at  Square  One  or  Aberfoyle 
GO  Park  & Ride,  or  with  46-Hwy.  407  West  GO  Bus  service  at  the  Aberfoyle  GO  Park  & Ride. 

SAVE  WITH  A GO  STUDENT  ID 

Full-time  students  save  on  10-ride  tickets  and  monthly  passes  with  a GO  Student  ID. 

GET  OUT  OF  YOUR  CAR  AND  GET  ON  THE  GO. 

FOR  MORE  INFO  VISIT  GOTRANSIT.COM  OR  GIVE  US  A CALL. 

SIGN  UP  FOR  E-NEWS  AND  RECEIVE  CUSTOMIZED  INFO. 


GET  ON  THE 


41 6 869  3200  1 888  GET  ON  GO  (438  6646)  TTY  1 800  387  3652 
Pour  plus  de  renselgnements.  veulllez  visiter  le  site  gotransit.com  ou 
composer  un  des  numdros  cl-dessus. 


-'m'- 

METROLINX 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Four  rimmed  Yokohama  Ice  Guard 
IG-20  tires,  size  205/60R16  92/R, 
driven  only  one  winter  on  Mazda  3 
Sport,  Ext.  53347  or  519-763-8733. 


2003  Kia  Rio,  five-speed,  four  doors, 
120,000  kilometres,  safety-checked 
and  e-tested,  519-821-7652. 


Kenmore  tabletop  humidifier,  used 
only  once,  Ext.  56580. 


Four-bedroom  family  house  on 
King  Street,  2Vi  baths,  two  kitchens, 
walkout  basement,  terraced  and 
beautifully  landscaped  lot,  fenced 
backyard,  close  to  Wolfond  Park  on 
river  and  downtown,  view  at  www. 
160kingst.com,  Anne  or  Bob,  519- 
823-5192  evenings. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  executive  home  in 
south  end  of  Guelph  (Pine  Ridge 
subdivision),  close  to  campus,  four 
baths,  finished  walkout  basement, 
backs  onto  conservation  trails,  dou- 
ble garage,  available  Nov.  1 to  April 
30,  2010  (dates  negotiable),  $2,250  a 
month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  54828  or 
519-829-8382. 


Four-bedroom  executive  home  in 
Kortright  Hills,  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished, 2 '/i  baths,  five  appliances, 


central  air,  alarm,  garage,  private 
deck  and  landscaped  yard,  close  to 
parks,  conservation  area,  schools 
and  YMCA,  suitable  for  staff  and 
faculty,  will  accept  short-term  leases 
from  one  month,  available  Dec.  1, 
$1,875  a month  plus  utilities  for 
lease  of  six  months  or  more,  Dave, 
5 1 9-830-8656  or  ruseld@gmail.com. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  heritage 
house  with  two  studies  and  two 
baths,  walking  distance  to  campus, 
available  Nov.  20  to  March  31, 2010, 
519^824-9203  or  send  email  to 
ncarson@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  5 1 9-836-6745  or 
fhmoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  seeks  participants 
for  study  on  organic  consumers, 
must  consume  organic  food  at  least 
once  a week,  must  be  primarily 
responsible  for  purchase  of  food  in 
your  household  and  must  be  a 
woman  between  25  and  65,  $50  gift 
certificate  for  participating,  send 
name  and  telephone  number  to 
jsheeshk@uoguelph.ca  or  wintera 
@uoguelph.ca. 


Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  seeks  volunteers 
for  study  on  "Sex,  Health  and  You,” 
one  hour  required,  $10  gift  card  for 
participating,  send  email  to  body 
comp@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


In-home  pet-sitting  and  house-sit- 
ting services  by  veterinary  students, 
519-829-2196  or  visit  the  website 
www.vetsitters.com  to  arrange  free 
consultation. 


Flute,  clarinet  and  saxophone  les- 
sons on  campus  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days, 519-748-2882  or  aklaehn@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  email  to  l.gra- 
ham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


For  information 
about  paid 
advertising  in 
At  Guelph,  call 
Scott  Anderson  at 
519-827-9169. 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obligation  quote 


Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

p. &&& 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

w.economlcalinsurance  com 


branching  out 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  one  in  a series 
of  columns  highlighting  some  of 
the  tree  species  found  on  campus. 
It  is  written  by  certified  arborist 
Rob  Shaw-Lukavsky,  a gardener  in 
the  Grounds  Department. 

I 

WHITE  BIRCH,  or  “paper 
birch,"  is  not  an  unusual 
tree.  In  fact,  it’s  probably  one  of  the 
most  easily  identified  trees  and  can 
be  found  in  many  residential  yards. 
What’s  unusual  about  the  tree  on 
Johnston  Green  (directly  opposite 
McGilvray  Street)  is  its  sheer  size. 

White  birches  aren’t  especially 
suited  to  urban  life.  They  tend  to 
prefer  the  cool,  wet  conditions  typi- 
cal of  more  central  and  northern  ar- 
eas of  Ontario.  In  ideal  conditions, 
white  birches  can  grow  much  larger 
than  the  Johnston  Green  tree,  but 
it’s  impressive  and  uncommon  to 
see  such  a large  specimen  in  the  city, 
where  the  heat  and  relatively  dry 
conditions  can  make  for  weak  vig- 
; our  and  poor  health.  Growing  con- 
j ditions  alone  aren’t  enough  to  kill 
I these  trees,  however.  When  they’re 
i also  attacked  by  pests,  the  com- 
bined stresses  can  be  too  much. 


The  Johnston  Green  tree  owes 
much  to  the  wide  green  space  and 
low  ground  where  it’s  growing.  The 
tree  is  unmistakable  with  its  bright 
white  bark  standing  out  even  against 
a backdrop  of  snow. 

A closer  look  shows  this  tree  to  be 
a bit  more  of  a battle-weary  survivor 
than  a classic  specimen.  The  trunk 
has  several  large  old  cavities  that  var- 
ious creatures  no  doubt  call  home. 
And  the  oddly  twisted  canopy  is  evi- 
dence of  the  tree’s  long  battle  with 
birch  pests.  Despite  all  this,  the  tree 
is  still  fairly  healthy. 

White  birch  has  a long  history  of 
human  uses,  mostly  originating  with 
native  Americans.  The  bark  tears  off 
in  long  sheets  and  was  used  for  lin- 
ing canoe  hulls.  The  sheets  are  also  a 
fairly  good  form  of  writing  parch- 
ment, which  is  where  the  species  gets 
its  “paper”  common  name. 

It's  important  to  note  that  this 
tree  is  a native  species  of  white  birch. 
A close  cousin  is  the  European  white 
birch,  which  is  even  less  suited  to  ur- 
ban life.  The  two  species  look  similar 
and  are  often  confused.  If  you’re 
looking  to  plant  a white  birch,  be 
sure  to  buy  native  and  local. 


Gerald  neufeld.  conductor 

ALISON  MACNtILL  ACCOMPANIST 


Saturday  November  7 2009 

at  8 pm 
Podium  Talk!  7 -7:30  pm 

SERIES  TICKETS:  $100, 4 tickets  to  this  concert  S100 
SINGLE  TICKETS:  $30/525  Adults  | $10  Students  | $5  eyeGO 
Order  by  phone:  519-763-3000  or  toll-free  1-877-520-2408 
or  online  at  www.rlverrun.ca 


River  Run  Centre 


GALA 

CELEBRATION 


Special  Cues  It 

The  Guelph  Youth  Singers 
Oancetheatre  David  Earle 
Musica  Viva  Orchestra 


GUELPH  POULTRY  GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  From  Our  Kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  & Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  & Cashews 
• Store-Made  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 
“ Fast  food  goes  gourmet ” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

Mon.-Wed  9-7 

Sr Fr  S3  519-763-2284 

Sun.  Closed 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a work- 
shop on  gulls  Nov.  20  from  9 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.,  with  a day  field  trip  to  the 
Niagara  River  and  Niagara  Falls 
planned  for  Nov.  21  at  8 a.m.  Cost  is 
$95.  Registration  deadline  is  Nov.  6. 


“Winter  Trees”  is  the  focus  of  a 
workshop  with  Josh  Sayers.  Three 
session  times  are  available:  Nov.  28 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  and  Nov.  29  from  9 
a.m.  to  noon  or  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is 
$55.  Register  by  Nov.  13. 


Dufflebag  Theatre’s  A Christmas 
Carol  runs  Nov.  10  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  52358. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  its  annual  "Beyond  the  Frame” 
party  and  auction  Nov.  14.  Doors 
open  at  5:30  p.m.  Visit  www.msac. 
uoguelph.ca/auction2009.htm  for 
more  information. 


The  art  centre  presents  Ivan  Jurakik, 
curator  at  Cambridge  Galleries,  dis- 
cussing his  career  as  an  artist,  writer 
and  curator  Nov.  2 at  2:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Oct.  29  with  the  Al 
Henderson  Trio,  Nov.  5 with  vocal- 
ist Wasanti  Paranjape  and  Nov.  12 
with  the  Vince  Goobie  Trio.  The 
concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 


“Docurama,”  a free  film  series  spon- 
sored by  the  U of  G Library  and  the 
Central  Student  Association,  contin- 
ues Nov.  4 with  Food  Inc.  and  Nov. 
11  with  Rethink  Afghanistan  at  7 
p.m.  in  Thombrough  1307. 


The  film  series  hosted  by  the  School 
of  Languages  and  Literatures  and  the 
Consulate  of  Spain  presents  Los  otros 
(with  English  subtitles)  Nov.  10  at  7 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  316. 


CONFERENCE 


The  Department  of  Geography’s 
second  annual  interdisciplinary 
psychogeography  graduate  student 
conference  runs  Nov.  6 and  7.  The 
theme  is  “Psychogeographies  of  Pos- 
sibility: Reimagining  Spaces  in  Criti- 
cal Times.”  The  conference  will  fea- 
ture keynote  speakers,  presentations 
and  roundtable  discussions.  Regis- 
tration is  free.  For  more  details,  visit 
www.  uoguelph.ca/-  psychgeo. 


LECTURES 


The  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia 
Association  and  the  Political  Science 
Society  host  a talk  by  Prof.  Fred 
Eidlin,  Political  Science,  on  “Who  Is 
Running  Russia?  The  Medvedev- 
Putin  Tandemocracy”  Oct.  29  at  7 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  224. 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures and  the  Improvisation,  Com- 
munity and  Social  Practice  research 
project  present  McGill  University 
communications  professor  Will 
Straw  discussing  “Letters  of  Intro- 
duction: Film  Credits  and  City- 
scapes” Oct.  30  at  3 p.m.  in 
McLaughlin  Library  384. 


Richard  Sandbrook,  a political  sci- 
ence professor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  will  give  U of  G’s  2009 
Hopper  Lecture  Nov.  3 at  5:30  p.m. 
in  OVC  1714.  His  topic  is  “Alterna- 
tive Development  Strategies  in  an 
Era  of  Ideological  Flux.” 


The  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  hosts  the 
annual  Harshman  Lecture  Nov.  5 at 
7 p.m.  at  the  Best  Western  Royal 
Brock  Hotel  and  Conference  Centre. 
Robbie  Gilligan,  vice-president  of 
the  Childwatch  Internationa]  Re- 
search Network  and  a professor  at 
Trinity  College  Dublin,  will  discuss 
“Help  in  Times  of  Distress:  What 
Children  and  Families  Need.” 


Caft  Philosophique,  a lecture  series 
hosted  by  the  College  of  Arts  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Bookshelf,  pres- 
ents chief  information  officer  and 
chief  librarian  Michael  Ridley  dis- 
cussing "Beyond  Literacy:  Are  Read- 
ing and  Writing  Doomed?”  Nov.  10 
at  7 p.m.  at  the  Bookshelf  eBar. 


The  College  of  Biological  Science’s 
2009  Roy  C.  Anderson  Memorial 
Lecture  in  Parasitology  is  Nov.  12  at 
noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Microbiol- 
ogist Peter  Greenberg  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Seattle,  will  dis- 
cuss “Sociomicrobiology:  Bacterial 
Communication,  Territoriality  and 
Societal  Organization.” 


GWPI’s  Distinguished  Lecturer 
Series  presents  theoretical  physicist 
William  Unruh  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  Nov.  24  at  4 p.m. 
at  the  Best  Western  Royal  Brock 
Hotel  and  Conference  Centre.  His 
topic  is  “Deaf  and  Dumb  Holes  — 
Analogs  to  White  and  Black  Holes.” 


NOTICES 


President  Alastair  Summerlee  and 
provost  Maureen  Mancuso  host  a 
“Rumour  Mill”  forum  Oct.  28  at 
noon  in  science  complex  1511. 


Canada  Savings  Bonds  are  on  sale 
until  Oct.  31,  and  U ofG  is  offering 
all  employees  the  opportunity  to  buy 
them  through  payroll  deduction. 
For  details,  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
hr/cansavingsbonds.php. 


To  celebrate  its  30th  anniversary,  the 
Stress  Management  and  High  Per- 
formance Clinic  is  offering  two  free 
sessions  Nov.  4 to  mark  Interna- 
tional Stress  Awareness  Day.  “How 
Can  I Manage  Stress?"  runs  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.  in  UC  103.  “Relax!” 
runs  from  7 to  9 p.m.  in  UC  441  and 
requires  a pillow  and  towel/exercise 
mat.  The  clinic’s  regular  programs 


continue  with  the  four-session 
“Managing  Headaches”  starting 
Nov.  3 at  7:30  p.m.  and  “Stress  Less 
for  Tests”  Nov.  10  and  12  at  5:30 
p.m.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662. 


The  Department  of  Geography’s 
sixth  annual  United  Way  book  sale 
runs  Nov.  2 and  3 from  8 a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  in  the  University  Centre  court- 
yard. To  donate  used  fiction,  contact 
Marie  Puddister  at  Ext.  52175  or 
mpuddist@uoguelph.ca. 


SEMINARS 


Iowa  State  University  horticulture 
professor  Kathleen  Delate  discusses 
“Advancing  Organic  Agriculture 
Through  Science-Based  Results: 
Lessons  From  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity” Oct.  28  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Thombrough  1307. 


Jack  Imhof  of  Trout  Canada  is  guest 
speaker  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
grative Biology’s  “Loaves  and 
Fishes”  seminar  series  Oct.  29.  His 
topic  is  “The  Link  Between  Aquatic 
Habitat  and  Natural  Channel  Pro- 
cesses.” The  series  continues  Nov.  5 
with  post-doc  Chris  Cooper  discuss- 
ing “How  Important  Is  the  Skin  for  a 
Hermaphrodite,  Log-Dwelling  Am- 
phibious Fish?”and  Nov.  12  with  Art 
Timmerman  of  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Natural  Resources  on  “Imple- 
menting the  Grand  River  Fisheries 
Management  Plan:  Fisheries  Re- 
search Needs.”  The  seminars  are  at  4 
p.m.  in  science  complex  1511. 


The  Department  of  Economics  sem- 
inar series  continues  Oct.  30  with  Lu 
Han  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
considering  “Search  and  Matching 
in  the  Market  for  Existing  Homes” 
and  Nov.  6 with  Dwayne  Benjamin 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  on 
“Evaluating  the  Impact  of  a Targeted 
Land  Distribution  Program:  Evi- 
dence From  Vietnam.”  On  Nov.  13, 
the  topic  is  “A  Multi-Sectoral 
Approach  to  the  U.S.  Great  Depres- 
sion” with  Jim  MacGee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario.  The 
seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  304. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology’s 
plant  biology  seminar  series  Nov.  2 
is  Prof.  Paul  Goodwin,  Environmen- 
tal Sciences,  explaining  “Systemic 
Acquired  Resistance  and  Induced 
Systemic  Resistance  Against  Foliar 
Diseases  of  Agrostis  stolonifera  and 
Nicotiana  benthamiana."  On  Nov.  9, 
Prof.  George  Harauz  discusses 
“Myelin  and  Multiple  Sclerosis  — of 
Brains  and  Plants.”  The  seminars  are 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  science  complex 
2315. 


The  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy seminar  series  presents  Aneil 
Agrawal  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  explaining  “The  Ins  and 
Outs  of  Mutation  Load”  Nov.  3.  On 
Nov.  10,  the  topic  is  “Does  Dispersal 


Shape  Community  Structure?  A 
Regional  Perspective  on  Lake  Com- 
munities” with  Shelley  Amott  of 
Queen’s  University.  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 2315. 


Nigel  Smith,  director  of  the 
SNOLAB  International  Under- 
ground Science  Facility,  is  guest 
speaker  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics seminar  series  Nov.  3.  On  Nov. 
10,  Allan  Griffin  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  presents  “101  Years  of  Liq- 
uid Helium:  Celebrating  Research 
by  Canadians.”  The  seminars  are  at  4 
p.m.  in  science  complex  1511. 


Guest  speaker  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology’s 
distinguished  speaker  series  Nov.  4 is 
Lewis  Kay,  who  holds  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Biochemistry  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  His  topic 
is  “The  Development  and  Applica- 
tion of  NMR  Spectroscopy  for  the 
Study  of  Protein  Structure  and 
Dynamics.”  The  seminar  begins  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
seminar  series  continues  Nov.  13 
with  PhD  student  Andres  Diaz  dis- 
cussing “Equine  Rhinitis  A Virus: 
Molecular  Characterization  and 
Pathogenesis  in  Experimentally 
Infected  Ponies”  at  1 1 a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2106. 


SYMPOSIUM 


U of  G and  Backyard  Bounty  host 
“Opportunities  for  Action:  An 
Urban  Agriculture  Symposium” 
Nov.  20  at  the  Arboretum.  Keynote 
speaker  is  Prof.  Karen  Landman, 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development.  To  register,  visit 
www.backyardbounty.ca/content/ 
opportunities-action-urban-agri- 
culture-symposium. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Details  and  registration  for  the  fol- 
lowing Teaching  Support  Services 
events  can  be  found  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  questions, 
call  Mary  Nairn  at  Ext.  53571. 


Prof.  Julia  Christensen  Hughes, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Management 
and  Economics,  presents  “Combat- 
ting Student  Cynicism,  Attitudes  of 
Entitlement  and  Ingrained  Behav- 
iours: Encouraging  Academic  Integ- 
rity in  2009”  Oct.  28  at  1:30  p.m. 


On  Oct.  30,  University  professor 
emeritus  and  3M  Fellow  Trevor 
Dickinson  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering discusses  “Understanding 
Learning  Styles”  at  10  a.m. 


Upcoming  “Learning  Circle”  ses- 
sions include  “Community-Based 
Teaching  and  Learning”  Nov.  2, 
"Teaching  on  the  Edge”  Nov.  3, 
"Engaging  in  Education  Research” 
Nov.  4 and  “Transformative  Learn- 
ing” Nov.  9. 


For  instructors  using  Desire2Learn 
for  their  online  courses,  TSS  is  offer- 
ing “D2L  Starter  Kit”  Nov.  10  and 
25.  D2L  drop-in  clinics  continue 
Wednesdays  from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and 
Thursdays  from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in 
McLaughlin  Library  200-A. 


TSS’s  graduate  student  workshop 
series  presents  “What  Would  You 
Do  If . . .?  An  Exploration  of  Ethical 
Principles  for  Teaching  in  Higher 
Education”  Nov.  2. 


THEATRE 


Guelph’s  theatre  studies  program 
presents  Unity  (1918),  a Governor 
General’s  Award-winning  play  by 
Kevin  Kerr.  Directed  by  Prof.  Alan 
Filewod,  with  sets  and  costumes  by 
Prof.  Pat  Flood  and  lighting  by  Paul 
Ord,  the  play  runs  Nov.  9 to  14  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  George  Luscombe  Thea- 
tre. Tickets  are  $8  and  $10. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Edward  Olale,  Food,  Agricul- 
tural and  Resource  Economics,  is 
Nov.  4 at  9:30  a.m.  in  Rozanski  106. 
The  thesis  is  “Income  Diversifica- 
tion Among  Fishing  Communities 
in  Western  Kenya.”  The  advisers  are 
Profs.  Spencer  Henson  and  John 
Cranfield. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Benjamin  Authers,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  is  Nov.  16  at  10:45 
a.m.  in  MacKinnon  132.  The  thesis  is 
“‘This  Charter  Shall  be  Interpreted’: 
Canadian  Representations  of  Rights 
in  Law  and  Literature.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Ajay  Heble. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph/Wellington  chapter  of 
the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Ontario  will  host  “Gala  Royale  — 
Kick-Start  a Heart,”  a fundraising 
dinner  and  dance,  Feb.  6 at  Guelph 
Place.  Money  raised  will  be  used  to 
place  automated  external  defibril- 
lators throughout  the  community. 
For  more  information,  call  Sara 
Felske  at  519-837-4858. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  cele- 
brates its  30th  anniversary  with  a 
gala  performance  Nov.  7 at  8 p.m.  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  The  concert 
will  include  special  guest  appear- 
ances by  the  Guelph  Youth  Singers 
and  Dancetheatre  David  Earle.  A 
pre-concert  talk  begins  at  7 p.m.  For 
tickets,  call  519-763-3000. 


The  annual  Community  and  Volun- 
teer Education  series  presents  a day 
of  free  workshops  Nov.  7 from  9 a.m. 
to  3 p.m.  at  the  Evergreen  Seniors 
Centre.  To  reserve  a spot,  call 
519-822-0912  or  visit  www. 
volunteerguelphwellington.on.ca. 


The  2009  Canadian  Parrot  Confer- 
ence runs  Nov.  13  to  15  at  the  Holi- 
day Inn.  For  more  information,  visit 
2ww.canadianparrotconference.ca. 
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Changing  Livies 
Improving  Life 


War  and  pandemic  are  the  theme  of  the  theatre  studies  program’s  fall  production.  Unity  (1918),  a 
Governor-General’s  Award-winning  play  by  Kevin  Kerr.  Directed  by  Prof.  Alan  Filewod,  the  play  is  set  in  a 
small  Saskatchewan  town  that  is  transformed  when  soldiers  returning  home  from  the  First  World  War  bring 
the  Spanish  influenza  with  them.  Among  the  nine-member  student  cast  are  Vicki  Sullivan  and  Nick 
Nahwegahbow,  above.  The  play  runs  nightly  until  Nov.  14  at  the  George  Luscombe  Theatre.  Showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $8  and  $10. 


Campus  Consultations  Begin 
on  Secondary  Areas  of  Study 

First  of  two  town  hall  meetings  to  be  held  this  month  in  Rozanski  Hall 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

A WORKING  GROUP  charged  with 
reviewing  the  University’s 
secondary  areas  of  study  is  beginning 
a series  of  campus-wide  consul- 
tations this  month. 

Made  up  of  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents, the  group  will  meet  with 
deans’  councils,  department  curric- 
ulum committees,  program  counsel- 
lors, student  government  leaders 
and  registrarial  staff.  It  will  also  con- 
sult with  alumni. 

Group  members  are  gathering 
information  on  how  to  best  meet  the 
academic  objectives  of  all  secondary 
areas  of  study,  including  minors,  ar- 
eas of  emphasis  and  certificates. 

Two  town  hall  meetings  are  also 
planned,  with  the  first  set  for  Nov.  1 9 
at  5:30  p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
Rozanski  Hall.  The  second  will  be 
held  in  January. 

“We  thought  this  was  a good  way 
to  capture  feedback  and  other  points 
that  may  not  be  reflected  in  our 
other  formal  consultations,”  says 
Prof.  Serge  Desmarais,  associate 


vice-president  (academic),  who  is 
chairing  the  group.  “We  want  to  en- 
sure that  we’re  being  as  thorough 
and  as  inclusive  as  possible.” 

The  working  group  was  orga- 
nized last  spring  after  the  Board  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  (BUGS)  ap- 
proved in  principle  the  elimination 
of  minors  in  the  degree  programs 
and  then  members  of  Senate  sug- 
gested additional  consultation  was 
required. 

Currently,  the  University  offers 
more  than  50  minors,  many  of  which 
have  fewer  than  20  students.  Overall, 
fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  U of  G stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  a minor.  The 
combination  of  majors,  minors  and 
secondary  areas  of  studies  has  re- 
sulted in  a complex  curriculum 
structure  with  more  than  2,500 
combinations. 

Rather  than  focusing  on  minors, 
the  working  group  is  looking  at  all  is- 
sues related  to  secondary  areas  of 
study,  says  Desmarais.  This  may  in- 
clude examining  the  pedagogical 
reasons  for  secondary  areas  of  study, 
analyzing  the  number  of  students 


taking  minors,  and  reviewing  re- 
quirements for  minors  in  specific 
programs  and  the  curriculums  of 
programs  that  don’t  accommodate 
secondary  study  areas. 

Other  members  of  the  group  are 
BUGS  member  Prof.  Bill  Gardner, 
Computing  and  Information  Sci- 
ence; Patricia  Tersigni,  co-ordinator 
of  undergraduate  curriculum;  Prof. 
Pablo  Ramirez,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies;  Nathan  Lachoswky,  a CBS 
student  and  Central  Student  Associ- 
ation academic  commissioner;  Prof. 
Jonathan  Newman,  director  of  the 
School  of  Environmental  Sciences; 
Prof.  Clare  MacMartin,  associate 
dean  (academic)  of  the  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences; 
Nancy  Schmidt,  director  of  learning 
and  pedagogy  initiatives;  Allison 
Webb,  an  OVC  student  and  student 
senator;  and  BA  program  counsellor 
Donna  Reimer. 

The  group  is  scheduled  to  present 
a report  to  BUGS  in  late  March.  The 
report  and  any  subsequent  decisions 
will  also  be  presented  to  Senate  for 
discussion  and  decision. 


Maclean’s  Ranks 
U of  G Among 
Top  Universities 

Guelph  places  second  in  reputation , fourth  overall 


The  University  of  Guelph 
continues  to  be  one  of  Canada’s 
top  universities,  according  to  the 
annual  Maclean’s  rankings  released 
last  week.  U of  G placed  second  in 
reputation  and  fourth  overall 
among  comprehensive  universities. 

“I’m  pleased  that  we’ve  been  able 
to  maintain  our  level  of  excellence 
despite  some  turbulent  economic 
times,”  says  president  Alastair 
Summerlee.  “Our  continued  place- 
ment among  the  nation’s  top 
schools  is  proof  of  how  hard  our 
University  community  has  worked 
together  to  address  challenges  and 
preserve  the  quality  of  the  Guelph 
educational  experience." 

The  annual  Maclean’s  university 
issue  includes  two  different  surveys: 
an  overall  ranking  of  institutions 
and  a reputational  survey.  Universi- 
ties are  divided  into  three  categories: 
medical/doctoral,  primarily  under- 
graduate and  comprehensive  (a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  research  activity 


and  a wide  range  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs). 

In  the  comprehensive  university 
rankings,  British  Columbia’s  Simon 
Fraser  University  was  first,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  was  second,  and 
the  University  of  Waterloo  was 
third.  Guelph  was  ranked  No.  1 in 
total  research  dollars  among  com- 
prehensive universities. 

In  the  reputational  survey,  U of  G 
was  ranked  second  overall  and  sec- 
ond in  each  of  four  categories:  high- 
est quality,  most  innovative,  leaders 
of  tomorrow  and  best  overall. 

The  reputational  ranking  is  based 
on  surveys  from  several  hundred 
people  across  the  country,  including  . 
CEOs  of  major  Canadian  corpora- 
tions, high  school  counsellors  and 
academic  administrators. 

“As  always,  it’s  gratifying  that  the 
nation’s  business  and  education 
leaders  keep  giving  us  such  high 
marks  and  positive  feedback,"  says 
Summerlee. 


Guelph  Retains 
Top  Research  Spot 

Research  Infosource  ranks  U of  G No.  1 for  eighth  time 


ONCE  AGAIN,  U of  G is  Canada’s 
top  comprehensive  research 
institution  in  the  annual  “Top  50 
Research  Universities”  list  published 
Oct.  27  by  a national  consulting 
firm.  This  is  the  eighth  year  Guelph 
has  held  the  coveted  spot. 

The  survey  by  Research 
Infosource  ranks  Canada’s  universi- 
ties based  on  sponsored  research  in- 
come from  both  government  and 
non-government  sources.  U of  G 
was  tops  among  comprehensive  uni- 
versities (those  without  a medical 
school)  with  research  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $142  million,  a 6.9-per-cent 
increase  over  last  year. 

Compared  with  all  Canadian 
universities,  U of  G is  14th  — the 
highest  ranking  for  a university 
without  a medical  school.  Guelph  is 
also  among  seven  Ontario  universi- 
ties that  made  Research  Infosource’s 
elite  “$  100-million  club”  for  institu- 
tions attracting  $100  million  or 
more  in  sponsored  research  income. 


In  a second  survey  also  published 
by  Research  Infosource,  U of  G 
placed  second  among  comprehen- 
sive universities  in  the  “Research 
University  of  the  Year”  ranking. 
Guelph  earned  top  marks  for  total 
sponsored  research  income  and  fac- 
ulty research  intensity. 

“The  feet  that  U of  G continues 
to  be  so  highly  ranked  is  a great  ex- 
ample of  how  medium-sized  univer- 
sities can  pack  a powerful  research 
punch,”  says  Prof.  Kevin  Hall,  vice- 
president  (research). 

It  also  illustrates  the  confidence 
that  granting  agencies  and  industry 
partners  have  in  U of  G’s  ability  to 
generate  ideas  and  innovations  that 
will  make  a difference,  he  says. 

“Guelph  excels  in  the  kind  of 
research  the  world  needs  now:  envi- 
ronmental sustainability,  communi- 
ties and  culture,  animal  and  human 
health,  and  food  and  water.  These 
are  the  very  issues  at  the  root  of  to- 
day’s global  crises.” 
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1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 

■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 

Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 
Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 

Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
1 5 1 Waterloo  Avc 
Guelph  Ont 

51f  836-3810 
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TURN  TO  RADIO. 
WED  IN  BAD 
WEATHER 

%. 


When  a winter  storm  hits  and  you  need  to  know  if  the 
University  Is  open  before  setting  off  for  school  or  work, 
the  best  information  sources  are  the  local  media  and 
U of  G’s  website.  If  the  president  decides  to  close  the 
University  because  of  bad  weather  or  an  emergency 
before  normal  working  hours,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  communicate  that  decision  by  7 a.m.The  campus 
switchboard  will  also  have  a recorded  message. 

For  more  information, 
see  Guelph’s  hazardous  weather  policy  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/hr/hrmanual/ 5 1 2.htm 


Construction  to  Start  Soon 

Work  on  Richards,  Thornbrough  linked  to  strategic  growth  in  School  of  Engineering 


INITIAL  CONSTRUCTION  is  set  to 
begin  shortly  on  the  first  phase  of 
a planned  expansion  and  renovation 
of  the  Richards  and  Thornbrough 
buildings. 

The  project  has  been  among  the 
University’s  capital  priorities  since 
2008  and  is  linked  to  proposals  in- 
cluded in  both  the  integrated  plan 
and  the  multi-year  plan  for  strategic 
growth  in  the  School  of  Engineering. 

The  school  is  beginning  to  see 
success  with  its  plans  to  increase 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
enrolment,  with  most  of  the  growth 
expected  in  the  mechanical  engi- 
neering program  that  began  this  fall, 
says  Prof.  Tony  Vannelli,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science. 

Plans  call  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  undergraduates  from  550  to 
1,200  by  fall  2014  and  the  number  of 
graduate  students  from  130  to  220. 


“Achieving  and  maintaining 
these  enrolment  targets  is  a key  ele- 
ment of  the  college’s  plans  to  meet 
its  strategic  plan  by  growth  in  a key 
strategic  area  for  the  University,” 
says  Vannelli. 

The  Richards/Thornbrough  ex- 
pansion was  approved  in  principle  at 
the  June  2008  Board  of  Governors 
meeting  on  the  understanding  it 
would  come  back  to  the  board  once 
external  funding  sources  for  the  pro- 
ject had  been  identified. 

On  Oct.  2 1 , B of  G authorized  the 
University  to  proceed  with  Phase  1 
of  the  project. 

Phase  1 involves  construction  of 
a new  machine  shop  to  serve  the 
increased  number  of  students,  labo- 
ratories for  the  mechanical  engi- 
neering program,  and  a design 
studio  addition  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  Thornbrough  Building.  A 
four-storey  addition  near  the  comer 


of  the  existing  Richards  Building  will 
add  new  and  revitalized  lab  space 
and  a roof  for  sustainable  energy 
studies,  including  wind  turbines, 
green  roof  modules  and  solar  panels, 
says  Vannelli.  In  all,  Phase  1 will  add 
about  48,000  square  feet  of  space  and 
renovate  another  3,500. 

Key  elements  required  to  accom- 
modate students  entering  the  second 
year  of  mechanical  engineering  will 
be  completed  in  fall  2010,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  project  to  be  fin- 
ished by  December  2010.  Funding 
sources  for  the  second  phase  of  the 
project  are  currently  being 
identified,  he  says. 

The  total  cost  of  Phase  1 will  be 
about  $22  million,  with  the  capital 
funding  made  available  from  the 
graduate  capital  grant  program  an- 
nounced by  the  Ministry  of  Train- 
ing, Colleges  and  Universities  in  July 
2008. 


Province,  U of  G Celebrate 
Investment  in  Research 


Representatives  of  the  On- 
tario government  were  on 
campus  last  week  to  celebrate  a 
provincial  investment  of  more  than 
$12  million  in  a variety  of  research 
initiatives.  The  funding,  which 
matches  money  provided  earlier  by 
the  federal  government,  will  be  used 
as  the  final  financial  commitments 
for  21  U of  G projects. 

The  visit  was  part  of  a province- 
wide announcement  of  current  and 
past  support  from  the  Ontario  Re- 
search Fund  Research  Infrastructure 


Program.  In  total,  the  provincial  in- 
vestment exceeds  $268  million  and 
supports  214  projects  involving 
more  than  3,300  researchers. 

“I’m  proud  of  the  work  that  our 
researchers  do  and  the  wealth  and 
jobs  they  create  in  Guelph,”  said  Liz 
Sandals,  MPP  for  Guelph- 
Wellington,  who  was  at  U of  G on 
behalf  of  John  Milloy,  minister  of 
training,  colleges  and  universities. 
“Today’s  investment  will  support 
the  work  of  more  than  200  Guelph 
researchers.  New  discoveries  will 


continue  to  be  made,  and  we  want 
those  people,  those  ideas  and  those 
jobs  right  here  in  our  community.” 
Prof.  Kevin  Hall,  vice-president 
(research),  said  U of  G researchers 
“are  to  be  commended  for  engaging 
in  research  that’s  so  relevant  to  soci- 
ety. The  projects  being  supported  to- 
day have  the  potential  to  really  make 
a difference  in  the  lives  of  Canadians, 
leading  to  discoveries  and  new  tech- 
nologies that  will  improve  health, 
communities,  the  environment  and 
our  future.” 


Peace  Week  Activities  Aim  to 
Raise  Awareness  on  Campus 


PEACE  IS  BOTH  A LOCAL  and 
global  issue,  says  Jamie  Van- 
derBerg,  a minister  with  the  Multi- 
Faith  Resource  Team  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  U of  G’s  Peace  Week 
2009. 

“Although  it’s  important  to  un- 
derstand the  peace  process  as  it  gets 
worked  out  in  places  like  Afghani- 
stan, it’s  also  important  to  work  to- 
ward peace  at  home,  addressing 
issues  such  as  domestic  violence  and 
gender  equality,”  he  says. 

VanderBerg  says  the  primary 
goal  of  Peace  Week  is  to  raise  aware- 
ness about  peace  as  it  relates  to  the 
environment,  religious  dialogue, 


women’s  rights  and  gender  equality, 
ethnic  diversity  and  sexual  orienta- 
tion. 

“Peace  Week  won’t  solve  our 
world’s  problems,”  he  says,  “but  it’s 
a step  in  the  right  direction.” 

Running  until  Nov.  15,  Peace 
Week  is  an  annual  initiative  planned 
and  organized  by  a variety  of  Univer- 
sity and  student  groups,  including 
the  Multi-Faith  Resource  Team,  the 
Central  Student  Association,  End 
Poverty  Now  and  Residence  Life. 

On  Nov.  11,  Peace  Week  activi- 
ties continue  with  screenings  of  two 
documentaries:  Rethink  Afghanistan 
at  7 p.m.  in  Room  1307  of  the 


Thornbrough  Building  and  Invisible 
Children  at  7 p.m.  in  the  Eccles  Cen- 
tre. Also  at  7 p.m.,  poets  and  musi- 
cians are  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
“Peace  Jam  and  Slam”  at  the 
Bullring. 

On  Nov.  12,  a lecture  titled  “The 
Story  of  Jim  Loney”  will  focus  on  a 
hostage  survivor  from  the  Iraq  war. 
It  begins  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre. 

The  week  wraps  up  Nov.  15  with 
a tour  of  places  of  worship,  including 
a Catholic  church  and  a Sikh  temple. 
To  register  for  the  tour  or  to  learn 
more  about  Peace  Week  activities, 
visit  www.uoguelph.ca/~peace. 
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appointments  news  in  brief 


HALLOWEEN  ‘TRICK  OR  EAT’ 

A HOWLING  SUCCESS 

U of  G students  scared  up  more 
than  17,000  kilograms  of  food  for 
the  Guelph  Food  Bank  during  the 
annual  "Trick  or  Eat”  campaign  on 
Halloween.  In  just  three  hours, 
more  than  1,500  costumed  volun- 
teers collected  some  $70,000  worth 
of  food. 


TUG  A TRACTOR  FOR  TOTS 

OAC  holds  its  third  annual  Tractor 
Tug  for  Tots  fundraiser  Nov.  25 
from  9 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  on 
Reynolds  Walk  in  front  of  the  Crop 
Science  Building.  Teams  of  eight 
will  compete  to  see  which  team  can 
pull  a tractor  fastest.  The  college 
invites  members  of  die  University 
and  the  city  to  participate  in  die 
event,  which  is  raising  funds  for  the 
Darling  Home  for  Kids  Foundation 
in  Milton.  To  register,  send  email  to 
tugfortots@aggies.com. 


FAIR  NOVEMBER  RETURNS 

Fair  November,  U of  G’s  annual 
show  and  sale  of  fine  Canadian 
crafts,  runs  Nov.  19  to  22  in  the 
University  Centre.  Hours  are  10 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday, 
10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Saturday  and  11 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Sunday.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  website  www. 
fairnovember.uoguelph.ca. 


The  following  appointments  were 
announced  recendy  at  U of  G: 

• Angela  Candotti,  secretary,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures 

• Ann  Cesar,  analyst  III,  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Services 

• Keron  Dave,  lab  assistant.  Labora- 
tory Services 

• Gayle  Ecker,  managing  director, 
Equine  Guelph 

• Rob  Foster,  senior  analyst.  Com- 
puting and  Communications  Ser- 
vices 

• Bruna  George,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  secretary.  Food  Science 

• Andrea  Hamilton,  project  man- 
ager, Design,  Engineering  and  Con- 
struction 

• Brent  Harp,  analyst  III,  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Services 

• Wendy  Jespersen,  manager, 
advancement  communications, 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 

• Suyen  Martinez  de  Ocon,  library 
assistant,  Tri-University  Group  of 
Libraries  Annex 

• Sarah  Peacock,  administrative  and 
research  ethics  assistant,  Office  of 
Research 

• Mary  Roberts  Payne,  secretary, 
Department  of  Philosophy 

• Hanneke  Smolders,  manager, 
finance  and  administration,  College 
of  Arts  dean’s  office  and  Financial 
Services 

• Barry  Verspagen,  mechanical 
engineering  technologist,  School  of 
Engineering 

• Sarah  Weadick,  IT  services  techni- 
cian, Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services 

• Jason  White,  human  resources 
consultant,  Human  Resources 

• Siew  Yau,  early  childhood  educa- 
tor, U of  G Child-Care  and  Learn- 
ing Centre 

• Joel  Young,  human  resources 
consultant.  Human  Resources. 


Grad  Student  Goes 
to  Bat  for  Research 

PhD  student  combines  fieldwork,  DNA  studies  to  learn  more  about  what  bats  eat 


PhD  student  Elizabeth  Clare  made  her  first  forays  into  bat  caves  as  a 
youngster.  Since  then,  her  research  has  taken  her  to  Central  and  South 
America  to  study  the  creatures.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  what  bats 
eat,  do  what  Elizabeth  Clare  did: 
start  at  the  other  end.  The  integrative 
biology  PhD  student  led  a study 
published  this  year  that  combined 
traditional  field  techniques  with 
modern  DNA  identification  tools  to 
plumb  guano  from  eastern  red  bats 
for  clues  about  their  diet. 

The  study,  published  in  Molecu- 
lar Ecology , was  the  first  to  use  DNA 
bar-coding — a molecular  technique 
for  ID’ing  species  developed  by 
Clare’s  co-supervisor  Prof.  Paul 
Hebert,  director  of  the  Biodi-  versity 
Institute  of  Ontario  (BIO)  — to 
probe  remains  of  prey  insects  found 
in  bat  guano. 

Besides  yielding  much  more  pre- 
cise information  about  bats’  favour- 
ite foods  than  picking  over  excreted 
remains  under  a microscope,  the 
study  points  a path  for  wildlife 
managers  hoping  to  help  save  threat- 
ened or  endangered  creatures  in 
hard-to-untangle  food  webs,  says 
Clare. 

Find  bat  guano  or  its  equivalent 
for  other  creatures  and  — as  long  as 
you  can  salvage  the  telltale  DNA 
snippet  from  an  undigested  leg  or 
wing  bit  — a biologist  can  match  up 
predator  and  prey  species. 

“If  they  excrete  it,  we  can  se- 
quence it,”  says  Clare,  now  prepar- 
ing to  defend  her  doctoral  thesis 
next  spring. 

She  and  her  co-researchers,  in- 
cluding Hebert  and  co-supervisor 
Brock  Fenton  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  found  a menu  of 
127  prey  species  — 125  insects  and 
two  spiders  — in  bat  guano  col- 
lected in  Pinery  Provincial  Park  on 
Lake  Huron. 

They  were  able  to  find  enough 
genetic  material  in  almost  90  per 
cent  of  the  prey  fragments.  After 
running  that  DNA  through  se- 
quencing machines  at  the  BIO,  they 
used  the  bar-coding  database  held 
here  at  U of  G to  compare  the  sam- 
ples and  identified  the  species  or  ge- 
nus for  78  per  cent  of  that  material. 

The  most  common  menu  items 
were  moths  and  butterflies.  But 
these  red  bats  — a migratory  species 
that  may  travel  as  far  as  Mexico  for 
much  of  the  year  — also  ate  beetles, 
flies  and  other  things. 

Being  able  to  match  prey  and 
predator  like  this  is  a boon  for  scien- 
tists and  conservation  managers, 
says  Clare. 

“The  literature  on  what  bats  eat  is 
full  of  holes.  If  you’re  trying  to  man- 
age something  and  don’t  know  what 
its  food  is,  it’s  a useless  plan.” 

There  was  a surprise  in  the  data. 
She  had  expected  that  insects  able  to 
detect  bats’  echolocation  would 
evade  the  predators’  hunting  strat- 
egy. But  six  out  of  10  prey  species  in 
the  samples  had  “ears”  attuned  to 
bat  sonar  and  still  ended  up  being 
caught  and  eaten. 

That  finding  questions  long-held 
assumptions  about  co-evolution  of 


prey  and  predator  species.  Looking 
for  explanations,  Clare  suggests  that 
particular  insects  may  normally  live 
with  other  kinds  of  bats  than  this  mi- 
gratory species.  Or  maybe  co-evolu- 
tion so  far  has  offered  insects  a 
less-than-optimum  way  to  evade  the 
hunters. 

“We  have  feet  for  running,  but  a 
wolf  will  still  chase  us  down,”  she 
says. 

The  researchers  collected  guano 
by  snagging  bats  at  the  Pinery  and 
holding  them  in  bags  until  they’d 
contributed  their  bit  for  science. 
(Catching  bats  at  dusk  involves  a 
nimble  trick:  toss  pebbles  near 
streetlights  and  wave  mist  nets  to 
snare  the  winged  hunters  mistaking 
the  pebbles  for  bugs.) 

“They’re  quite  a beautiful  bat  ac- 
tually,” says  Clare,  referring  to  im- 
ages of  the  creatures  with  their 
signature  copper-coloured  fur.  “I 
think  they’re  cute.” 

This  summer,  the  research  team 
studied  little  brown  bats,  which  eat 
mostly  aquatic  insects.  Scientists 
hope  to  learn  more  about  how  the 
eight  bat  species  found  in  Ontario 
divvy  up  food  resources. 

Clare  spoke  about  her  work  last 
week  in  Oregon  at  a symposium 
hosted  by  the  North  American  Soci- 
ety for  Bat  Research.  She  was  also  on 
the  speakers’  roster  this  week  at  the 
Third  International  Barcode  of  Life 
Conference  in  Mexico. 

Bats  make  up  the  second  largest 
group  of  mammals  in  the  world  and 
live  everywhere  except  Antarctica, 


the  high  Arctic  and  a few  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islands.  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 1,100  species  of  bats,  found 
mostly  in  the  tropics. 

As  a biology  undergraduate  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
Clare  studied  fish  during  summer 
research  positions.  There  she  learned 
about  bar-coding  and  discovered  a 
fascination  with  population  genetics 
and  with  bats  generally.  (She  first 
worked  on  bat  feeding  habits  with  a 
Western  colleague.) 

Her  thesis  looks  at  diversity  and 
genetics  of  neotropical  bats.  She  has 
collected  and  bar-coded  species 
from  Central  and  South  America 
and  visited  Costa  Rica  this  summer 
with  Dan  Janzen,  a renowned  con- 
servation biologist  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Clare  grew  up  in  Cambridge, 
where  her  parents  — "naturalists  at 
heart”  — fostered  a love  of  the  out- 
doors, including  treks  to  bat  caves.  I 
“One  of  their  dreams  is  to  retire  and  I 
become  field  assistants  for  me,”  she 
quips. 

Her  shared  office  in  the  science  j 
complex  is  the  one  with  the  decora-  | 
five  bat  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
On  her  desk  is  a mechanical  toy  bat. 

"It  was  a Valentine’s  Day  gift 
from  my  partner,”  she  says,  referring 
to  Robin  Floyd,  a post-doc  in  the 
department. 

The  red  bat  study  was  funded  by  I 
Bat  Conservation  International,  En-  | 
vironment  Canada,  and  the  Natural  i 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  , 
Council. 


People 

GERMANY  HONOURS  OAC 
PROPS  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Prof.  Larry  Schaeffer,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  has  been  awarded 
the  2009  Hermann-von-Nathusius- 
Medaille.  First  presented  in  1930, 
the  medal  recognizes  scientific  con- 
tributions to  practical  animal  hus- 
bandry in  Germany.  The  award 
comes  on  the  heels  of  news  that 
Thomson  Reuters  Essential  Science 
Indicators  has  selected  an  article  by 
Schaeffer  as  the  2009  most  cited 
paper  in  the  area  of  genome  selec- 
tion. Titled  “Strategy  for  Applying 
Genome-Wide  Selection  in  Dairy 
| Cattle,”  the  article  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Animal  Breeding  and 
i Genetics. 


FIELD  HOCKEY  GRYPHON  IS 
CIS,  OUA  PLAYER  OF  THE  YEAR 

: Third-year  Gryphon  Brienne  Stairs 
i of  Kitchener  has  been  named 
I women’s  field  hockey  player  of  the 
year  by  both  Canadian  Interuni- 
! versity  Sport  (CIS)  and  Ontario 
J University  Athletics  (OUA).  She  is 
the  first  Gryphon  to  claim  the  CIS 
! Liz  Hoffman  Award  since  it  was  ere-  j 
, ated  in  1992.  A three-time  OUA  ( 
j all-star,  the  biomedical  sciences  stu-  i 
dent  led  the  country  in  scoring  for  ; 
the  second  straight  year  and  helped  j 
: the  Gryphon  team  capture  its  sec- 
; ond  OUA  title  in  three  years. 


HISTORIAN  GIVES  TALKS 

j Prof.  Susan  Nance,  History,  spoke 
j last  month  at  the  Western  Litera- 
ture Association  meeting  in  South 
Dakota  on  “Commercial  Folk  Ani-  1 
mals:  Rodeo  Rough  Stock  and  the  I 
I Interdependence  of  Local  and 
, National  Mass  Cultures  Before 
1950.”  She  also  gave  a fa lk  at  the 
International  Society  for  Anthro-  ' 
i zoology  meeting  in  Missouri  titled  j 
i “Always  Wild:  The  Show  Business  1 
Origins  of  the  20th-Century  Study 
l of  Animal  Psychology." 


OAC  GRAD  STUDENTS  EARN 
KUDOS  FOR  BEAN  RESEARCH 

PhD  candidate  Greg  Perry  and  mas- 
ter’s student  Kelli  Durham  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture 
won  the  student  awards  for  best  oral 
presentation  and  best  poster, 
respectively,  at  the  biannual  meet-  i 
ing  of  the  Bean  Improvement  Co- 
operative in  Colorado  last  month. 

; Perry,  whose  adviser  is  Prof.  Peter 
1 Pauls,  spoke  on  the  "Development  I 
and  Screening  of  BiBac  Libraries 
j From  Two  Sources  of  CBB  Re- 
sistance in  P.  vulgaris.  Durham, 
who  is  advised  by  adjunct  professor 
Ali  Navabi  and  Pauls,  presented  a 
I poster  titled  “Phenotypic  and 
Genotypic  Evaluation  of  Common  I 
Bacterial  Blight  Resistance  in  a 
Resistant  Intercross  Population  of 
Phaseolus  vulgaris.” 

RETIREMENT  PARTY  SET 

A farewell  reception  will  be  held 
Nov.  26  for  Peter  Landoni,  associate 
registrar  (student  financial  ser- 
vices), who  is  retiring  after  36  years 
at  U of  G.  It  runs  from  4:30  to  7 p.m. 
in  Room  442  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. RSVP  by  Nov.  19  to  Rose  Dia- 
mante at  Ext.  52296  or  to 
peter_rsvp@registrar.uoguelph.ca. 
Anyone  wishing  to  donate  towards 
a gift  should  forward  contributions 
to  Diamante  by  Nov.  19. 
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Prof.  Ze’ev  Gedalof  poses  with  a camel  in  the  desert  in  southern  Jordan.  He’s  working  with  U of  G and  Jordanian 
colleagues  to  help  prevent  further  land  degradation  caused  by  the  Middle  Eastern  country’s  heavy  use  of 
groundwater  and  rapid  growth.  photo  by  Catherine  champagne 


Hope  in  a Dry  Land 


U of  G geographers  help  Jordan  better  manage  scarce  water  resources 


Research  Turns 
Personal  for  Prof 

Munsch,  hokey-pokey  useful  teaching  tools  for  historian 
BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Helping  Iordan  stem  deserti- 
fication and  make  better  use 
I of  its  increasingly  scarce  water  re- 
! sources  is  the  goal  of  an  interna- 
tional project  involving  three  faculty 
in  the  Department  of  Geography. 

Under  the  three-year  $458,000 
project  funded  by  NATO’s  Science 
for  Peace  and  Security  Program,  the 
: Guelph  professors  hope  to  help  pre- 
j vent  further  land  degradation  caused 
by  the  Middle  Eastern  country’s 
heavy  use  of  groundwater  and  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  industry. 
Those  pressures  are  speeding 
f desertification,  particularly  in  the 
semi-arid  northwestern  comer  of 
the  country  near  the  capital, 
Amman,  says  Prof.  Bill  Nickling.  A 
desert  geomorphologist  who  studies 
wind  and  water  erosion,  he  leads  the 
initiative  along  with  Jawad  Al-Bakri 
of  the  University  of  Jordan’s  agricul- 
ture faculty. 

“Desertification  is  not  a state,  it’s 
S a process,”  says  Nickling. 

This  process  causes  irreversible 
land  degradation  and  has  become 
one  of  the  most  challenging  environ- 
mental problems  in  developing 
countries,  including  many  arid  and 
semi-arid  lands  around  the 
Mediterranean,  he  says. 

Besides  his  Jordanian  colleagues, 
Nickling  is  collaborating  with 
Guelph  geographers  Prof.  Aaron 
Berg,  an  expert  in  remote  sensing 
and  hydrology,  and  Prof.  Ze’ev 


Gedalof,  a plant  ecologist.  They’ll 
use  remote  sensing  and  bioindi- 
cators such  as  plants  and  soil  to  as- 
sess and  monitor  the  process. 

They’re  working  in  a 1,400- 
square-kilometre  area  in  northern 
Iordan,  near  the  Syrian  and  Israeli 
borders.  This  is  the  main  source  of 
surface  water  for  the  country,  but 
resources  are  threatened.  Land  is  de- 
grading more  quickly  as  groundwa- 
ter is  increasingly  depleted  and  as 
rapid  population  growth  occurs 
nearby,  particularly  on  more  viable 
agricultural  land.  Besides  higher  ero- 
sion, the  soil  is  becoming  saltier  and 
less  fertile. 

Jordan  has  one  of  the  highest  im- 
migration rates  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing Iraqis,  Palestinians,  Lebanese, 
Syrians  and  Egyptians.  “There’s  been 
a huge  population  increase  on  the 
most  arable  land,”  says  Gedalof.  As 
relatively  wealthy  refugees  buy  up 
farmland,  farmers  and  pastoralists 
are  forced  onto  poorer  land,  causing 
further  degradation  and  desertifi- 
cation. 

Adds  Berg:  “Our  co-workers 
want  an  action  plan  to  combat  deser- 
tification. If  you  want  to  get  a handle 
on  desertification,  you  have  to  get  a 
handle  on  erosion-control  issues.” 

The  U of  G professors  will  help 
develop  tools  and  ideas  for  Jordan 
and  for  Middle  Eastern  countries 
facing  similar  problems.  They  will 
sample  the  area  and  use  remote  sens- 
ing by  satellite  — a particular 
strength  of  the  Department  of  Geog- 


raphy — to  refine  desertification 
models. 

Specifically,  Berg  will  use  data 
from  Canada’s  Radarsat-2,  launched 
in  2007,  for  measuring  soil  moisture 
content.  He  will  visit  Jordan  for  the 
first  time  next  year. 

Gedalof  will  use  a system  he's  de- 
veloped to  map  and  monitor 
changes  in  vegetation  as  indicators 
of  desertification.  Seeing  where  and 
how  the  landscape  is  being  degraded 
will  help  in  remediation  efforts,  he 
says. 

None  of  the  Guelph  professors 
had  worked  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
fore. “It’s  been  a real  eye-opener,” 
says  Nickling,  whose  erosion  studies 
have  taken  him  from  Antarctica  to 
New  Mexico. 

Al-Bakri  had  contacted  him  last 
year  for  help.  “They  wanted  to  de- 
velop a real-time  model  to  identify 
areas  quickly  undergoing  desertifi- 
cation. The  only  way  to  do  that  is  re- 
mote sensing.” 

Partnering  with  Guelph  enabled 
the  Jordanians  to  secure  NATO  pro- 
gram funding.  Jordan  hopes  to  ob- 
tain additional  research  funding 
after  2012. 

For  U of  G,  the  project  offers  a 
way  to  apply  research  strengths  to  a 
pressing  development  issue.  Says 
Berg:  “We  have  expertise  to  solve  en- 
vironmental problems.” 

Gedalof  and  Nickling  say  they  felt 
safe  during  visits  to  the  area  this  year, 
despite  its  proximity  to  Syria,  the 
West  Bank  and  Israel.  “You  don’t 
feel  the  war,”  says  Nickling. 

What  does  come  home  for  Cana- 
dians is  the  different  perspective  on 
water  in  an  arid  land.  Nickling  re- 
calls that  several  Jordanian  visitors 
who  came  to  a barbecue  at  his  home 
this  summer  were  aghast  at  North 
Americans’  water  use. 

“We  didn’t  do  the  dishes  until 
they  left,”  he  says.  “Turning  on  the 
tap  to  fill  a sink  full  of  water  was  ab- 
solutely foreign  to  them.” 


What  do  Robert  Munsch, 
the  hokey-pokey  and 
pioneer  social  activist  Eglantyne 
Jebb  have  in  common?  Everything 
— at  least  to  history  professor  Linda 
Mahood.  For  her,  this  unique  trio  is 
forever  linked  by  a life-changing 
experience  of  teaching  English  to 
elementary  teachers  in  Vietnam  this 
summer. 

It’s  a journey  that  really  started 
10  years  ago  when  Mahood  em- 
barked on  an  ambitious  project: 
writing  about  the  life  and  times  of 
Jebb,  the  woman  who  in  1919 
started  the  renowned  non-govern- 
mental organization  Save  the  Chil- 
dren and  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child. 

Jebb,  who  was  bom  in  1876,  in- 
spired women  of  her  generation  and 
beyond  to  engage  in  volunteerism 
and  philanthropy,  especially  when  it 
came  to  helping  children.  She  be- 
lieved children  everywhere  should 
be  entitled  to  basic  rights  such  as  nu- 
trition, health  care,  education  and 
relief  in  time  of  war — a novel  idea  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  First  World 
War. 

Mahood  was  drawn  to  research- 
ing and  writing  about  Jebb  because 
of  her  own  academic  interests  in 
child  welfare  issues  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  So  she  started  work- 
ing on  a biography. 

But  over  the  years,  the  project 
ballooned  into  a history  of  femi- 
nism, volunteerism  and  social  activ- 
ism, a path  Jebb  helped  pave,  which 
intrigued  the  Guelph  historian. 

“I  spent  almost  a decade  reading 
and  writing  about  women  who  spent 
their  lives  as  volunteers,”  says 
Mahood.  “I  always  said  that  when  I 
was  finished,  it  would  be  my  turn  to 
do  something.” 

She  shipped  the  book  off  to  the 
printer  in  July  and  was  soon  board- 
ing a plane  for  Vietnam  as  part  of 
Guelph’s  Leave  for  Change  pro- 
gram. Run  through  Uniterra,  Leave 
for  Change  allows  a limited  number 
of  qualified  employees  from  partici- 
pating organizations  to  transform 
their  holidays  into  short  interna- 
tional assignments  where  they  help 
with  humanitarian  aid  projects. 

“It  was  a nice  way  to  wrap  up  a 
deeply  personal  research  project,” 
says  Mahood,  who  signed  up  for  the 
program  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  she 
was  finished  writing  Feminism  and 
Voluntary  Action:  Eglantyne  Jebb  and 
Save  the  Children,  1876-1928,  which 
was  just  published  by  Palgrave. 

Her  assignment  was  to  teach 
English  to  elementary  teachers  in 
Hai  Duong,  a town  in  northern  Viet- 
nam. Before  heading  overseas,  she 
enrolled  in  a program  to  become  a 
certified  English-as-a-second-lan- 
guage  teacher  and  earned  a diploma 
in  early  childhood  education. 

"That  was  the  first  good  call  I 
made,  or  so  I thought,”  she  says. 
“The  second  was  to  bring  along  a 
Robert  Munsch  book.” 

Before  leaving  Guelph,  Mahood 


bought  50  copies  of  Munsch’s 
best-known  children’s  book,  Love 
You  Forever,  at  a dollar  store.  She 
thought  having  a children’s  book  she 
could  teach  the  teachers  to  read  to 
their  classes  would  be  helpful,  and 
she  thought  Munsch’s  story  about 
unconditional  love  would  have  uni- 
versal appeal. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a wise  move. 
Once  she  got  to  Vietnam,  she  dis- 
covered that  what  the  teachers  really 
wanted  to  learn  were  children’s 
songs,  stories  and  games  they  could 
use  to  help  boost  their  students’ 
English  skills. 

“All  that  ESL  ‘theory’  stuff  went 
out  the  window,”  she  says. 

Luckily,  Mahood  had  spent 
many  summers  as  a Y camp  counsel- 
lor and  had  a bevy  of  fun  tunes  in  her 
memory  bank,  including  The  Hokey- 
Pokey,  B-I-N-G-0  and  Farmer  in  the 
Dell  “I  spent  hours  every  night  in 
my  room  downloading  audio  links 
to  the  songs.” 

Teaching  such  active  songs 
meant  doing  her  own  little  per- 
formances for  the  Vietnamese  teach- 
ers, who  were  a reserved  bunch  of 
learners  at  first,  she  says.  The  first 
time  she  sang  The  Hokey-Pokey  for 
them,  she  felt  self-conscious  about 
standing  in  front  of  the  group  doing 
the  arm  and  leg  movements. 

“When  I looked  up,  there  were  40 
cellphones  pointed  at  me  filming  me 
dancing.  They  wanted  to  learn  it.” 

At  first,  the  teachers  were  shy 
about  singing  out  loud  and  dancing 
in  front  of  others,  says  Mahood. 
“But  once  they  relaxed,  it  was  won- 
derful. I don’t  think  I realized  until 
then  the  power  of  song.”  They  mas- 
tered The  Hokey-Pokey,  even  per- 
forming it  at  a closing  Leave  for 
Change  ceremony  for  ministry  of 
education  dignitaries. 

Love  You  Forever  went  over  just 
as  well.  The  book’s  theme  of  the  life- 
long bond  between  parent  and  child 
struck  a chord  with  the  teachers, 
most  of  whom  were  young  parents. 

“Family  is  very  important  in 
Vietnam,”  says  Mahood.  “They 
loved  the  book  and  they  loved  the 
lullaby  in  it.  We  practised  it  over  and 
over.  It  was  beautiful,  really  mov- 
ing.” 

While  she  was  halfway  around 
the  world,  she  found  herself  think- 
ing of  Jebb  from  time  to  time  be- 
cause the  activist  had  also  taught 
primary  school. 

“I  had  a few:  ‘What  would 
Eglantyne  do?’  moments.  I thought  a 
lot  about  all  teachers’  determination 
to  become  better  teachers,  to  em- 
power their  students  through 
knowledge.  I also  thought  about 
Eglantyne’s  lobbying  for  all  children 
to  have  basic  human  rights,  regard- 
less of  race,  religion  or  nationality, 
and  about  Save  the  Children’s  foun- 
dational commitment  to  capacity 
building,  which  is  the  central  goal  of 
Leave  for  Change.  Ninety  years  ago, 
Eglantyne  really  paved  the  way  for 
other  hands-on  female  activists,  and 
it  was  an  honour  to  try  to  put  some 
of  her  policies  into  practice.” 
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No,  That’s  Not  a Fly  in  Your  Soup 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Not  many  U of  G staff  pick  up 
ideas  for  new  equipment  to 
use  at  work  from  TV  crime  shows, 
but  Andrew  Moore  does. 

Supervisor  of  analytical  micros- 
copy at  Laboratory  Services,  Moore 
was  watching  CSI  one  night  when 
the  crime  scene  technicians  found 
blood  in  a dumpster  and  needed  to 
know  if  it  was  human  blood.  “They 
took  out  a kit  to  test  it,  and  I 
thought:  ‘We  could  use  one  of 
those,’”  he  says. 

Moore  did  some  Internet  re- 
search and  soon  ordered  the  kit, 
which  looks  much  like  a pregnancy 
test:  two  lines  indicate  human  blood; 
one  line  means  the  sample  is  some- 
thing else.  Such  a kit  wouldn’t  be  of 
much  use  in  most  jobs,  but  it’s  just 
one  of  the  tools  he  and  his  team  use 
as  part  of  the  testing  and  analytical 
services  that  Lab  Services  provides 
for  the  Ontario  government  and  a 
variety  of  private  clients. 

“We  use  this  for  situations  where, 
for  example,  someone  has  seen  a 
brown  stain  on  a burger  they  or- 
dered at  a restaurant.  We  can  quickly 
test  to  show  if  it  is  human  blood  or 
not.” 

More  often,  however,  the  team 
conducts  its  testing  with  a scanning 
electron  microscope,  which  can  take 
highly  detailed  pictures  and,  by  mea- 
suring X-rays  radiating  from  the 
sample,  determine  the  elements  con- 
tained in  the  item  being  examined. 

“This  microscope  is  most  often 
used  for  the  analysis  of  metal  parti- 
cles, bone  or  teeth,  glass,  ceramics 
and  other  inorganic  items,”  says 
Moore.  “It  can  also  show  the  finest 
detail  on  the  surface  of  an  animal 
hair.” 

Inorganic  materials  submitted 
for  testing  with  the  scanning  elec- 
tron microscope  are  typically  from 
food  manufacturers,  bakers,  candy 
makers,  meat  processors  and  the 
food-service  industry. 

“People  in  the  food  industry  are 


quick  to  respond  if  there  are  any  cus- 
tomer concerns  and  are  keen  to  find 
out  what  the  problem  is  so  they  can 
fix  it,”  he  says. 

An  organic  item  is  more  likely  to 
be  run  through  a second  micro- 
scope, the  infrared  system,  which 
can  identify  the  chemical  compo- 
nents of  the  item. 

“For  example,  sometimes  people 
report  seeing  something  floating  in  a 
drink  they’ve  bought  at  a restaurant, 
and  they’re  concerned  the  drink  is 
contaminated,”  says  Moore.  “Usu- 
ally the  testing  shows  it’s  just  back- 
wash — there  might  be  saliva,  bits  of 
lettuce  or  whatever  they  were 
eating." 

The  analytical  microscopy  team 
may  also  test  pieces  of  metal  or  other 
foreign  substances  removed  from 
the  stomach  of  an  ailing  dog  or  cat, 
unknown  liquids  or  particles  that  are 
found  contaminating  equipment, 


residue  in  bottles  or  boilers  and 
unidentified  pills. 

Although  most  of  the  items  sub- 
mitted for  testing  come  from  Can- 
ada, the  unit  also  receives  samples 
from  the  United  States. 

For  Moore,  working  with  micro- 
scopes is  just  plain  fun.  He  first  dis- 
covered his  affinity  for  microscopy 
work  while  doing  his  undergraduate 
degree  in  ecology  and  master’s  de- 
gree in  botany  here  at  Guelph.  In 
1 992,  he  joined  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs lab  facility  that  would  later  be- 
come U of  G’s  Lab  Services. 

“At  that  time,  most  of  our  work 
focused  on  animal  health  and  testing 
of  meat  and  milk.  We  only  dabbled 
in  foreign  materials,  but  that  has 
grown  over  the  years.” 

About  half  of  the  testing  Moore’s 
team  does  is  on  bladder  stones  re- 
moved from  cats  and  dogs,  and  these 


tests  are  funded  by  Medi-Cal  Royal 
Canin.  Each  day,  the  lab  receives 
about  30  stones,  and  that  number  is 
growing.  “We’re  getting  stones  from 
Hong  Kong  and  have  some  other 
countries  that  will  be  shipping  to  us 
soon,"  he  says. 

After  a stone  is  analyzed,  staff 
complete  a report  describing  the 
composition  of  the  stone  and  in- 
cluding a recommended  treatment 
written  by  veterinarians  at  Medi-Cal 
Royal  Canin. 

The  stones  come  in  a surprising 
variety  of  colours  and  textures,  adds 
Moore.  “Some  of  them  are  quite 
beautiful.” 

He  and  his  team  have  many 
“weird  and  wonderful”  stories  about 
the  items  they’ve  been  asked  to  test 
over  the  years.  For  example,  they  see 
at  least  one  dental  filling  a week. 

“Somebody’s  eating  food  and  a 
filling  falls  out,  and  the  person  finds 


it  in  the  food,”  says  Moore.  “So  the 
customer  goes  to  the  restaurant 
owner  or  the  food  manufacturer 
with  a complaint.” 

How  the  small  piece  of  metal  got 
into  the  food  is  an  easy  question  to 
answer,  he  says,  because  the  compo- 
sition and  appearance  of  a filling  are 
distinctive. 

Other  odd  things  they’ve  seen: 
pork  chops  with  blunt  arrowheads 
embedded  in  them,  shotgun  pellets 
in  turkey  meat,  and  mould  and  mag- 
gots in  a wide  variety  of  foods  that 
have  passed  their  expiry  date. 

And  then  there  are  the  mice. 
Over  the  years,  Moore’s  team  has  re- 
ceived many  mice  suspected  of  being 
in  food  items,  but  working  with  a 
veterinary  pathologist,  they  found 
that  only  one  — and  that  was  many 
years  ago  — actually  got  into  the 
package  in  the  production  stage. 

One  mouse  had  reportedly  been 
found  in  a cooked  burger,  but 
Moore’s  tests  showed  the  rodent  had 
never  been  subjected  to  heat.  An- 
other was  supposedly  found  inside  a 
pop  can,  but  an  autopsy  by  the  pa- 
thologist revealed  that  die  animal 
had  actually  been  killed  by  a mouse- 
trap before  being  inserted  in  the  can. 

Perhaps  one  of  Moore’s  proudest 
moments  came  a couple  of  years  ago 
during  the  crisis  surrounding  con- 
taminated pet  food.  His  team,  work- 
ing with  other  sections  in  Lab 
Services,  was  the  first  to  show  that 
the  crystals  in  the  urine  and  kidneys 
of  cats  that  had  died  were  identical  in 
composition  to  crystals  found  in  the  / 
gluten  used  to  make  the  pet  food 
they  were  eating.  That  discovery 
helped  uncover  the  deadly  mela- 
mine/cyanuric  acid  contamination 
of  pet  food  ingredients  from  China 
and  made  newspaper  headlines. 

His  enthusiasm  for  his  work  — 
whether  he’s  making  the  national 
news  or  identifying  insect  parts  — is 
contagious.  “This  job  is  really  cool," 
he  says.  “You  never  know  what’s  go- 
ing to  come  in  next.” 


Historian  Flexes  Intellectual  Muscle  for  Olympics 

U of  G prof  among  experts  podcasting  on  topics  related  to  Vancouver  2010  Winter  Games  


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

AU  OF  G historian  is  featured 
in  a series  of  lectures  by 
prominent  and  up-and-coming 
Canadian  intellectuals  speaking  on 
topics  related  to  the  Vancouver  2010 
Winter  Olympic  Games. 

Prof.  Matthew  Hayday  discusses 
Canada’s  evolving  national  identity 
in  “They  Like  Us,  They  Really  Like 
Us!  Defining  Canada  Through  Inter- 
national Accomplishments”  in  a 
podcast  that  is  part  of  the  “Intellec- 
tual Muscle”  program  developed  by 
the  Vancouver  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia, in  collaboration  with  universi- 
ties across  the  country  and  the  Globe 
and  Mail. 

The  online  program  includes 
polls,  discussion  forums  and  other 


interactive  features,  providing  a 
unique  opportunity  for  Canadians 
to  participate  in  a series  of  national 
dialogues  on  diverse  topics  ranging 
from  the  Games’  contribution  to  so- 
ciety to  gender  stereotypes  in  sport. 
The  series  runs  until  the  end  of  the 
Games  in  March  2010. 

Fretting  about  who  we  are  is  akin 
to  a national  sport  in  Canada,  says 
Hayday,  “or  perhaps  it’s  better  to  call 
it  a national  psychological  disorder.” 

His  talk,  available  online  Nov.  23, 
explores  Canada’s  struggle  since  the 
Second  World  War  to  define  itself  as 
something  other  than  “not  Ameri- 
can.” Canada’s  identity  has  evolved 
to  embrace  diversity  and  pride  in  its 
social  safety  net,  he  says,  but  toler- 
ance and  universal  health  care  have 
their  limits  as  building  blocks  of 
nationalism. 


The  podcast  explains  how  gov- 
ernments have  increasingly  tried  to 
shift  the  discussion  from  navel  gaz- 
ing to  rallying  around  excellence, 
linking  nationalism  to  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  accomplish- 
ments of  Canadians.  In  particular, 
the  accomplishments  of  Olympic 
athletes  are  playing  a key  role  in  this 
reconfigured  national  identity,  he 
says. 

But  questions  of  identity  aren’t  so 
easily  resolved  in  Canada,  says 
Hayday.  He  notes,  for  example,  that 
after  speed  skater  Gaetan  Boucher 
captured  three  medals  at  the 
Sarajevo  Games,  Canadians  and 
Quebec  separatists  both  claimed  him 
as  their  own.  More  recendy,  contro- 
versy was  stirred  up  by  English-only 
signs  at  the  new  Olympic  speed-skat- 
ing oval  in  Richmond,  B.C.,  despite 


French  being  an  official  language  of 
both  Canada  and  the  Olympic 
movement. 

The  familiar  complaint  from 
alienated  westerners  of  “Ottawa 
ramming  French  down  our  throats” 
has  an  added  wrinkle  in  Richmond, 
where  Cantonese  and  Mandarin  are 
the  most-heard  languages  after  Eng- 
lish, says  Hayday. 


“Both  of  these  images  speak  to 
the  very  complicated  politics  sur- 
rounding how  Canadians  conceive 
of  their  national  identity  and  how 
that  identity  has  evolved.” 

The  podcasts  are  available  for 
download  on  the  U of  G website  and 
also  at  www.vancouver2010.com/ 
edu  and  www.globeandmail.com/ 
intellectualmuscle. 
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Pathologist  Finds  All  the  Puzzle  Pieces 

“ With  some  cases,  I fed  like  Sherlock  Holmes,  ” says  veterinary  pathology  prof,  who  helps  farmers  figure  out  what  ails  their  livestock 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

i(|  'M  A lifer  AT  OVC,”  says 
| Prof.  Brandon  Lillie,  Patho- 
biology,  who  earned  his  DVM  and 
PhD  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  and  did  a post-doctoral  stint 
there  before  joining  the  faculty  this 
summer. 

Actually,  his  connection  to  the 
college  started  even  before  he  was 
born  because  his  father  earned  a 
DVM  there  in  1966  and  a master’s 
degree  in  pathology  in  1970.  (His 
mother  is  also  a Guelph  grad,  receiv- 
ing a B.H.Sc.  in  1967,  a master’s  de- 
gree in  family  studies  in  1970  and  a 
PhD  in  2008.  His  sister  earned  a 
B.Comm.  at  U ofG  in  1996.) 

“My  father  is  a veterinary  pathol- 
ogist, and  I always  knew  that’s  what  I 
wanted  to  do,  too,”  says  Lillie. 

Born  in  Winnipeg  and  raised  in 
Vegreville,  Alta.,  he  had  moved  to 
Milton,  Ont.,  with  his  family  by  the 
time  he  was  university  age,  and 
Guelph  was  a natural  choice.  After  a 
year  of  undergraduate  studies  in  bio- 
medical sciences,  he  was  accepted 
into  the  DVM  program  and  gradu- 
ated in  2000. 

U1  took  three  months  off,  then 
worked  part-time  in  a small-animal 
practice  for  a few  more  months,”  he 
says.  "After  that,  1 retired  from  prac- 
tice and  went  back  to  school.” 

Lillie  started  in  a master’s  pro- 
gram in  veterinary  pathology  but 
, \aVer  svAtcYved  to  the  PhD  program 
and  did  both  the  research  compo- 
nent and  training  in  veterinary  ana- 
tomic pathology  at  the  same  time.  As 
a result,  he  now  has  board  certifica- 
tion in  vet  pathology.  He  then 
worked  as  a clinical  instructor  and 


did  a year  of  post-doc  research  be- 
fore obtaining  his  faculty  position. 

His  research  takes  advantage  of 
the  study  opportunities  provided  by 
the  Animal  Health  Lab’s  necropsy 
service.  Farmers  who  want  to  find 
out  why  one  of  their  animals  has 
died  will  send  it  to  the  lab  for  analy- 
sis. If  the  animal  is  a pig,  Lillie  re- 
quests tissue  samples  for  his  studies 
on  proteins  that  help  pigs  resist 
infections. 

"These  proteins  that  fight  off  bac- 
teria and  viruses  are  also  found  in 
humans,”  he  says.  “In  my  research, 
we’re  looking  at  genetic  defects  in 
some  of  these  proteins,  which  could 
make  pigs  more  susceptible  to  dis- 


ease. If  we  can  identify  these  defects, 
we  could  selectively  breed  for 
animals  that  are  naturally  more  re- 
sistant and  get  sick  less  often.” 

One  important  benefit  of  this 
would  be  reduced  antibiotic  use  in 
pigs,  something  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike  would  find  appealing, 
he  says. 

The  particular  proteins  Lillie 
studies  are  called  collagenous  lectins, 
which  bind  to  the  sugar  residues  on 
the  surface  of  bacteria  and  other 
pathogens,  including  some  influenza 
viruses. 

“These  proteins  can  distinguish 
between  the  cells  of  the  pig’s  body 
and  foreign  cells  such  as  bacteria  and 


viruses,”  he  says.  “Pigs  have  these 
proteins  from  birth,  and  most  of 
them  circulate  in  the  bloodstream.” 
He  was  able  to  detect  some  muta- 
tions in  the  proteins  in  some  pigs, 
and  the  data  showed  that  certain 
mutations  were  seen  more  fre- 
quently in  animals  that  had  infec- 
tious diseases. 

“We  then  broke  the  diseases 
down  into  different  types  and  found 
that  the  type  of  defect  in  the  protein 
seemed  to  be  related  to  the  kind  of 
infection  the  animal  developed.” 
Now  Lillie  is  moving  forward  in 
his  research  and  using  microarrays 
to  look  at  hundreds  of  gene  profiles. 
“We  start  with  a very  small  piece 


of  the  liver.  We  want  to  look  at  the 
gene-expression  level  in  healthy  ani- 
mals and  sick  animals  to  identify 
genes  that  are  expressed  differently 
in  disease,  then  determine  the  ge- 
netic reasons  for  the  differences  so 
we  can  identify  genetic  mutations 
that  affect  resistance  to  disease.” 

As  these  protective  genes  are 
identified,  the  researchers  will  also 
be  looking  at  other  aspects  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  genes  to  see  if  there  are 
potential  negatives  as  well  as 
positives. 

“For  example,  we’ll  want  to  know 
if  they  affect  the  number  of  piglets 
born  to  that  pig,"  says  Lillie.  “Our  ul- 
timate goal  is  to  find  a panel  of  these 
mutations  that  you  might  want  to 
breed  away  from." 

He  says  this  aspect  of  disease 
resistance  is  a relatively  new  area  of 
research  with  some  exciting  poten- 
tial. 

Teaching  and  diagnostic  pathol- 
ogy are  also  a big  part  of  Lillie’s  work. 

“The  final-year  vet  students  all  do 
a rotation  in  anatomic  pathology, 
where  they  learn  how  to  do  a 
necropsy  and  what  can  be  discovered 
in  the  process.  They  also  learn  surgi- 
cal pathology,  which  involves  look- 
ing at  biopsies  and  tissues  from  live 
animals  to  make  a diagnosis.  This 
gets  them  comfortable  with  pathol- 
ogy and  how  it’s  used.” 

For  Lillie,  the  appeal  of  pathology 
is  the  opportunity  to  solve  a mystery. 

“With  some  cases,  I feel  like 
Sherlock  Holmes,”  he  says.  “I’m 
putting  the  evidence  together,  find- 
ing all  the  puzzle  pieces  and  coming 
up  with  a diagnosis.  It’s  like  being  a 
crime  scene  investigator  for  ani- 
mals.” 


Writing  the  Books  of  Life 

Guelph  biologists  join  global  genomics  project  to  add  10,000  vertebrate  species  to  DNA  collection 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Six  years  AGO,  scientists  in  the  Human 
Genome  Project  gave  us  Vol.  1 — the  full 
human  DNA  sequence,  including  the  roughly 

25,000  genes  in  our  genetic  material.  Since 
then,  researchers  have  added  several  “books” 
for  other  species  from  pig  and  mouse  to  dog 
and  cat. 

Now  an  international  team  of  researchers 
that  includes  Guelph  scientists  has  proposed 
an  ambitious  multi-million-dollar  plan  to  add 
thousands  of  volumes  to  that  growing  library, 
including  genome  sequences  for  species  al- 
ready being  identified  here  using  DNA  bar- 
coding  technology  at  the  Biodiversity  Institute 
of  Ontario  (BIO). 

The  proposal  was  published  last  month  in 
the  Journal  of  Heredity. 

Prof.  Robert  Hanner,  Integrative  Biology, 
says  this  “comparative  genomics”  project  may 
help  protect  endangered  or  threatened  species 
and  monitor  animals’  responses  to  climate 
change,  pollution,  emerging  diseases  and  inva- 
sive competitors.  Those  are  key  aspects  of  the 
Convention  on  Biological  Diversity,  an  inter- 
national agreement  whose  signatories  include 
Canada.  He  adds  that  the  project  will  also  help 
us  better  understand  vertebrate  evolution. 


The  Genome  10K  (G10K)  researchers  hope 
ultimately  to  use  ever-cheaper  sequencing 
technology  to  record  genome  sequences  for 

10,000  species  of  vertebrate  animals. 

Under  this  proposal,  scientists  would  not 
actually  conduct  that  sequencing.  Rather,  as  a 
first  step,  they  propose  collecting  tissue  and 
DNA  specimens  from  representative  mam- 
mals, birds,  fish,  reptiles  and  amphibians  for 
eventual  genome  sequencing. 

That  work  would  involve  partner  institu- 
tions around  the  world  but  could  ultimately 
see  genome  sequences  read  here  at  Guelph, 
says  Hanner. 

He  and  departmental  colleague  Prof.  Paul 
Hebert  are  among  68  scientists  in  a group  of 
authors  from  North  and  South  America,  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  Australia  who  met  to  discuss  the 
project  earlier  this  year. 

Both  Guelph  researchers  are  principals  in 
the  International  Barcode  of  Life  network,  un- 
der which  scientists  are  building  a database  to 
identify  species  of  organisms  using  a common 
DNA  segment,  technology  that  was  developed 
by  Hebert,  director  of  the  BIO. 

Unlike  that  technology  — using  a small  tell- 
tale DNA  snippet  to  identify  species  quickly, 
accurately  and  cheaply  — whole  genome  se- 
quencing requires  next-generation  machines 


to  read  the  entire  sequence  of  DNA  in  each  spe- 
cies. Hanner  says  current  technology  and  re- 
lated resources  are  not  yet  sophisticated  or 
cheap  enough  to  allow  full  genome  sequencing 
for  so  many  species. 

The  BIO  houses  one  of  those  next-genera- 
tion sequencers  — among  the  first  installed  in 
Canada  — and  will  develop  a centre  for 
biodiversity  genomics  as  part  of  a BIO  expan- 
sion plan. 

Hanner  and  others  expect  huge  improve- 
ments soon  in  sequencing  efficiency  and  cost. 

He  says  organizations  such  as  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  hope,  for  in- 
stance, to  read  human  genomes  cheaply  and 
accurately.  That  would  provide  a boost  to 
so-called  “personalized  medicine”  for  predict- 
ing genetic  predisposition  to  disease  and  for 
recommending  lifestyle  changes  or  medical 
interventions. 

“They  want  to  get  to  the  $1,000  genome,” 
says  Hanner.  Referring  to  the  G10K  proposal, 
he  adds:  “We  want  to  generate  excitement 
among  the  NIH  and  others  for  comparative 
genomics.” 

He  says  the  proposal’s  authors  also  hope  to 
secure  funding.  Although  costs  are  unknown, 
he  estimates  the  project  might  cost  a total  of 
about  $ 1 0 million,  given  1 0,000  genomes  being 


read  for  roughly  $1,000  each.  Various  re- 
searchers and  groups  would  apply  for  funding 
independently. 

The  G10K  group  says  comparative 
genomics  would  help  scientists  monitor 
threats  to  species  and  develop  conservation 
plans  to  protect  threatened  or  endangered 
species.  “Such  understanding  could  help  curb 
the  accelerating  extinction  crisis  and  slow  the 
loss  of  biodiversity  worldwide,”  they  write  in 
their  proposal. 

They  have  assembled  a “virtual  collection” 
of  preserved  tissues  in  at  least  43  participating 
institutions,  including  museums,  zoos,  univer- 
sities and  research  institutes  worldwide. 

Those  specimens  cover  more  than  16,000 
representative  species  of  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, amphibians  and  fishes.  There  are  about 

60,000  living  species  of  vertebrates. 

Besides  generating  new  information,  the 
project  will  require  skills  and  resources  in  com- 
puting and  data  analysis.  Hanner  says  those  are 
the  kinds  of  skills  students  are  learning  in 
Guelph’s  new  bioinformatics  graduate  and  di- 
ploma programs,  which  are  being  taught  by 
faculty  in  the  departments  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy, Computing  and  Information  Science, 
Plant  Agriculture,  and  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 
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Profile 

No  Farmers  in  the  Family 

But  that  didn’t  stop  Alfred  director  from  gearing  her  career,  home  life  to  agriculture 


By  Mary  Dickieson 


NO  MATTER  HOW  FAR  BACK  she  looks, 

Prof.  Ren6e  Bergeron  can’t  find  any 
farmers  in  her  family.  Yet  she  has 
always  felt  pulled  toward  agriculture. 

Her  career,  her  home,  her  family  lifestyle  — they* re 
all  linked  to  an  innate  desire  to  live  close  to  nature 
and  care  for  animals. 

Growing  up  in  Quebec  City,  the  director  of 
Guelph’s  Campus  d’Alfred  raised  a few  familial  eye- 
brows when  she  tried  to  see  how  many  pets  her 
mother  would  tolerate  and  when  she  later  opted  to 
study  animal  sciences  at  the  hometown  campus  of 
Laval  University.  But  Bergeron  says  her  love  of  ani- 
mals has  led  her  into  an  interesting  research  career, 
one  focused  on  animal  behaviour. 

She  completed  both  undergraduate  and  master’s 
degrees  at  Laval  and  a doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  although  much  of 
her  research  on  abnormal  behaviour  in  pregnant 
sows  was  completed  in  Saskatchewan.  That  interest 
in  swine  behaviour  continues  as  Bergeron  is  cur- 
rently part  of  a wide-ranging  study  on  the  effects  of 
transporting  pigs  long  distances  and  in  Canada’s 
varying  weather  conditions.  She’s  working  with 
Prof.  Tina  Widowski,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
and  other  researchers  from  Saskatchewan,  Quebec 
and  Manitoba. 

Bergeron’s  PhD  research  was  profitable  for  both 
her  career  and  her  personal  life.  She  met  her  hus- 
band, Jonathan  France,  while  working  in  Saskatche- 
wan, and  he  moved  across  the  country  with  her 
when  Laval  offered  her  a faculty  position  in  animal 
welfare  and  behaviour.  She  remained  there  for  12 
years. 

While  working  at  Laval,  Bergeron  fulfilled  a life- 
long dream  when  she  and  France  bought  a 100-acre 
hobby  farm  in  eastern  Ontario.  Since  then,  she  has 
never  been  pet-deprived  again.  Her  farm’s  livestock 
inventory  always  includes  two  riding  horses  and,  at 
various  times,  a few  pigs,  beef  heifers,  broiler  chick- 
ens and  laying  hens. 

"My  15-year-old  daughter,  Ariane,  is  almost  as  animal-crazy 
as  I am,”  she  says,  adding  that  her  British-born  husband  and 
their  12-year-old  son,  Patrick,  also  enjoy  the  country  lifestyle. 

From  the  farm,  it’s  only  a half-hour  drive  to  Campus 
d’Alfred,  where  Bergeron  was  appointed  director  in  2007  and  a 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 
She  was  attracted  to  the  campus  because  of  its  affiliation  with 
the  University  of  Guelph,  its  expertise  in  organic  dairy  produc- 
tion (which  she  was  teaching  at  Laval)  and  its  involvement  in 
environmental  research,  an  area  of  personal  interest. 

There’s  also  the  fact  that  Alfred  is  a French-language  college 
— the  only  one  in  Ontario  to  offer  diploma  and  certificate  pro- 
grams in  agri-food  and  related  fields.  Part  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  since  1997,  Alfred  offers  diploma  programs  in 
agricultural  technology,  food,  nutrition  and  risk  management, 
and  veterinary  technology. 

Major  research  areas  at  Alfred  are  dairy  production,  both 
conventional  and  organic;  natural  pest  control;  waste-water 
treatment;  and  anaerobic  digestion  technologies  for  livestock 
manure. 

Bergeron  says  her  own  research  continued  unabated  when 
she  made  the  365-kilometre  move  from  Laval  University  to 
Campus  d’Alfred.  She  continued  to  supervise  graduate  students 
and  kept  most  of  her  research  collaborators,  including  a col- 
league from  the  French  National  Institute  for  Agricultural  Re- 
search who  is  studying  the  social  behaviour  of  pigs.  Bergeron  is 


also  working  with  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada  scientists 
in  Lennoxville,  Que.,  on  sow  welfare  assessment  at  the  farm 
level. 

Although  her  research  has  been  heavily  focused  on  pigs,  she 
is  also  involved  in  a large  project  on  pasture  management  in 
dairy  cows  and  is  supervising  a student  from  the  Guelph  cam- 
pus who  will  conduct  a study  at  Alfred  this  winter  on  feeding 
behaviour  in  dairy  cows. 

What  changed  most  for  Bergeron  when  she  joined  U of  G 
was  the  addition  of  management  responsibilities  for  Alfred, 
which  has  54  faculty  and  staff  and  132  students. 

"I  was  skeptical  at  first,”  she  says  of  her  decision  to  try  man- 
aging people  instead  of  pigs.  “I  had  never  even  been  a depart- 
ment chair,  but  I’ve  discovered  that  I like  administrative  work 
— the  personal  interactions,  the  public  relations  aspect  and  the 
political  side  as  well.  You  can  really  make  a difference." 

She  jokes  that  college  administration  is  an  “extreme  sport,” 
with  lots  of  unexpected  challenges,  particularly  for  her  since  be- 
ing named  interim  director  at  U of  G’s  Kemptville  Campus  in 
May.  Although  Kemptville  and  Alfred  are  only  about  70  km 
apart,  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  two  schools, 
says  Bergeron. 

“Kemptville  offers  a different  menu  of  programs,  including 
skilled  trades  such  as  welding,  which  we  don’t  have  at  Alfred. 
The  equine  sector  is  also  new." 

With  more  than  twice  as  many  students  and  staff, 
Kemptville  has  more  facilities  to  operate  and  a $360,000  fund- 


raising campaign  under  way  to  support  a new  dairy 
research  centre  that  will  have  a robotic  milker  as  its 
centrepiece.  But  one  of  the  biggest  challenges,  says 
Bergeron,  is  getting  to  know  the  community,  both 
on  and  off  campus,  when  she  can  spend  only  two 
days  a week  in  Kemptville. 

After  two  full  years  at  Alfred,  she  says  she’s  built 
a level  of  trust  with  staff  and  an  important  relation- 
ship with  agricultural  and  political  leaders  in  the 
county. 

“Alfred  is  very  close  to  the  French  community  in 
eastern  Ontario  and  close  to  the  rural  community 
as  well.  They  say  Alfred  is  their  campus  and  often 
use  our  facilities  to  host  social  events  and 
meetings.” 

Alfred’s  community  council  includes  the  mayor 
of  Alfred  and  Plantagenet  Township,  local  business 
people  and  agricultural  leaders  from  the  commu- 
nity of  8,600. 

“For  the  visibility  of  the  school  and  funding,  it’s 
important  to  know  who  can  make  a difference  for 
the  campus,"  she  says. 

And  vice  versa. 

Although  she  regrets  not  knowing  Kemptville’s 
leadership  as  well,  Bergeron  says  there’s  no  doubt 
the  new  dairy  bam  will  have  a big  impact  on  the  ag- 
ricultural sector,  while  providing  opportunities  for 
students  to  use  the  latest  production  technologies 
and  building  the  campus’s  credibility  as  an  agricul- 
tural teaching  and  research  centre. 

Her  role  during  her  one-year  appointment  at 
Kemptville  is  primarily  day-to-day  management, 
although  she  is  leading  the  process  to  fill  the  direc- 
tor’s position  full-time. 

“We  are  searching  for  a new  director  who  wih 
bring  administrative  skills  and  a research  portfolio 
that  complements  the  academic  structure  of 
Kemptville  Campus  and  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  agricultural  education  to  the  sur- 
rounding community,”  she  says. 

The  importance  of  community  also  strikes  a personal  chord 
with  Bergeron.  She  sits  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  United 
Way  of  Prescott-Russell  and  says  Campus  d’Alfred  — and 
Kemptville  Campus  to  a lesser  extent  — is  active  in  fundraising 
for  the  local  charity,  just  as  the  Guelph  campus  supports  the 
United  Way  Services  of  Guelph  and  Wellington. 

She  became  a regular  United  Way  donor  when  she  joined 
the  payroll  deduction  plan  at  Laval  University.  She  says  her  vol- 
unteer role  in  Prescott-Russell  is  a natural  extension  of  wanting 
to  feel  good  about  contributing  to  a good  cause. 

“When  life  gives  you  a lot,  you  need  to  give  back,  and  that  s 
what  I try  to  do.  It’s  a message  I’m  trying  to  convey  to  my  chil- 
dren as  well.  When  I tell  them  it’s  a United  Way  meeting  I must 
attend,  they  say:  'OK,  it’s  a good  cause.’” 

Another  good  cause  that  takes  some  of  her  free  time  is  serv- 
ing as  a board  member  for  an  alternative  school  in  Alfred  and 
Plantagenet.  The  collaborative  project  between  Campus 
d’Alfred  and  the  local  school  board  offers  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  complete  one  or  two  years  of  high  school  credits  while 
working  part-time  in  agriculture  or  commerce.  The  program 
uses  alternating  two-week  stints  in  the  classroom  and  on  a farm 
or  in  a local  business. 

“We  hope  the  program  will  encourage  young  people  to  go 
back  into  farming,"  she  says,  although  her  own  career  path 
proves  that  agriculture  can  sometimes  attract  new  recruits  from 
large  urban  areas  — even  those  with  no  ancestral  ties  to  farm- 
ing. 
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Chemistry  Corner 
Opens  in  Complex 


New  display  tells  history  of  chemistry  program  at  Guelph 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


He  got  two  out  of  three. 

Martin  Bosch,  a three-time 
Guelph  chemistry  graduate  and 
amateur  history  buff,  had  hoped  to 
! salvage  a trio  of  items  for  a 
Department  of  Chemistry  com- 
memorative display  opened  late  last 
! month  in  the  science  complex. 

One  piece  was  the  opening-day 
) plaque  from  the  former  Chemistry 
| and  Microbiology  Building,  which 
opened  in  1965.  The  other  was  actu- 
ally a pair  of  items:  the  silver-col- 
oured “C”  and  "M”  — each  standing 
shin-high  — that  hung  above  the 
front  doors  of  that  building  until  it 
was  razed  in  2003  to  make  way  for 
the  new  complex. 

Those  pieces  are  now  central  to  a 
new  departmental  history  display, 
installed  this  fall  in  a second-floor 
corridor  outside  the  chair’s  office.  “1 
got  two  out  of  three,"  says  Bosch. 

The  third  item?  Thanks  to  a date 
mix-up  with  the  demolition  con- 
tractor, he  missed  grabbing  the 
C&M  cornerstone.  But  his  subse- 
quent research  snagged  another  item 
for  the  “chemistry  comer."  During 
several  hours’  worth  of  sleuthing  in 
the  U of  G Library  archives,  he  spot- 
ted an  architect’s  model  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building  — and, 
branching  from  it,  a slightly  trun- 
ca\cd  C8*M  BuWd'my  — atop  a Wing 
cabinet. 

Erected  in  1969  for  chemistry, 
physics  and  mathematics,  Mac- 
Naughton still  houses  most  chemis- 
try faculty  offices  and  research  labs. 
That  architect’s  model  is  now  part  of 
the  new  display. 

So  are  several  photos  and  inter- 
pretive panels  from  Bosch’s  archival 
i research  that  tell  the  story  of  a de- 
partment rooted  in  OAC. 

Did  you  know  that  chemistry  was 
one  of  the  original  six  departments 
when  the  Ontario  School  of  Agricul- 
ture opened  in  1874?  Or  that  chem- 
istry claimed  the  first  purpose-built 
departmental  building  on  campus, 
opened  in  1887  (the  same  year  a 
chemistry  degree  was  first  offered)? 

The  only  known  interior  shot  of  a 
lab  in  that  building,  taken  in  1893, 


shows  students  wearing  lab  coats 
and  even  the  odd  beanie.  Located  di- 
rectly south  of  Johnston  Hall,  the 
building  burned  down  in  1896  and 
was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year. 

Hoping  to  prevent  a repeat  blaze, 
the  administration  installed  a reser- 
voir in  front  of  the  new  two-storey 
building  with  its  pedimented  front. 
One  photo  in  the  new  display  shows 
the  rectangular  pond  — called  the 
“Rose  Bowl”  — surrounded  by 
wrought-iron  fencing.  The  pond 
was  never  called  into  firefighting 
service  and  was  removed  in  1956. 

Along  with  neighbouring  build- 
ings, the  chemistry  building  came 
down  in  1965  to  make  way  for  the 
MacKinnon  Building. 

One  display  photo  shows  the  sin- 
gle eight-  by  1 4-foot  chemistry  lab  in 
the  old  Johnston  Hall.  Students  en- 
larged that  space  to  accommodate 
up  to  50  people. 

Bosch  says  he  wasn’t  particularly 
attuned  to  campus  history  when  he 
began  his  undergraduate  studies 
here  in  1966  (he  completed  a mas- 
ter’s degree  in  1971  and  a PhD  in 
2004  while  running  the  Guelph  Soap 
Co.  Inc.).  Today  he  hopes  the  dis- 
play will  "give  students  a feeling  of 
being  part  of  that  history,  a sense  of 
what  the  University  is  and  where  it 
came  from.” 

He  funded  the  display  costs  along 
with  Brock  Chittim,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Wellington  Lab- 
oratories Inc.  in  Guelph  and  a chem- 
istry master’s  graduate. 

Prof.  Adrian  Schwan,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  says  the 
new  display  “clearly  defines  the  im- 
portance of  chemistry  in  the  long 
history  of  the  University  and  its  ear- 
lier colleges.  Chemistry  is  a funda- 
mental component  of  a number  of 
research  pursuits  on  campus,  and 
many  disciplines  of  study  have  their 
origins  in  chemistry.” 

Today’s  department  runs  79 
undergraduate  lab  sections  in  16 
teaching  labs  in  the  science  complex. 
Guelph  has  about  130  undergrad 
chemistry  majors  and  shares  40 
nanoscience  students  with  the  De- 
partment of  Physics.  There  are  also 
66  chemistry  graduate  students. 
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RICKEY  YADA 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Food  Science  since 
1984,  Canada  Research  Chair  in  Food  Protein  Structure 
and  scientific  director  of  the  Advanced  Foods  and  Materials 
Network 

When  Prof.  Rickey  Yada  was 
first  approached  about  join- 
ing the  council  of  the  Heart 
and  Stroke  Foundation’s 
Guelph-Wellington  chapter 
in  2002,  the  timing  was  just 
right.  Yada  had  been  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  a 
University  team  taking  part 
in  the  Heart  and  Stroke  “Big 
Bike”  fundraiser,  but  more 
important,  heart  disease  had 
touched  his  life  in  a big  way. 

“My  mother  died  of  a heart  attack,"  he  says.  “My  fa- 
ther passed  away  after  a stroke.  And  I’d  had  a bypass  op- 
eration to  replace  six  arteries  in  my  heart.  I call  it  my 
Midas  Muffler  surgery  because  they  rack  you  up,  go  in 
and  change  all  your  pipes  and  send  you  on  your  way.” 

Since  joining  the  council,  Yada  has  been  involved  in 
various  community  events  such  as  the  Big  Bike,  Row  for 
Heart  and  Jump  Rope  for  Heart.  He  also  likes  to  talk  to 
community  groups.  It’s  the  personal  stories  and  connec- 
tions that  draw  people  to  volunteering,  he  says,  so  he’s 
happy  to  share  his  experiences  with  others. 

This  year,  he’s  trying  something  new:  he’s  co-chair- 
ing  (with  Bruce  Holbein)  the  Guelph-Wellington  chap- 
ter’s first  Gala  Royale  — Kick-Start  a Heart.  Honorary 
chair  of  the  event  is  Linda  Hasenfratz,  CEO  of  Linamar 
Corporation,  which  is  a major  sponsor  of  the  event.  Ga- 
briel Frank  Investors  Group  is  the  presenting  sponsor. 
The  goal  of  the  gala  is  to  raise  enough  money  to  buy  17 
automatic  external  defibrillators  to  be  placed  in  high- 
priority  public  locations  in  the  Guelph  area. 

“I  attended  the  gala  in  Toronto  last  year,  and  it  was  a 
lot  of  fun  as  well  as  being  a successful  fundraiser,”  says 
Yada,  who  has  similar  expectations  of  the  Guelph- 
Wellington  event,  which  runs  Feb.  6 at  Guelph  Place. 
Cocktails  are  at  6 p.m.,  with  dinner  at  7 p.m. 

“It  will  be  an  elegant  evening  of  dining,  dancing  and 
entertainment,”  he  says.  “I  encourage  members  of  the 
University  community  to  attend,  not  just  because  this  is 
an  important  cause  but  also  because  some  of  the  funds 
raised  for  research  come  back  to  U of  G.” 

Tickets  for  the  gala  are  $ 1 00  each,  and  tables  of  1 0 can 
be  reserved.  For  more  information,  contact  Gina  Sweet 
at  Heart  and  Stroke  Guelph,  519-837-4858  or 
galaroyale@hsf.on.ca. 

DANIELLE  GAMACHE 

Third-year  theatre  studies  student 
Many  little  girls  like  dress- 
up  and  make-believe,  but 
for  Danielle  Gamache,  that 
early  love  of  performing 
hasn’t  faded. 

“I  like  being  different 
characters  and  trying  out  for 
a variety  of  roles,”  she  says. 

“In  fact,  I like  it  best  when 
it’s  a stretch  from  my  own 
personality.  I like  parts  that 
are  really  out  there.” 

Audiences  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  Gamache 
in  some  “out  there”  roles  when  she  performs  in  the 
Royal  City  Musical  Productions  Inc.  show  The  Who's 
Tommy  Nov.  25  to  29  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  She’s  part 


of  the  ensemble/chorus  and  will  sing  and  dance  her  way 
through  several  scenes  in  the  rock  musical  as  a variety  of 
characters  from  the  1940s,  ’50s  and  ’60s. 

“I  didn’t  know  much  about  Tommy,  but  I love  The 
Who,  so  I decided  to  try  out,”  she  says.  “I’m  glad  I did. 
The  show  has  that  rock  edge  and  some  really  cool  special 
effects.  I know  people  will  love  it.” 

Right  now  Gamache  is  rehearsing  three  times  a week 
in  preparation,  including  an  eight-hour  stretch  on  Sun- 
days. “It’s  hard  work,  but  it’s  fun,”  she  says. 

Not  content  with  shining  on  stage,  she  will  be  tack- 
ling a whole  different  role  as  co-director  (with  Samantha 
Harrigan)  of  U of  G’s  annual  production  of  The  Vagina 
Monologues,  slated  to  run  Feb.  5 and  6.  The  companion 
play  A Memory,  a Monologue,  a Rant  and  a Prayer  will 
also  be  presented,  with  performances  set  for  Feb.  6 and  7. 

“I  performed  in  The  Vagina  Monologues  during  my 
first  year,"  says  Gamache,  “so  I was  really  interested  in 
directing  it.  The  show  can  be  very  heavy  for  audiences,  so 
1 know  I need  to  find  the  lighter  moments  in  it  as  well.  I 
want  to  make  the  audience  a little  bit  uncomfortable,  I 
want  to  get  them  thinking,  but  I also  want  them  to  be 
entertained.” 

For  information  about  The  Who's  Tommy  showtimes 
and  tickets,  call  519-763-3000  or  visit  www.riverrun.ca. 
Tickets  for  The  Vagina  Monologues  will  be  available 
through  the  Central  Student  Association  in  the  new  year. 

KULJEET  NOTAY 

Assistant  financial  aid  counsellor,  joined  U of  G in  1998 
Kuljeet  Notay  says  her  life  in 
Canada  today  is  far  different 
than  her  life  growing  up  in 
India.  “I  grew  up  with  maids 
to  do  everything,  but  here  I 
do  it  all  myself,”  she  says.  “It 
gives  you  a different  perspec- 
tive.” 

Still,  many  of  the  things 
she  loved  doing  when  she 
lived  in  India  continue  to  fill 
her  time  today.  For  example, 
she  began  singing  classical 
Indian  music  at  age  eight  and  still  enjoys  practising  her 
vocal  skills,  although  only  at  house  parties  these  days. 
Her  father  would  have  liked  her  to  become  a profes- 
sional singer,  she  says. 

She  notes  that  the  scales  in  Indian  music  are  the  same 
as  in  western  music,  “but  you  sing  more  from  your 
core.” 

Working  at  U of  G has  helped  foster  Notay’s  love  of 
learning,  and  a few  years  ago  she  decided  to  start  taking 
courses  towards  a Guelph  degree.  Today,  she’s  just  three 
courses  away  from  earning  a BA,  which  will  be  her  sec- 
ond degree. 

“I  had  just  finished  university  in  India  when  I came  to 
Canada  to  get  married,”  she  says.  “My  degree  was  in  In- 
dian history,  but  that’s  less  useful  here.  So  now  I am 
learning  about  European  history,  criminal  justice  and 
public  policy.” 

With  two  teenage  children  at  home,  Notay  finds  a lot 
of  her  time  filled  with  taking  them  to  activities. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  ride  a bike,  swim  or  skate,”  she 
says,  explaining  that  these  skills  weren’t  taught  to  chil- 
dren in  traditional  Indian  families.  But  she  spends  many 
hours  driving  her  children  to  typical  Canadian  activities 
such  as  karate  lessons,  football  practice  and  other  sports. 

She  also  runs  a home  catering  business  with  her  hus- 
band, a chef  at  Creelman  Hall. 

“He  does  the  Canadian  and  Thai  cooking,  and  I do 
the  Indian  food,”  she  says.  “I  love  Indian  food.  If  I don’t 
have  some  at  least  once  a week,  1 really  don’t  feel  well.” 
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Yes  in  My  Backyard 

Landscape  architecture  prof  hits  the  road  to  see  how  people  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  bringing  farming  to  the  city 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Prof.  Karen  Landman,  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural 
Development,  grew  up  on  a dairy 
farm,  but  she  says  her  father 
wouldn’t  recognize  as  farmers  the 
people  she  met  this  summer  when 
she  travelled  more  than  18,000 
kilometres  across  the  western  United 
States  and  Canada  to  study  urban 
agriculture.  They  were  growing  food 
commercially  in  the  city. 

“I  met  with  academics,  social  ad- 
vocates, people  who  train  others  in 
the  techniques  of  urban  farming 
and,  of  course,  urban  farmers  them- 
selves,” she  says. 

Why  study  farming  in  cities? 
“Food  is  a fundamental  issue,”  says 
Landman.  “We  all  need  it,  and  food 
is  the  basis  of  culture  because  people 
gather  together  around  food.  But 
increasingly,  we  have  concerns  about 
issues  such  as  food  safety,  food 
security  and  the  impact  of  food 
transportation  on  the  environment. 
Urban  agriculture  may  be  a solution 
to  some  of  these  concerns,  and  that 
makes  it  important  on  many  levels.” 
Layered  on  the  concerns  that 
consumers  have  about  food  are  wor- 
ries about  the  future  of  farming  in 
rural  areas. 

Landman  says  it’s  tough  to  get 
young  people  interested  in  farming 
because  those  raised  on  a farm  know 
about  the  economic  challenges  and 
those  raised  in  the  city  don’t  know 
where  to  begin. 

In  Milwaukee,  she  spent  time 
with  Will  Allen,  whose  Growing 
Power  organization  was  established 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  “food 
deserts”  in  that  city.  Food  deserts  are 
low-income  areas  in  large  cities 
where  people  have  no  access  to  gro- 
cery stores  and  usually  end  up  hav- 
ing to  buy  expensive  processed  foods 
at  corner  stores. 

Allen’s  solution  was  to  turn  a 
two-acre  plot  of  land  in  a neighbour- 
hood in  northern  Milwaukee  into  a 


farm.  There,  he  grows  fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  raises  goats,  turkeys, 
chickens  and  honeybees.  There’s 
also  an  aquaponics  system  housing 
thousands  of  tilapia  and  perch.  In  to- 
tal, the  farm  produces  $250,000 
worth  of  food  each  year. 

Allen  has  a store  on  site  that  pro- 
vides fresh  food  to  the  community  at 
reasonable  prices.  He  also  sells  to  lo- 
cal restaurants. 

“Some  of  the  middle-aged  people 
in  that  community  are  eating  fresh 
vegetables  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,”  says  Landman. 

To  make  the  operation  work, 
Allen  uses  interns  and  volunteers  to 
help  with  the  intensive  farming.  He 
also  offers  tours  of  the  facility  six 
days  a week  to  give  people,  especially 


children,  a chance  to  see  where  their 
food  comes  from. 

“Farmers  want  people  to  under- 
stand them  and  what  they  do,”  says 
Landman.  “This  is  a beginning.” 

She  recalls  one  young  boy  on  a 
tour  who  had  never  seen  a chicken 
before  and  didn’t  know  where  eggs 
came  from. 

After  her  stay  in  Milwaukee, 
Landman  went  to  San  Francisco, 
then  headed  up  the  coast  to  Vancou- 
ver. She  also  travelled  to  Edmonton, 
where  she  visited  the  Visser  farms, 
which  are  two  large  tracts  of  farm- 
land within  city  limits. 

“The  land  has  excellent  soil  and  a 
good  microclimate,”  she  says.  “Peo- 
ple don’t  think  there  is  good  land  in 
cities,  but  there  is.  We’re  urbanizing 


onto  the  best  soil.” 

In  September,  Gord  Visser  staged 
a huge  potato  giveaway  to  raise 
awareness  of  locally  grown  food  and 
to  remind  people  about  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  farmland  from 
development.  People  could  have  for 
free  any  potatoes  they  dug  up  from 
his  fields.  The  event  was  so  popular 
that  traffic  was  backed  up  for  miles, 
and  many  people  waited  hours  for 
their  opportunity  to  harvest  some 
spuds. 

Landman’s  next  stop  was  Sas- 
katchewan to  meet  a farmer  involved 
in  SPIN-farming.  SPIN  stands  for 
small  plot  intensive,  and  the  farmers 
involved  negotiate  with  people  living 
in  the  city  to  use  their  backyards  for 
farming.  The  farmer  she  met  had  25 


backyards  under  cultivation  and  sold 
the  food  at  the  local  farmers’  market. 

“There  are  several  advantages  to 
this,”  she  says.  “The  farmer  has  ac- 
cess to  municipal  water,  rather  than 
having  to  rely  on  irrigation  systems. 
There’s  a longer  growing  season  in 
town  because  of  the  better  microcli- 
mate and  the  shelter  from  strong 
winds.  And  the  market  for  the  food 
produced  is  literally  on  the  farmer’s 
doorstep." 

A similar  project  called  Backyard 
Bounty  is  under  way  in  Guelph.  On  a 
tour  of  some  Backyard  Bounty  prop- 
erties, Landman  saw  first-hand  how 
programs  like  this  can  create  com- 
munity cohesion. 

“At  one  home,  there  was  an  older 
woman  who  had  always  grown  food 
in  her  garden  but  wasn’t  able  to  any- 
more. During  one  visit,  the  young 
man  doing  the  farming  gave  her 
some  zucchini  from  the  vegetables  in 
her  front  garden.  At  the  next  visit, 
she  gave  him  a loaf  of  bread  she  had 
baked  with  the  zucchini.” 

On  Nov.  20,  Backyard  Bounty 
and  U of  G will  host  “Opportunities 
for  Action:  An  Urban  Agriculture  j 
Symposium”  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Landman 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker  and  will 
share  stories  of  her  summer  tour.  1 
The  day  will  also  feature  panel  dis-  I 
cussions  and  interactive  workshops,  i 
(For  registration  information,  visit  | 
www.backyardbounty.ca.) 

Although  Landman  is  back  on  . 
campus  for  now,  her  urban  agricul- 
ture tour  isn’t  over  yet  She’ll  be 
heading  out  to  Nova  Scotia  for  a 
food  summit  there  and  plans  to  visit 
urban  farms  in  Halifax  and  Quebec 
City  on  her  way  back. 

“I’m  just  interested  in  finding  out 
what’s  going  on  in  various  places,” 
she  says.  “I’m  very  excited  about  the 
potential  of  urban  agriculture. 
Maybe  the  best  part  for  me  is  that  I 
have  access  to  great  food  while  I’m 
travelling.  Almonds  from  California, 
apricots  from  Kelowna  — yum.” 


Guatemalan  Coffee  Farmers  Brewing  Profits 

Latin  America  semester  class  develops  plan  to  help  independent  coffee  farmers  increase  their  income  by  expanding  into  decaffeinated  market 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Fair  trade  versus  decaffeinated.  It’s  a 
daily  choice  made  by  countless  North 
Americans  who  understand  the  benefits  of 
drinking  decaffeinated  coffee  but  still  want  to 
support  farmers  by  buying  fair  trade. 

Fair-trade  brands  of  decaffeinated  coffee 
are  few  and  far  between,  says  Prof.  Kurt  Annen, 
Economics,  who  accompanied  a group  of  stu- 
dents to  Guatemala  on  the  2009  Latin  America 
semester. 

“For  poor  farmers,  it’s  hard  to  get  into  the 
market,"  he  says.  In  Guatemala,  for  example, 
“there’s  a huge  inequality.” 

It  was  that  inequality  that  led  a group  of  stu- 
dents on  the  Latin  America  semester  to  help 
some  independent  coffee  farmers  increase 
their  income  by  buying  a handmade  machine 
that  decaffeinates  coffee. 

The  students  came  up  with  the  idea  as  part 
of  a course  co-taught  by  Annen  on  the  role  and 


function  of  non-governmental  organizations 
(NGOs).  Divided  into  three  groups,  they  were 
asked  to  research  NGOs  in  Guatemala  and  find 
a way  to  make  a positive  difference  in  the  lives 
of  the  people  there  by  providing  microfinance 
investment  funding. 

After  each  group  presented  a proposal  out- 
lining funding  ideas  and  strategies  for  imple- 
mentation, all  the  students  voted  on  where  the 
project  funding  should  go.  They  decided  to 
partner  with  As  Green  as  It  Gets  (AGG),  a 
non-profit  microfinance  organization  that  fos- 
ters entrepreneurship  and  environmentally 
sustainable  agriculture. 

One  of  the  products  AGG  supplies  to  the 
U.S.  market  is  coffee.  After  learning  that  decaf- 
feinated coffee  represents  a mere  10  per  cent  of 
the  American  market  and  that  much  of  Guate- 
mala’s decaffeinated  coffee  is  imported,  the 
students  developed  a proposal  to  generate 
money  for  a small  group  of  coffee  farmers. 
They  gave  the  farmers  a loan  of  $6,720  — 


funded  partly  through  their  class  fees  and 
partly  from  alumni  donations  — to  buy  a decaf 
machine. 

“These  farmers  have  very  little  land,  but 
they  work  together,”  says  Annen,  “and  now 
they  have  this  machine  that  helps  them  angle 
into  the  local  market  in  Antigua,  which  is  dom- 
inated by  the  large  coffee  fincas,  and  to 
export." 

According  to  the  students’  plan,  the  farmers 
will  repay  the  loan  within  three  years,  says 
Annen.  This  money  will  then  be  recycled  back 
into  additional  development  projects  in  the 
community. 

The  students  suggested  the  farmers  pay  in- 
terest on  the  loan  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 
could  be  donated  to  a charity.  AGG  liked  this 
idea  so  much  that  it  now  offers  this  option  to 
all  its  clients  who  donate  money  in  the  form  of 
microcredits. 

“My  involvement  with  AGG  has  provided 
an  unmatched  learning  experience,”  says 


fourth-year  arts  and  sciences  student  Dima 
Saab.  “Designing  the  loan  program  proved  to 
be  challenging,  but  it  taught  me  about  the  in- 
tricacies of  microcredit  organizations.  It  was 
also  rewarding  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
community.” 

Saab,  who  hopes  to  pursue  a career  in  inter- 
national health,  says  studying  and  travelling  in 
Guatemala  exposed  her  to  the  complexities  of 
development  problems. 

“Although  it’s  easy  to  be  critical  of  the  great 
inequalities  seen  in  Guatemalan  society,  my 
travels  throughout  the  country  confirmed  that 
the  path  to  development  is  plagued  with  obsta- 
cles,” she  says.  “For  example,  how  can  a gov- 
ernment offer  a cohesive  and  unified  health- 
care system  in  a country  where  more  than  20 
languages  are  spoken  and  where  inadequate  in- 
frastructure leaves  many  rural  communities 
completely  isolated?  This  experience  has  cer- 
tainly been  a great  asset  and  has  strengthened 
my  resolve  to  continue  my  career  aspirations.” 
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GET  ON  BOARD  WITH 
OUR  NEW  BUS  SERVICE 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 


NEW  GO  BUS  SERVICE  BETWEEN  WATERLOO  AND  MISSISSAUGA 
STARTS  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  2009 

You  wanted  more  ways  to  get  on  the  GO  - now  you  have  it! 

Oui  brand  new  25-Waterloo  bus  route  will  serve  the  University  of  Waterloo.  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University.  Kitchener  Bus  Terminal  at  Charles  & Ontario.  SmartCentres  Cambridge  at 
Hespeler  Rd.  & Hwy.  401.  Aberfoyle  GO  Park  & Ride.  Milton  Park  & Ride/Carpool  Lot  at 
R.R.  25  & Hwy.  401.  and  the  Square  One  GO  Bus  Terminal,  seven  days  a week. 

Guelph  students  and  staff  can  get  to  the  University  of  Waterloo  or  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
by  connecting  with  the  29-University  of  Guelph  GO  Bus  service  at  Square  One  or  Aberfoyle 
GO  Park  & Ride,  or  with  46-Hwy.  407  West  GO  Bus  service  at  the  Aberfoyle  GO  Park  & Ride. 

SAVE  WITH  A GO  STUDENT  ID 

Full-time  students  save  on  10-ride  tickets  and  monthly  passes  with  a GO  Student  ID. 

GET  OUT  OF  YOUR  CAR  AND  GET  ON  THE  GO. 

FOR  MORE  INFO  VISIT  GOTRANSIT.COM  OR  GIVE  US  A CALL. 

SIGN  UP  FOR  E-NEWS  AND  RECEIVE  CUSTOMIZED  INFO. 


GET  ON  THE 

41 6 869  3200  1 888  GET  ON  GO  (438  6646)  TTY  1 800  387  3652 

m 

Pour  plus  de  renseicjiements,  veuillez  visrler  le  site  golransit  com  ou 

1 

■W 

composer  un  des  num6ros  ci-dessus 

METROLINX 


CPR  Saves  Lives. 
Can  You? 

November  is  CPR  month,  and  St.  John  Ambulance 
wants  you  to  be  prepared  to  save  a life. 

For  information  about  St.  John  Ambulance  training 
courses  and  volunteer  opportunities  or  to  contact 
your  local  branch,  visit  www.sja.ca. 


Agroforestry  Project 
in  Ghana  Sprouts 
Trees,  Livelihoods 

African  delegation  visits  campus  to  mark  halfway  point 
of  five-year  Cl  DA  project  led  by  U of  G researchers 


I BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Growing  trees  in  developing 
countries  also  means 
| sprouting  new  livelihoods  for  poor 
1 households  under  an  agroforestry 
I project  led  by  researchers  in  the 
School  of  Environmental  Sciences 
(SES). 

A delegation  from  Ghana  visited 
j Guelph  this  fall  to  mark  the  halfway 
point  of  a $3-million  five-year  pro- 
ject funded  by  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency 
(CIDA)  in  that  West  African 
country. 

The  Ghana  initiative  is  intended 
; to  help  smallholder  families  develop 
I trees  as  renewable  sources  of  food, 

I energy  and  income  as  well  as  soil 
j enhancement,  says  Naresh 
’ Thevathasan,  manager  of  agro- 
j forestry  research  and  development 
j and  an  adjunct  professor  in  SES. 

Referring  to  the  project  in  the 
j Sunyani  district  of  the  country, 
I Thevathasan  says:  “The  main  goal  is 
I to  alleviate  poverty  in  rural  commu- 
| nities  of  Ghana." 


He’s  the  manager  of  that  project, 
led  by  Prof.  Andy  Gordon. 

Along  with  partners  at  Kwame 
Nkrumah  University  of  Science  and 
Technology  (KNUST),  U of  G is 
helping  smallholders  grow  and 
maintain  trees  for  use  as  fuel  and  for 
income.  The  initiative  is  also  helping 
to  establish  KNUST  as  an  agroforest- 
ry centre  of  excellence  for  Western 
Africa  and  enabling  the  Accra-based 
government  to  develop  policies  for 
the  sector,  says  Thevathasan. 

Many  rural  households  in  Ghana 
and  in  other  African  countries  live 
on  crops  and  livestock  grown  on 
plots  only  one-quarter  to  one-half 
acre  in  size.  They  rely  on  wood  for 
most  of  their  cooking  needs.  Grow- 
ing various  kinds  of  wood,  including 
teak,  gmelina  and  cassia,  may  help 
them  meet  their  own  needs  and  have 
enough  left  to  sell. 

University  administrators  and 
professors  from  KNUST’s  Faculty  of 
Renewable  Natural  Resources  were 
among  the  Ghana  collaborators  who 
came  to  campus  last  month  ahead  of 
a CIDA  project  evaluation. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  this 
month  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right  answer  by 
Nov.  13  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 
56039.  The  following  people  correctly  identified  the  Oct.  28  photo  as  the  Foucault  pendulum  in  the  foyer  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building:  Dennis  Watson,  Brenda  Law,  Marlene  Eberhardt,  Ray  Hutchison,  Bill  Clair  and 
Danny  Martin.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


HP  DesignJet  4000  PS  poster  printer 
from  closed  graphics  studio, 
vwarren@uoguelph.ca. 

Older  upright  piano,  reasonable 
price,  bmcbey@uoguelph.ca. 

End  table,  wicker  rocking  chair, 
Seville  TXl  baby  carriage,  adult 
walker,  519-824-6234  or  mblackbu 
@uoguelph.ca. 

Kenmore  tabletop  humidifier,  used 
only  once,  Ext.  56580. 

Four-bedroom  house  on  King 
Street,  2xh  baths,  two  kitchens,  walk- 
out basement,  terraced  lot,  fenced 
backyard,  close  to  Wolfond  Park  and 
downtown,  view  at  www.l60kingst. 
com,  Anne  or  Bob,  519-823-5192 
evenings. 


FOR  RENT 


Winterized  cottage  near  Tobermory, 
weekly  or  weekend  rentals,  Ext. 
53392. 

One-bedroom  vacation  villa  in 
Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina, 
sleeps  four,  fully  equipped  kitchen, 
\Vi  baths,  laundry  facilities,  weekly 
or  monthly  rental,  Ext.  52587, 
kimo@uoguelph.ca  or  visit  www. 
hiltonheadvilla-rental.com. 


Three-bedroom  refurbished  century 
home,  fully  furnished,  five-minute 
walk  to  downtown,  high-speed-con- 
nected office,  finished  walk-in  base- 
ment, high-efficiency  heating,  park- 
ing for  two  cars,  no  pets,  non- 
smokers,  available  February  to  June 
2010,  $1,600  plus  utilities,  519-767- 
1333. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  5 1 9-836-6745  or 
fnmoll@rogers.com. 


must  consume  organic  food  at  least 
once  a week,  must  be  primarily 
responsible  for  purchase  of  food  in 
your  household  and  must  be  a 
woman  between  25  and  65,  $50  gift 
certificate  for  participating,  send 
contact  information  to  jsheeshk@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  wintera@uoguelph. 


AVAILABLE 


Secure  vehicle  storage  for  cars,  boats 
and  trailers,  519-822-5557  after  6 


p.m. 


WANTED 


Quiet  professional  couple  seeks  to 
rent  (or  house-sit)  furnished  house 
for  the  winter,  prefer  December  to 
April  but  timing  is  flexible,  need 
clean  asthma/allergy-friendly  house 
with  no  pets,  smokers,  mould,  fra- 
grances or  chemicals,  excellent  refer- 
ences, 519-763-7403. 

Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  seeks  volunteers 
for  study  on  "Sex,  Health  and  You,” 
one  hour  required,  $10  gift  card  for 
participating,  email  to  bodycomp@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  seeks  participants 
for  study  on  organic  consumers, 


In-home  pet-sitting  and  house-sit- 
ting services  by  veterinary  students, 
519-829-2196  or  visit  www. 
vetsitters.com  to  arrange  a free  con- 
sultation. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Fax 
items  to  519-824-7962  or  send  email 
to  bchance@uoguelph.ca. 


For  information 
about  paid 
advertising  in 
At  Guelph,  call 
Scott  Anderson  at 
519-827-9169. 
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branching  out 


Editor1  s note:  This  is  one  of  a series 
of  columns  about  tree  species  that 
can  be  found  on  the  U of  G campus. 
It  is  written  by  certified  arborist 
Rob  Shaw- Luka vsky,  a gardener  in 
the  Grounds  Department. 

Directly  south  of  Creelman 
Hall  stands  a stately  honey 
locust  tree.  This  species  is  probably 
familiar  to  most  members  of  the 
University  community  and  can  be 
found  lining  all  the  east-to-west 
pedestrian  walkways  on  campus. 
Whereas  the  walkway  trees  require 
pruning  to  maintain  light,  building 
and  overhead  clearances,  the 
Creelman  tree  is  left  to  sprawl  to  its 
heart’s  content. 

With  its  distinctive  vase  shape, 
the  honey  locust  is  reminiscent  of 
the  American  elm  and  is  often  used 
as  a replacement  for  that  tree.  Along 
the  red  brick  walks,  the  honey  locust 
branches  meet  overhead  to  form  a 
canopied  ceiling  that  provides  just 
the  right  amount  of  shade  and  sun- 
light. In  the  growing  season,  the 
canopy  is  made  up  of  small  delicate 
leaflets.  In  the  fall,  the  leaves  turn 
golden  yellow. 


The  fruit  pods  on  female  trees 
hang  on  through  the  winter,  dan- 
gling on  the  branch  tips  and  looking 
like  flattened  purple  bananas.  It’s 
these  pods  that  are  the  source  of  the 
common  name  “locust”  because  the 
sound  of  the  dried  fruit  pods 
clacking  in  the  wind  is  apparendy 
similar  to  the  sound  of  swarming  in- 
sects. The  “honey”  portion  of  the 
name  refers  to  the  taste  of  the  pulp 
in  the  seed  pods. 

The  honey  locust  trees  on  cam- 
pus are  a cultivated  form.  The  true 
species  is  identical  except  for  the  vi- 
cious barbs  and  thorns  that  pro- 
trude from  the  trunk  and  branches. 
The  true  species  is  also  rare  and  is 
actually  considered  endangered. 
The  cultivated  form,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  extremely  common  and, 
not  surprisingly,  is  grown  for  land- 
scape purposes  to  be  thorn-free. 

Honey  locusts  are  incredibly 
tough  trees  that  tolerate  all  the  hard- 
ships of  urban  life  with  relative  ease. 
They  handle  soil  compaction,  cold 
and  heat  better  than  most  trees,  and 
as  members  of  the  legume  family, 
they  fix  their  own  nitrogen  and  es- 
sentially fertilize  themselves. 
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EVENTS 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  its  annual  “Beyond  the  Frame” 
party  and  auction  of  donated 
artworks  Nov.  14.  Doors  open  at 
5:30  p.m.,  with  the  live  auction 
beginning  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are  $60 
and  are  available  at  MSAC  and  the 
Framing  and  Art  Centre.  For  more 
details,  visit  www.msac.uoguelph. 
ca/auction2009.htm. 

The  art  centre’s  “Learning  Lunch” 
series  presents  assistant  curator 
Dawn  Owen  discussing  "Spectacle  + 
Artifice  in  Canadian  Photography” 
Nov.  1 7 at  noon. 


CONCERTS 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  continues  Nov.  12  with  the 
Vince  Goobie  Trio  and  Nov.  19  with 
violinist  Laurence  Kayaleh  and  pia- 
nist Midori  Koga.  On  Nov.  26,  pia- 
nist Ronald  Hawkins  performs  The 
Well-Tempered  Clavier  by  Bach.  The 
concerts  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

The  U of  G Jazz  Band  conducted  by 
Andrew  Scott  performs  Nov.  26  at  8 
p.m.  at  Manhattans  Pizza  Bistro  and 
Jazz  Club.  Cover  charge  is  $2. 

Joe  Sorbara  leads  the  U of  G Con- 
temporary Music  Ensemble  "Nov.  27 
at  7 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  Admission  is  $5. 


“Docurama,”  a film  series  sponsored 
by  the  U of  G Library  and  the  Central 
Student  Association,  continues  Nov. 
1 1 with  Rethink  Afghanistan,  Nov.  18 
with  Tiger  Spirit  and  Nov.  25  with 
Rough  Aunties.  The  free  screenings 
are  at  7 p.m.  in  Thombrough  1307. 


The  film  series  hosted  by  the  School 
of  Languages  and  Literatures  and  the 
Consulate  of  Spain  presents  El 
Milagro  de  Candeal  (with  English 
subtitles)  Nov.  25  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  314. 


LECTURES 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures lecture  series  continues  Nov. 
12  with  post-doc  Fr6d6ric  Da  Silva 
discussing  "L’affaire  Sarah  Bamum: 
un  roman  inavou6  de  Paul 
Bonnetain?”  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  235. 

The  College  of  Biological  Science’s 
2009  Roy  C.  Anderson  Memorial 
Lecture  in  Parasitology  is  Nov.  12  at 
noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Microbiol- 
ogist Peter  Greenberg  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Seattle,  will 
explore  “Sociomicrobiology:  Bacte- 
rial Communication,  Territoriality 
and  Societal  Organization.” 

Guest  speaker  in  the  GWPI’s  Distin- 
guished Lecturer  Series  is  theoretical 
physicist  William  Unruh  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  Nov.  24 


at  4 p.m.  at  the  Best  Western  Royal 
Brock  Hotel  and  Conference  Centre. 
His  topic  is  “Deaf  and  Dumb  Holes 
— Analogs  to  White  and  Black 
Holes.” 

The  Department  of  History  presents 
post-doc  Andrew  Ross  discussing 
“Making  Saturday  Night  Hockey 
Night:  Radio  and  the  Creation  of  a 
Canadian  Cultural  Institution”  Nov. 
26  at  1:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

The  ASTRA  lecture  series  continues 
with  Niles  Eldredge,  curator  of 
invertebrate  paleontology  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, presenting  “Darwin:  Discover- 
ing the  Tree  of  Life”  Dec.  1 at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  science  complex  atrium. 


NOTICES 


The  provost’s  office  and  the  Brass 
Taps  host  a Disco  Night  for  the 
United  Way  Nov.  27  at  7:30  p.m.  It 
will  feature  dancing  to  disco  hits 
courtesy  of  deejay  P.K.  and  prizes  for 
the  best  disco  outfit.  Tickets  are  $15 
each  or  $25  per  couple  and  are  avail- 
able by  calling  Ext.  53868. 

U of  G and  the  Bookshelf  present  a 
Cafe  Astronomique  panel  discussion 
on  “Was  Einstein  Right?  Black 
Holes,  Dark  Matter  and  Dark 
Energy”  Nov.  19  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Bookshelf  eBar.  Admission  is  free. 

Fine  art  students  will  show  and  sell 
their  original  lithographs,  etchings 
and  prints  Nov.  20  and  21  from  10 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  and  Nov.  22  from 
noon  to  5 p.m.  in  Zavitz  207. 

At  the  Rural  History  Roundtable 
Nov.  12,  PhD  history  candidate  Lisa 
Cox  will  discuss  her  research  on  the 
international  struggle  to  contain 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  roundtable  begins  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  2020. 

The  McLaughlin  Library  presents 
“Dispersion,”  a multimedia  art  exhi- 
bition featuring  works  by  U of  G fine 
art  students,  in  the  Williams  Coffee 
area  until  Dec.  4.  An  open  house  is 
planned  for  Nov.  19  at  3 p.m. 

Student  Volunteer  Connections  is 
running  a campaign  this  month  to 
encourage  people  to  volunteer  for 
any  five  hours  during  November. 
For  more  information,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/~svc. 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  “Stress 
Less  for  Tests”  sessions  Nov.  24  and 
26  at  5:30  p.m.  in  UC  334.  Cost  is 
$10.  Register  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
-ksomers  or  call  Ext.  52662. 

A growing  catalogue  of  Microsoft 
e-learning  courses,  including  Micro- 
soft Access,  Excel  and  PowerPoint 
2007,  is  available  to  staff  and  faculty 
through  CourseLink.  Learn  how  to 
access  these  courses  in  a learning  and 
development  workshop  Nov.  25 


from  9 a.m.  to  noon.  Register  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/learningmatters. 

An  information  session  will  be  held 
Nov.  1 8 for  U of  G students  planning 
to  study  at  a European  university  in 
2010/11.  It  runs  from  5:30  to  7:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  116. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies  seminar  series 
continues  Nov.  11  with  Christian 
Jordan  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
discussing  “Balancing  the  Heart  and 
the  Mind:  Intuition,  Rational  Analy- 
sis and  the  Relation  Between 
Implicit  and  Explicit  Attitudes”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Macdonald  Institute 
B33.  On  Nov.  18,  Rob  Kozinets  of 
York  University  presents  “Netnog- 
raphy:  A Look  at  Ethnographic 
Research  Online”  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
Room  300.  On  Nov.  25,  Brenda 
Griffiths  and  Kristian  Gravelle  offer 
“‘Delicious’  Insights  From  Kraft 
Canada’s  Consumer  Insights  and 
Strategy  Group”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  B33. 

“Implementing  the  Grand  River 
Fisheries  Management  Plan:  Fisher- 
ies Research  Needs”  is  the  topic  of 
Art  Timmerman  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology’s 
“Loaves  and  Fishes”  seminar  series 
Nov.  12.  On  Nov.  19,  post-doc 
Nicola  Lower  presents  “Hide  and 
Seek:  The  Refuge-Seeking  Behaviour 
of  Sea  Lamprey  and  Implications  for 
Control  Techniques.”  The  seminars 
are  at  4 p.m.  in  science  complex 
1511. 

Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  Nov.  1 3 
is  PhD  student  Andres  Diaz  examin- 
ing “Equine  Rhinitis  A Virus: 
Molecular  Characterization  and 
Pathogenesis  in  Experimentally 
Infected  Ponies.”  The  series  contin- 
ues Nov.  20  with  PhD  student 
Michal  Neta  discussing  “Pathogenic 
Mechanisms  in  Canine  Histiocytic 
Diseases”  and  Nov.  27  with  Prof. 
Roger  Moorehead,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, on  “Inducible  Transgenic 
Models  for  Investigation  of  Onco- 
gene Function  and  Targeted  Cancer 
Therapy.”  The  seminars  are  at  11 
a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 

Jim  MacGee  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  presents  “A  Multi- 
Sectoral  Approach  to  the  U.S.  Great 
Depression”  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  seminar  series  Nov.  13. 
On  Nov.  20,  Jeffrey  Racine  of 
McMaster  University  discusses 
"Smooth  Constrained  Frontier 
Analysis.”  The  seminars  begin  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  304. 

The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology’s  plant  biology 
seminar  series  continues  Nov.  16 
with  Hugues  Massicotte  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Northern  British  Colum- 
bia explaining  “Climatic  Shifts  and 
Symbioses:  Implications  for  the 
Blue-Listed  Whitebark  Pine  and 


Mycoheterotrophic  Plants  of  West- 
ern North  America.”  On  Nov.  23, 
the  topic  is  “Exploring  Non-Coding 
RNAs  in  the  Multicellular  Bacte- 
rium Streptomyces  coelicolor>'  with 
McMaster  University  biologist 
Marie  Elliot.  The  seminars  are  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  science  complex  2315. 

Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
grative Biology  seminar  series  Nov. 
1 7 is  Rowan  Sage  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  discussing  “Invaders  From 
the  South:  Bioinvasions  and  Global 
Change.”  On  Nov.  24,  Risa  Sargent 
of  the  University  of  Ottawa  explores 
“Plant-Pollinator  Interactions: 
What  Is  the  Role  of  the  Commu- 
nity?” The  seminars  begin  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  science  complex  2315. 

Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski,  Chemistry, 
presents  “Building  a Biomimetic 
Membrane  at  an  Electrode  Surface” 
in  the  Department  of  Physics  semi- 
nar series  Nov.  17  at  4 p.m.  in  science 
complex  1511. 

The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology*  s distinguished 
speaker  series  continues  Nov.  18 
with  adjunct  professor  Mohamed 
Karmali,  director-general  of  the 
Public  Health  Agency  of  Canada’s 
Laboratory  for  Food-Borne 

Zoonoses.  His  topic  is  “Solving  the 
Mystery  of  the  Hemolytic  Uremic 
Syndrome.”  The  seminar  begins  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 

Prof.  Chris  Bauch,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  is  guest  speaker  in  the 
ASTRA  seminar  series,  discussing 
“Voluntary  Vaccination  Policies  and 
Vaccine  Scares  as  a Free-Rider  Prob- 
lem: Mathematical  Modelling 

Approaches”  Nov.  18  at  4 p.m.  in 
Rozanski  105. 


SYMPOSIUM 


U of  G and  Backyard  Bounty  host 
“Opportunities  for  Action:  An 
Urban  Agriculture  Symposium” 
Nov.  20  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  To  register,  visit 
www.backyardbounty.ca. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Details  and  registration  for  the  fol- 
lowing Teaching  Support  Services 
events  can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 

Prof.  Steven  Newmaster,  Integrative 
Biology,  shares  strategies  for  over- 
coming the  challenges  of  large 
classes  Nov.  19. 

The  discussion  group  “Women  in 
Academe”  focuses  on  “Assertive 
Negotiation  Skills  — From  Salary  to 
Workload”  Nov.  24. 

For  instructors  using  Desire2Learn 
for  their  online  courses,  TSS  is  offer- 
ing "D2L  Starter  Kit”  Nov.  25. 
Drop-in  clinics  continue  Wednes- 
days from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and 
Thursdays  from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in 


McLaughlin  Library  200-A. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Sharon  Nelson,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Nov.  18  at  2 p.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  3317.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Regulation  and  Role  of  the 
Insulin-Like  Growth-Factor  System 
in  Zebrafish  ( Danio  rerio)  Ovarian 
Development.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Glen  Van  Der  Kraak. 

The  final  examination  of  Eric  Page,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture,  is  Nov.  20  at  9 
a.m.  in  Crop  Science  202.  The  thesis 
is  “Aspects  of  Interspecific  Competi- 
tion in  Maize  ( Zea  mays  L.)."  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Clarence  Swanton. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Patrick  Doyle,  School  of  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences,  is  Nov.  24  at  9 
a.m.  in  Graham  3301.  The  thesis  is 
“Selection,  Characterization  and 
Application  of  a Mycotoxin-Specific 
Single-Domain  Antibody  Fragment 
as  a Novel  Tool  Against  Fusarium 
Head  Blight.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Chris  Hall. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  annual  Christmas  Joy  Home 
Tour  showcasing  nine  houses  in 
Guelph  and  Rockwood  runs  Nov.  20 
and  21.  For  information,  call  519- 
836-8115  or  visit  www.christmas 
joytour.org. 

LaPointe-Fisher  Nursing  Home  at 
271  Metcalfe  St.  holds  its  annual 
craft  sale,  bake  sale  and  tearoom 
Nov.  22  from  2 to  4 p.m. 

The  Wellington  branch  of  the 
Ontario  Genealogical  Society  meets 
Nov.  24  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Zehrs 
community  room  on  Paisley  Road. 
Prof.  Kevin  James,  History,  will  dis- 
cuss “Genealogical  Cold-Case  Files.” 

The  Homewood  Volunteer  Associa- 
tion hosts  its  annual  Holiday  House 
Tour  Nov.  22.  Tickets  are  available  at 
the  Homewood  Gift  Shop,  Coach 
House  Florist,  Ray’s  Flowers  and 
Robinson’s  Flowers. 

The  Guelph  Field  Naturalists  meet 
Nov.  12  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arbore- 
tum. Eric  Williams  will  present  a 
slide-show/video  presentation  titled 
“David  Thompson  and  the  Route  of 
the  Voyageurs.” 

The  Guelph-Wellington  branch  of 
the  Architectural  Conservancy  of 
Ontario  hosts  a lecture  by  landscape 
architect  Wendy  Shearer  on  “Cul- 
tural Landscapes”  Nov.  18  at  7 p.m. 
at  10  Carden  St. 

“Coming  Back  to  Life”  is  the  focus  of 
a workshop  Nov.  28  from  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Congregation 
of  Guelph,  122  Harris  St.  For  more 
information,  call  519-836-3443  or 
send  email  to  melinabondy@yahoo. 
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Cross-Country 
Teams  Win  Gold, 
Make  CIS  History 


Gryphons  are  tops  again  at  national  championships 


U of  G All  A-Twitter 


New  media  offer  menu  of  communication  tools 


First-year  student  Shawna  Woudstra  ditched  her  ballerina  tutu  for  a dragster  at  age  eight  and  has 
burning  up  the  track  ever  since.  photo  by  mike  goodwin 
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Family  studies  student  dreams  of  making  a career  out  of  drag  racing 

BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Are  Facebook,  Twitter  and 
YouTube  part  of  your  daily 
routine?  Do  you  turn  to  these  tools  as 
a main  source  of  news  and  infor- 
mation? If  so,  you  might  be  interested 
to  know  you  can  find  U of  G news  and 
information  there,  too. 

In  2005,  Guelph  became  the  first 
Canadian  university  to  have  its  own 
Facebook  fan  page.  Today,  that  page 
has  more  than  1,100  “fans.”  U of  G is 
also  on  Twitter  and  has  a strong 
alumni  presence  on  Linkedln. 

The  popularity  of  social  network- 
ing and  the  growth  of  new  media  have 
resulted  in  a number  of  new  opportu- 
nities for  campus  communicators  to 
tell  their  stories,  says  Chuck 
Cunningham,  director  of  Communi- 
cations and  Public  Affairs. 

“It’s  a whole  new  menu  of  ways  to 
communicate,”  he  says.  “Many  of  our 
campus  units  are  exploring  these 
tools  and  working  to  see  what  fits  in 
terms  of  their  communication  goals. 
There  is  lots  of  activity  right  now  as 
we  all  work  to  find  our  niche  in  this 
ever-evolving  medium." 

Catherine  Bianco,  communica- 
tions manager  for  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College,  sits  with  Cunningham 
on  a cross-campus  discussion  group 
that  meets  to  examine  the  opportuni- 


ties that  exist  in  these  emerging  fo- 
rums. Formed  in  April,  the  group 
represents  close  to  a dozen  depart- 
ments and  colleges. 

Bianco  uses  an  OVC  YouTube 
channel  to  promote  the  college  as  an 
international  leader  in  environmen- 
tal health,  to  create  awareness  of  the 
changing  role  of  veterinary  medicine 
in  society,  to  provide  public  informa- 
tion and  education,  and  to  aid  in 
student  recruitment. 

“One  of  the  first  videos  we  posted 
was  a surgery  case  study  of  the  giant 
kidney  worm,  a condition  that  occurs 
in  just  a few  geographic  pockets 
around  the  world,”  she  says.  “Shortly 
after  we  put  it  up,  someone  at  the  vet 
school  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia saw  it  and  asked  if  the  school 
could  use  the  video  in  classes  because 
no  one  had  seen  such  a giant  kidney 
worm  before." 

The  video  has  since  been  viewed 
more  than  15,000  times. 

Other  OVC  videos  feature  Ameri- 
can students  talking  candidly  about 
their  experiences  at  Guelph.  These 
videos  have  been  popular  with  other 
Americans  who  are  considering  ap- 
plying to  OVC.  Video  has  also  been 
used  to  support  traditional  media 
campaigns  such  as  OVC’s  canine 

Continued  on  page  8 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

WHEN  first-year  family 
studies  student  Shawna 
Woudstra  was  five  years  old,  her 
mother  enrolled  her  in  ballet 
classes.  After  three  years  of  classical 
music  and  tutus,  Woudstra  gave  up 
any  ballerina  ambitions  when  her 
father  bought  her  a junior  dragster 
and  started  taking  her  to  the  track. 

“My  dad  had  started  drag  racing 
when  he  was  16,  but  he  gave  it  up 
when  he  got  married,”  she  says. 
“Now  he’s  living  his  dreams 
| through  me.” 


And  so  far,  his  dreams  are  turn- 
ing out  well.  Woudstra  has  more 
than  100  trophies,  including  two 
Ironman  trophies,  which  she  de- 
scribes as  “the  Stanley  Cup  of  drag 
racing.” 

She  was  track  champion  at  her 
home  track  (Toronto  Motorsport  in 
Cayuga)  in  2002  and  2006  and  has 
always  been  in  the  top  three. 

All  those  awards  were  won  in 
that  junior  dragster,  but  this  year 
Woudstra  moved  up  to  adult  com- 
petition. A junior  dragster,  designed 
for  drivers  aged  eight  to  17,  is  about 
one-quarter  the  size  of  a full-sized 


dragster  and  is  driven  just  600  feet 
(one-eighth  of  a mile)  in  a race. 
During  that  short  stretch,  however, 
the  vehicle  can  reach  speeds  of  85 
miles  an  hour  (racing  speeds  are 
calculated  in  miles  rather  than 
kilometres). 

“When  I started,  I was  a little 
nervous,  but  soon  I wanted  to  go 
faster  and  faster,”  she  says. 

In  drag  racing,  only  two  cars  race 
at  a time,  going  head-to-head  along 
two  short  straight  tracks.  The  win- 
ner of  each  heat  is  matched  against  i 

Continued  on  page  10  I 


UOF  G’s  women’s  and  men’s 
cross-country  teams  made 
history  this  month  when  the  women’s 
squad  won  its  fifth  straight  team  title 
and  the  men  earned  their  fourth 
consecutive  banner  at  the  Canadian 
Interuniversity  Sport  (CIS)  cham- 
pionships in  Kingston. 

Guelph  is  now  the  most  successful 
cross-country  program  in  CIS  his- 
tory, with  the  most  banners  captured 
by  a single  school.  In  all,  U of  G has 
obtained  nine  men’s  and  six  women’s 
titles. 

The  Gryphon  women  also  entered 
the  history  books  by  becoming  the 
first  team  ever  to  earn  five  champion- 
ship banners  in  a row. 

“Our  main  goal  all  season  was  to 
win  the  team  banners  again,”  says 
head  coach  Dave  Scott-Thomas,  who 


was  named  both  CIS  women’s  and 
men’s  coach  of  the  year  for  the  fourth 
straight  year. 

“It  was  a battle  out  there,  and  our 
teams  held  strong,”  says  Scott- 
Thomas,  who  was  also  named  On- 
tario University  Athletics  men’s  team 
coach  of  the  year  and  was  one  of  three 
finalists  for  Athletics  Canada’s  coach 
of  the  year. 

On  the  men’s  side  of  the  cross- 
country Gryphons,  Matt  Brunsting 
won  the  individual  gold  and  was 
named  male  athlete  of  the  year  for  the 
second  year  in  a row.  Teammate  Kyle 
Boorsma  captured  silver. 

On  the  women’s  side,  Lindsay 
Carson  was  second  overall,  and  her 
first-year  teammate  Genevieve 
Lalonde  was  named  female  rookie  of 
the  year. 
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from  the  president 

Dec.  6 a Day  to  Remember 
Those  Who  Have  Died  From 
Gender-Based  Violence 


Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair  Summerlee  welcomes 
comments  on  his  column  at  president@uoguelph.ca. 

DEC.  6,  1989,  will  always  remain  etched  in  my 
mind.  I was  teaching  in  the  anatomy  lab  at  OVC 
, when  I heard  the  tragic  news  that  a lone  gunman  had 
opened  fire  at  Montreal’s  Ecole  Polytechnique,  killing 
| 14  innocent  women. 

Like  many  people,  I have  spent  every  Dec.  6 since 
| that  horrifying  moment  thinking  about  how  quickly  it 
! changed  the  lives  of  so  many  people.  And  like  other  his- 
torical events  involving  a devastating  loss  of  human  life, 

' the  Ecole  Polytechnique  killings  reach  across  the  de- 
I cades  to  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  for  education 
j and  contemplation. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Mon- 
treal tragedy  and  is  an  ideal  time  to  reflect  on  the  issue 
of  violence  against  women.  We  have  come  a long  way 
on  this  issue,  yet  we  still  have  much  to  learn.  It’s  a sub- 
ject worth  contemplating  not  just  on  Dec.  6 but  every 
day  of  the  year.  We  owe  it  to  the  women  who  lost  their 
lives  20  years  ago  to  grapple  with  this  issue  publicly,  to 
debate  and  discuss  it  in  the  open. 

The  murders  at  Ecole  Polytechnique  amounted  to 
an  extreme  and  deliberate  hate  crime.  The  man  who 
took  the  lives  of  the  innocent  and  vibrant  students  re- 
garded women  as  the  enemy.  He  felt  threatened  by 
them.  His  irrational  hatred  metastasized  into  the  sick 
belief  that  women  stood  in  the  way  of  his  acceptance,  as 
well  as  his  success  in  school  and  life. 

Although  this  was  a senseless  act  and  the  victims 
were  random,  it  was  not  a random  act.  The  killer  first 
stormed  into  a classroom,  separated  the  women  and  the 
men  and  shot  the  women,  selecting  his  victims  solely  on 
the  basis  of  their  gender.  He  then  stormed  through  the 
hallways  targeting  women,  shooting  to  kill.  In  addition 
to  the  14  women  murdered,  10  other  women  and  four 
men  were  injured  before  the  killer  took  his  own  life. 

Since  this  catastrophe,  Canada  has  made  great 
strides  in  tackling  the  issue  of  gender-based  violence. 
The  Montreal  murders  prompted  legislative  changes, 
innovative  research,  new  approaches  to  looking  at  gen- 
der, changes  in  attitudes  and  additional  services  for 
those  who  experience  abuse. 

But  so  much  more  work  remains  to  be  done.  Gen- 
der-based violence  is  still  prevalent,  and  it  touches  us  all 
j in  one  way  or  another.  Different  situations  vary  in  ex- 
tremity, and  some  forms  of  abuse  are  subtler  than  oth- 
ers, but  the  cumulative  effect  is  significant  and 
damaging.  Root  causes  also  often  share  a common 
thread:  abuse  of  power,  misdirected  anger,  misunder- 
standing and  the  acceptance  of  dangerous  ways  of 
thinking  and  behaving.  And  overwhelmingly,  the  vic- 
tims of  such  violence  continue  to  be  girls  and  women. 

In  2005,  the  World  Health  Organization  completed 
a multi-country  study  on  the  issue  involving  10  coun- 
tries and  some  24,000  women.  It  found  that  gender- 
based  violence  is  a prevalent,  sometimes  daily  threat  for 
girls  and  women  around  the  globe.  In  fact,  it  accounts 
for  more  death  and  disability  among  women  than  the 
combined  effects  of  cancer,  malaria,  traffic  injuries  and 
war,  according  to  the  United  Nations  Development 
Fund  for  Women.  The  abuse  has  many  forms:  sexual, 
physical,  emotional,  labour  exploitation,  discrimina- 
tion, etc.  The  physical  and  emotional  effects  are  devas- 
tating, both  for  the  victims  and  for  those  who  witness 
the  abuse,  especially  children. 


This  is  not  merely  a public  safety  or  public  health 
matter.  At  its  core,  gender-based  violence  is  a human 
rights  issue.  Any  time  a person’s  rights  are  violated,  the 
ripples  touch  all  sectors  of  society  — not  to  mention  all 
individuals  — and  it  behooves  us  all  to  find  ways  to  help 
eradicate  it. 

Progress  has  been  made,  yet  stereotypes  and  stigma 
continue  to  be  problems  when  it  comes  to  violence 
against  women  in  Canada  and  abroad.  It’s  vital  that  we 
confront  gender  inequality  by  dealing  with  issues  of 
both  men’s  and  women’s  roles  and  identities,  particu- 
larly perceptions  of  masculinity,  in  order  to  address  all 
sides  of  understanding  and  acceptance. 

In  addition,  fear,  shame  and  guilt  continue  to  pre- 
vent women  of  all  ages  from  reporting  abuse,  talking 
about  it  publicly  and  taking  action.  One  way  to  change 
this  is  to  facilitate  a more  open  dialogue  about  the  prev- 
alence of  such  crimes  and  the  harm  they  cause. 

At  U of  G,  we  have  supported  the  Women’s  Campus 
Safety  Initiatives  program,  which  funds  education,  pro- 
grams and  services  on  women’s  safety,  sexual  harass- 
ment and  violence  against  women.  The  results  have 
been  very  positive,  leading  to  many  important  initia- 
tives over  the  years. 

Violence  against  women  is  ultimately  a consequence 
of  the  historical  imbalance  of  power  between  men  and 
women  — socially,  economically,  politically  — and  it 
must  be  remedied.  This  happens  when  we as  a peo- 

ple with  a shared  love  of  our  community  — strive  to 
ensure  that  our  university,  city,  province  and  country 
are  places  where  everyone,  regardless  of  gender,  re- 
ceives respect  and  equal  opportunities  for  education 
and  personal  and  professional  advancement. 

We  need  to  keep  encouraging  girls  to  strive  for  suc- 
cess in  any  field  that  interests  them,  whether  it’s  science 
and  engineering,  medicine,  or  arts  and  social  sciences. 
Women  who  have  achieved  great  things  in  these  fields 
are  ideal  mentors  for  guidance  and  inspiration. 

Women  must  continue  to  be  elected  and  promoted 
to  leadership  positions  where  they  can  contribute  their 
ideas  and  experiences,  make  a difference  and  serve  as 
role  models  for  others. 

Each  of  us  must  work  to  ensure  that  all  men  and 
women  understand  that  gender-based  violence  has  no 
place  anywhere  — on  our  campus,  in  our  community, 
in  our  country.  The  agonizing  times  when  such  abhor- 
rent behaviour  was  tolerated  — whether  out  in  the 
open  or  behind  closed  doors  — must  be  buried  in  the 
past. 

As  a result  of  the  tragedy  in  Montreal  20  years  ago, 
Dec.  6 has  become  known  as  the  National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance and  Action  on  Violence  Against  Women. 
This  is  a day  to  commemorate  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives  as  a result  of  gender-based  violence.  At  Guelph, 
some  people  wear  white  ribbons  (the  symbol  of  the 
anti-violence  against  women  movement)  or  attend  a 
ceremony  at  the  Memorial  Cactus  Garden  in  the 
Thornbrough  Building,  which  houses  the  School  of  En- 
gineering. 

However  you  choose  to  mark  the  day  and  honour 
the  memory,  remember  how  vital  it  is  to  keep  this  issue 
at  the  fore.  Think  of  the  things  each  of  us  can  do  to  pre- 
vent violence  against  girls  and  women.  By  doing  this,  we 
each  do  our  part  to  ensure  that  the  women  murdered  in 
Montreal  20  years  ago  — and  all  other  victims  of  the 
same  hateful  scourge  down  through  the  ages  — did  not 
die  in  vain. 


Editor  Barbara  Chance 
b.chance@exec.uoguelph.ca 
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news  in  brief 


CSA  FOOD  DRIVE  UNDERWAY 

The  Central  Student  Association 
food  bank’s  “Fill  the  Box”  winter 
food  drive  runs  until  Dec.  12,  col- 
lecting canned  goods  for  U of  G 
students  in  need.  Boxes  are  located 
around  campus.  For  information 
about  where  you  can  donate,  visit 
www.csafoodbank.org  or  send 
email  to  foodbank@uoguelph.ca. 


BOOK  LAUNCH  SET 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  the  Nov.  27 
launch  of  a new  book  edited  and 
co-authored  by  retired  professor 
David  Douglas  of  the  School  of 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development.  It  begins  at  1 p.m.  in 
the  foyer  of  the  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture Building.  Published  by  Nel- 
son, Rural  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment in  Canada  was  written  by  14 
contributors  from  eight  Canadian 
universities  and  government. 


FLU  CLINICS  CONTINUE 

U of  G’s  flu  clinics  are  now  open  to 
the  general  public.  Clinics  are  set  for 
Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1 from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  in  the  Powell  Building. 


ON  BEING  CANADIAN 

Award-winning  writer  John 
Ralston  Saul  will  be  keynote  speaker 
at  the  2009  Guelph  Lecture  on 
Being  Canadian  Dec.  9 at  7 p.m.  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  U of  G is  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  evening,  which 
will  also  feature  music  by  guitarist 
Kevin  Breit  and  a reading  by  author 
Sandra  Birdsell.  Emcee  is  Shelley 
Ambrose,  executive  director  and 
co-publisher  of  Walrus  magazine. 
For  tickets,  call  519-763-3000. 


GUELPH-HUMBER,  U OF  G 
PART  OF  SCOTTISH  STUDY 

The  University  of  Guelph-Humber 
and  U of  G figure  prominently  in 
the  Scottish  Higher  Education 
Enhancement  Committee’s  final 
report  on  a benchmarking  project 
investigating  student  support. 
Guelph-Humber  and  U of  G were 
among  35  educational  institutions 
in  20  countries  surveyed  for  the 
report.  The  committee  also  held  a 
national  conference  on  supporting 
student  success  that  included  ses- 
sions by  Guelph-Humber  vice-pro- 
vost John  Walsh  and  colleagues. 


ART  AUCTION  A SUCCESS 

More  than  200  people  attended  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s 
annual  fundraising  art  auction, 
“Beyond  the  Frame,”  Nov.  14,  gen- 
erating a record  profit  of  $67,000. 
The  two  top-selling  artworks  were 
by  Profs.  Will  Gorlitz  and  John 
Kissick,  Fine  Art  and  Music. 


In  Memoriam 

Prof.  Ron  Pitblado,  who  retired  as 
acting  director  of  Ridgetown  Cam- 
pus in  2007,  died  Nov.  1 1 at  the  age 
of  63.  An  M.Sc.  and  PhD  graduate 
of  U of  G,  he  worked  at  Ridgetown 
for  34  years,  serving  as  a professor, 
researcher,  horticulture  section 
head  and  associate  director  (aca- 
demic) before  being  appointed  act- 
ing director.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Diane,  and  sons,  David  and 
Doug,  and  their  families. 


Getting  Away  to  It  All 

Prof  brings  planning,  design  smarts  to  helping  towns,  villages  attract  amenity  migrants 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WANT  TO  LIVE  on  a golf 
course?  How  about  a place 
overlooking  a scenic  bay  or  close  to  a 
ski  resort  or  rural  farmland?  You 
might  be  an  “amenity  migrant,”  the 
kind  of  lifestyle  consumer  who’s 
reshaping  more  communities  in 
Ontario  and  elsewhere  in  Canada. 
And  that  makes  you  part  of  the 
research  interest  of  rural  planner  and 
landscape  architecture  professor 
Sean  Kelly  of  the  School  of 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development  (SEDRD). 

Collingwood.  Barrie.  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake.  They’re  all  attracting 
people  looking  to  more  or  less  invert 
their  lives,  says  Kelly. 

Years  ago,  a couple  looking  at  re- 
tirement might  have  continued  to 
live  in  the  big  city  and  commute  to  a 
second  place  such  as  a cottage.  Turn 
that  lifestyle  upside  down. 

“There’s  a market  of  50-plus 
cashing  out  to  get  to  what  they  see  as 
a better  place  and  lifestyle,”  says 
Kelly.  Referring  to  boomers’  grow- 
ing destinations  of  choice  in  small- 
and  resort-town  Ontario,  he  says: 
“They’re  not  renting  or  buying 
so-called  second  homes  anymore. 
They* re  going  there  to  live.” 

That  means  municipalities,  de- 
velopers, builders  and  others  are 
busy  figuring  out  how  to  accommo- 
date amenity  migrants.  How  to  build 
or  retrofit  homes  for  their  needs? 
What  cultural,  sports,  recreational 
and  other  amenities  will  these  com- 
munities want?  And  how  to  do  it 
without  eroding  the  cultural  or  nat- 
ural heritage  that  attracted  them  in 
the  first  place? 

Kelly  is  interested  in  these  ques- 
tions as  an  academic.  Three  years 
ago,  he  joined  U of  G to  study  and 
teach  environmental  design.  Com- 
ing to  Guelph  in  2006  was  a home- 
coming for  him  — he  completed  a 
BLA  here  in  1989  and  a master’s  in 
rural  planning  in  1994. 

He’s  also  keen  on  the  topic  as  a 
principal  in  Stempski  Kelly  Associ- 
ates Inc.  He  runs  the  planning,  de- 
sign and  landscape  architecture  firm 
in  Elora  with  his  wife,  Anastasia 
Stempski  Kelly,  a 1988  BLA  graduate 
of  Guelph. 

The  firm  consults  with  munici- 
palities on  economic  development 
strategies  to  brush  up  or  even  rein- 
vent their  curb  appeal  for  those  mi- 
grants. Four  years  ago,  they 
completed  a streetscape  revitaliza- 
tion for  Kincardine  on  Lake  Huron 
that  led  to  a facade  improvement 
strategy. 

“Bridging  municipal  investment 
with  private  initiative  — I think 
Kincardine  helped  put  us  on  the  map 
in  rural  Ontario,”  says  Kelly.  “We’ve 
had  great  demand  for  our  services.” 
They  came  up  with  streetscape 
ideas  and  a community  improve- 
ment plan  to  help  the  Minto  com- 
munities northwest  of  Guelph 
support  image  upgrades.  “It’s  a town 
of  8,500  people,  a small  place  doing 
big  things,”  he  says. 

Marmora,  Tweed,  Omemee, 
Stirling,  Havelock,  Madoc:  Kelly  has 


Prof.  Sean  Kelly  studies,  consults  with  towns  that  appeal  to  retiring 
boomers,  including  his  own  village  of  Elora.  photo  by  martin  schwaibe 


helped  work  up  development  and  re- 
newal plans  for  many  small  towns  in 
Ontario.  Even  his  own  village  of 
Elora  is  attracting  a different  kind  of 
resident,  drawn  by  the  area’s  natural 
heritage  and  interesting  limestone 
buildings,  as  well  as  such  cultural 
events  as  the  Elora  Festival.  He  and 
Stempski  Kelly  live  with  their  daugh- 
ter, Clover,  in  a 140-year-old  stone 
house  in  town. 

Other  projects  are  bigger  and  in- 
volve golf  courses,  ski  resorts  and 
other  lifestyle  amenities.  He’s 
worked  on  ski  areas  and  resorts  in 
North  America,  Europe  and  Asia. 
Here  in  Canada,  he’s  worked  at 
Whistler-Blackcomb  in  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Blue  Mountain  in 
Collingwood. 

Kelly  says  plenty  of  opportunity 
exists  in  pulling  ski  areas  into  the 
21st  century,  from  turning  single- 
season resorts  into  year-round  desti- 
nations to  designing  more  environ- 
mentally sensitive  facilities  and 
operations  for  resorts. 

“That’s  currently  the  focus  of  a 
lot  of  our  work,”  says  Kelly,  who 
likes  to  hit  the  slopes  with  his  family 
at  ski  areas  and  resorts  of  all  sizes  in 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  Vermont. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Toronto  Star 
profiled  his  multi-million-dollar 
land  plan  intended  to  transform  a 
fishing  camp  at  Golden  Beach  Resort 
on  Rice  Lake  — east  of  Toronto  — 
into  a more  desirable,  environmen- 
tally sensitive  development. 

Here  at  Guelph,  he  teaches  site 
design  and  construction  in  SEDRD's 
landscape  architecture  stream.  He 
says  U of  G grads  have  plenty  of  job 


prospects  not  only  in  landscape  ar- 
chitecture but  also  in  environmental 
consulting,  urban  design  and  facili- 
tating community  participation.  “All 
those  skills  are  taught  here." 

Kelly  says  it’s  refreshing  to  meet 
up  with  students  who  arrive  in  class 
each  year  with  fresh  ideas.  “That’s 
contagious.  I take  that  back  to  my 
own  work.  I find  it  very  gratifying.” 

During  his  own  school  days,  the 
Landscape  Architecture  Building  be- 
came home  in  a couple  of  ways,  he 
says,  recalling  plenty  of  late  nights 
there.  “We’d  work  until  1 1 , go  to  the 
Bullring  and  dance  till  one  and  then 
come  back.” 

His  first  job  was  with  a landscape 
architecture  firm  in  Newfoundland. 
In  1993,  he  returned  to  Guelph  for  a 
master’s  in  rural  planning.  That  in- 
terest saw  him  connecting  with  his 
own  small-town  roots.  Kelly  re- 
members riding  along  as  a youngster 
during  his  dad’s  business  visits  to  cli- 
ents in  small  communities  and  re-  J 
source  towns  in  Ontario. 

“These  things  subconsciously 
promoted  an  affinity  for  rural 
communities.” 

That  grad  degree  in  rural  plan- 
ning in  turn  got  him  a job  with  a 
mountain  resort  planning  company 
based  in  Whistler.  He  consulted 
with  clients  around  the  world,  mak- 
ing regular  jaunts  to  Europe  every 
six  weeks  or  so. 

Kelly  is  one  of  two  appointed  ed- 
ucators on  the  2009/10  governing 
council  of  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Landscape  Architects  and  serves 
as  SEDRD’s  community  outreach 
co-ordinator. 


Peonle 

MCLEAN  RECEIVES  ONTARIO 
MEDAL  FOR  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Cyndy  McLean,  director  of  the 
Health  and  Performance  Centre, 
has  received  an  Ontario  Medal  for 
Good  Citizenship.  She  was  one  of  1 1 
Ontarians  honoured  by  Lt.-Gov. 
David  Onley  at  a ceremony  last 
week  at  Queen’s  Park.  The  medal 
recognizes  people  who  have  made 
exceptional  long-term  contribu- 
tions to  their  communities.  A for- 
mer elite-level  athlete  who  became 
paraplegic  in  2003  after  falling  off  a 
cliff,  McLean  was  honoured  for 
being  an  advocate  for  people  with 
disabilities. 

U OF  G STUDENTS  HEADED 
TO  CLIMATE  CHANGE  TALKS 

Two  Guelph  students  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  Canadian 
youth  at  the  United  Nations  Cli- 
mate Change  Conference  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.  Third-year  stu- 
dents Joanna  MacDonald,  an 
environmental  sciences  major,  and 
Yvonne  Su,  who  is  studying  inter- 
national development,  are  among 
30  people  who  will  make  up  the 
Canadian  Youth  Delegation  at  the 
international  climate  conference 
Dec.  7 to  18.  They  will  join  more 
than  100  youth  from  across  the 
globe  to  voice  their  concerns  and 
advocate  for  stronger  policies  on 
climate  change. 

AIR  FORCE  HONOURS  WALLIN 

U of  G chancellor  and  Canadian 
Senator  Pamela  Wallin  was 
appointed  an  honorary  colonel  in 
the  Canadian  Air  Force  last  week  at 
a ceremony  in  Ottawa. 


GRAD  STUDENT  ENGINEERS 
RECEIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two  U of  G graduate  engineering 
students  have  received  scholarships 
from  Engineering  Canada.  The 
awards  recognize  excellence  in  the 
Canadian  engineering  profession 
and  support  advanced  studies  and 
research.  A Manulife  Financial 
Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Fraser 
Kent.  Jason  McCullough  received 
the  TD  Insurance  Meloche  Monnex 
Leopold  Nadeau  Scholarship. 


U of  G 
Choirs  to 
Perform 

The  University  of  Guelph 
Choirs  and  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Players  present  “The 
Crystal  of  Peace”  Dec.  6 at  7 p.m.  at 
Church  of  Our  Lady  Immaculate. 

Prof.  Marta  McCarthy,  Fine  Art 
and  Music,  will  lead  the  choirs  in 
traditional  carols,  classical  and  gos- 
pel selections  and  pieces  from 
Hebrew,  African  and  Argentinian 
traditions. 

A portion  of  the  performance 
will  be  dedicated  to  women  and 
peace,  which  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Montreal  Massacre,  says  McCarthy. 

Tickets  are  $10  for  students  and 
seniors,  $15  general,  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  door  or  by  contacting 
Karen  Bygden  at  Ext.  52991. 
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Talk  to  Me 


Family  studies  prof  looks  at  ways  to  improve  talk  therapy 


Prof.  Olga  Sutherland  aims  to  help  therapists  improve  their  skills. 
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Ford  Motor  Co. 
to  Debut  ‘Green’ 
Car  Part  in  2010 

Automaker’s  announcement  that  it  will  use  biobased 
material  is  ‘amazing  achievement,  ’ says  U of  G prof 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Therapy  is  the  art  of  talk, 
says  Prof.  Olga  Sutherland, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition,  and  some  therapists  seem 
to  have  more  of  a natural  talent  for 
the  art  than  others.  Sutherland 
believed  she  could  understand 
I therapy  better  by  closely  examining 
j the  conversations  between  therapists 
, and  their  clients. 

From  that  detailed  study,  she 
! hopes  to  provide  information  that 
1 can  help  other  therapists  improve 
' their  skills  and  their  ability  to  help 
! the  people  they  work  with. 

“I’m  interested  in  research  that 
| has  practical  applications,  so  people 
can  really  use  it  to  improve  how  they 
do  therapy,”  she  says.  “A  lot  of  re- 
I search  on  therapy  is  fairly  general 
j and  doesn’t  give  clear  ideas  about 
I how  to  change  or  improve." 

Sutherland  grew  up  in  Minsk, 

■ Belarus,  but  moved  to  Canada  10 
years  ago.  “1  like  to  travel,  so  when  I 
! was  a student,  I decided  to  transfer 
I to  a Canadian  university.” 

After  completing  her  BA  and  MA 
at  Trinity  Western  University  in 
1 Langley,  B.C.,  she  headed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary  to  do  a PhD  in 
counselling  psychology.  She  came  to 
U of  G in  September  2008  for  a post- 
doc position  and  was  appointed  a 
faculty  member  this  summer. 

“I’m  most  interested  in  couple 
1 .m3  family  ttierapy,  so  it  ma3e  sense 
for  me  to  come  to  Guelph,”  says 
Sutherland.  “There  aren’t  many 
schools  in  Canada  teaching  this,  and 
Guelph  is  certainly  the  best  known.” 
For  her  doctoral  research  and  on- 
going studies,  she  uses  a “micro- 
I analysis”  of  the  therapist  at  work.  Af- 
ter permission  is  granted  by  the  ther- 
apist and  the  couple  involved,  their 
session  is  recorded  on  video  and 
then  transcribed. 

"The  transcription  is  very  de- 
tailed,” says  Sutherland.  “It  includes 
pauses,  when  people  inhale  and  ex- 
hale, and  changes  in  intonation  as 
well  as  the  actual  words.  It  can  take 
an  hour  to  transcribe  one  minute  of 
interaction.” 

This  provides  rich  detail  that  cap- 
tures the  complexity  of  the  session, 
she  says. 


Her  analysis  and  resulting  report 
reveal  “how  people  use  language  re- 
sourcefully and  creatively  to  do  what 
they  do  in  the  context  of  therapy.  My 
goal  is  to  describe  it  in  enough  detail 
that  other  therapists  can  read 
through  it  and  find  something  useful 
for  themselves.” 

Like  most  research  of  this  kind, 
Sutherland’s  dissertation  work  fo- 
cuses on  a master  therapist  who’s 
comfortable  with  having  therapy 
sessions  recorded  and  shared  with 
others.  In  her  case,  that  person  is 
psychiatrist  and  family  therapist 
Karl  Tomm,  director  of  the  family 
therapy  program  at  the  University  of 
Calgary. 

“By  examining  the  ways  he  works 
with  people,  therapists  can  get  better 
at  developing  relationships  or  con- 
nections with  their  clients,  so  the  cli- 


ents feel  understood,  supported  and 
helped,”  she  says. 

Although  she  plans  to  continue 
conducting  these  detailed  qualitative 
studies  of  therapy  sessions,  she’s  also 
working  on  new  projects. 

“I’m  studying  ways  to  use  this 
type  of  analysis  to  improve  the  com- 
petencies of  students.” 

Sutherland  isn’t  teaching  this  se- 
mester, but  in  the  winter,  she  will  be 
leading  a qualitative  research  course 
she  taught  last  year  as  well  as  the 
course  “Practicum  in  Couple  and 
Family  Therapy.” 

Away  from  the  office  and  class- 
room, she  likes  to  keep  fit  and  partic- 
ularly enjoys  outdoor  activities  such 
as  rock  climbing,  running,  hiking 
and  kayaking.  A cross-country  skier 
while  growing  up  in  Belarus,  she 
learned  how  to  downhill  ski  last  year. 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  world’s  first  car  to  have 
interior  parts  made  from  wheat 
straw-reinforced  plastic  — created 
with  technology  that  has  roots  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  — is  set  to  roll 
off  the  assembly  line  in  the  new  year. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has 
announced  that  its  2010  Ford  Flex 
will  include  storage  bins  made  from 
this  biobased  material.  The  wheat- 
straw  plastic  was  created  by  Leo- 
nardo Simon,  a University  of 
Waterloo  engineering  professor, 
who  is  part  of  the  Ontario  BioCar 
Initiative,  a multi-university  project 
involving  scientists  at  U of  G and  the 
universities  of  Toronto,  Waterloo 
and  Windsor. 

“It’s  an  amazing  achievement,” 
says  Prof.  Larry  Erickson,  Plant  Ag- 
riculture, one  of  BioCar’s  lead  re- 
searchers. 

The  BioCar  Initiative,  supported 
by  the  Ontario  Research  Fund’s  Re- 
search Excellence  Program,  was 
launched  in  2007.  The  universities 
agreed  to  combine  their  research 
strengths  and  efforts  for  four  years 
to  improve  the  development  and  de- 
livery capacity  of  biornatefials  for 
the  automotive  industry. 

“We  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  it 
all,  we’d  have  at  least  one  car  part  in 
Ontario  that  came  from  an  agricul- 
tural source,”  says  Erickson.  “But 
Ford’s  announcement  means  we’re 
already  there.  We’re  only  two  years 
into  the  project,  so  we’re  way  ahead 
of  schedule.  We’re  quite  happy 
about  that.” 

The  wheat  straw-reinforced  plas- 
tic that  will  be  used  in  the  Ford  Flex 
originated  from  an  earlier  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  project  involving 
Erickson  and  Simon. 

“That  work  set  in  motion  the  ex- 
periments we  did  that  led  to  where 
we  are  today,”  says  Erickson,  who 
was  also  involved  in  the  initial  dis- 
cussions with  Ford.  The  automaker 


was  looking  for  green  technology  to 
use  in  its  vehicles  that  was  low-cost 
and  readily  available  around  the 
world,  he  says. 

“Plus  wheat  has  positive  associa- 
tions for  people.  When  people  think 
of  it,  they  think  of  food:  bread,  pasta, 
the  staff  of  life.” 

Using  wheat-straw  plastic  for 
storage  bins  in  this  one  car  model  re- 
duces petroleum  use  by  20,000 
pounds  a year  and  C02  emissions  by 
30,000  pounds  a year,  according  to  a 
news  release  issued  by  Ford.  The 
automaker  also  says  it  plans  to  in-  j 
elude  other  biobased  materials  in  fu-  j 
ture  car  models. 

Erickson  says  research  into  , 
bioproducts  has  often  been  chal-  ! 
lenging  because  these  new  materials  I 
must  be  economically  competitive  [ 
with  synthetic  products  and  offer  1 
some  advantages. 

U of  G is  also  involved  in  another  | 
multi-university  project  — Auto21  j 
— that  involves  the  creation  of 
“green”  car  parts  from  biofibres  and  j 
bioplastics.  In  this  effort,  researchers  j 
are  making  environmentally 
friendly  car  bumpers  and  running 
boards  by  substituting  renewable 
and  recyclable  engineered  compos- 
ites for  petroleum-based  materials. 

The  prototypes  are  being  engi- 
neered in  U of  G’s  Bioproducts  Dis- 
covery and  Development  Centre, 
which  is  headed  by  plant  agriculture 
professor  Amar  Mohanty,  who  is 
also  involved  in  the  BioCar  Initiative 
and  holds  the  Premier’s  Research 
Chair  in  Biomaterials  and  Trans- 
portation. 

At  the  Bioproducts  Discovery 
and  Development  Centre,  research- 
ers are  engineering  new  industrial 
crops  and  biomass  that  can  be 
turned  into  green  composite  materi- 
als and  exploring  their  many  uses, 
from  car  parts  and  building  materi- 
als to  sustainable  packaging.  They’re 
also  studying  innovative  ways  to 
develop  biofuels  from  biomass. 


Study  Looks  at  Obesity,  Sexual  Dysfunction 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

TWO  RESEARCHERS  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies 
and  Applied  Nutrition  are  taking  a 
groundbreaking  approach  to  an- 
swering the  question:  “Does  size 
matter?"  It  probably  does  when  it 
I comes  to  enjoying  a healthy,  happy 
sex  life,  but  not  in  the  way  you  might 
think. 

Prof.  Andrea  Buchholz,  a nutri- 
tionist, and  Prof.  Robin  Milhausen,  a 
sexuality  specialist,  are  combining 
their  expertise  to  explore  body  com- 
position, body  image,  health  and 
sexuality  in  young  adults.  They’re 
I trying  to  understand  the  burgeoning 


problems  of  obesity  and  sexual  dys- 
function from  the  perspectives  of  bi- 
ology and  the  social  sciences. 

The  study  — called  “Sex,  Health 
and  YOU!”  — marks  the  start  of  an 
innovative  program  that  has  major 
implications  for  understanding  the 
sexual  health  of  Canadians,  say  the 
researchers. 

“It  seems  a bit  counterintuitive 
that  a nutritionist  and  a sexuality 
professor  would  collaborate  on  a 
study,  but  it  really  offers  the  best  of 
both  worlds,”  says  Buchholz,  whose 
work  to  date  has  focused  on  body 
composition,  health  and  disease. 
“We  hope  to  use  this  study  as  the 


foundation  for  a sustainable,  collab- 
orative and  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gram that  will  be  a first  in  Canada.” 
The  research  initiative  was 
launched  last  winter  when  the  pair 
began  collecting  data  from  healthy 
university-aged  men  and  women 
who  are  in  romantic  heterosexual  re- 
lationships. Each  participant  under- 
goes testing  at  the  University’s  Body 
Composition  and  Metabolism  Lab 
and  answers  a wide  range  of  ques- 
tions to  determine  health  status, 
physical  activity,  diet,  sexual  func- 
tioning, body  image  and  relationship 
quality. 

Previous  research  has  focused  on 


the  effects  of  physiological  factors 
such  as  body  weight  or  psychosocial 
influences  such  as  the  relationship 
between  body  image  and  sexual  sat- 
isfaction. But  those  efforts  are  lim- 
ited by  incomplete  or  narrow 
definitions  of  sexual  well-being  and 
body  image,  as  well  as  a lack  of  direct 
measurement  of  body  composition, 
the  researchers  say. 

“It’s  clear  that  sexual  problems 
have  a negative  impact  on  many  peo- 
ple’s lives  in  North  America,  and 
body  size  — and  maybe  more  im- 
portantly, individuals’  perceptions 
of  their  size  — may  play  an  impor- 
tant role,"  says  Milhausen,  who  spe- 


cializes in  gender  differences  and 
similarities  in  sexual  attitudes  and 
behaviours.  “We  also  want  to  know 
whether  relationship  quality  can 
moderate  the  association  among 
body  composition,  body  image  and 
sexual  functioning.” 

In  future,  the  researchers  hope  to 
expand  their  study  to  investigate 
whether  and  how  sexual  orientation, 
menopause,  aging  and  chronic  dis- 
eases may  influence  the  relationship 
between  body  composition  and  sex- 
ual functioning. 

This  work  is  funded  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council. 
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An  Avid  Collector 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

THE  AIR  in  the  two  large  rooms  is 
cool  and  dry,  and  there’s  a 
reason  for  that.  The  rare  books, 
historical  documents  and  personal 
papers  stored  in  the  McLaughlin 
Library’s  basement  are  best  pro- 
tected in  this  kind  of  environment. 
It’s  a minor  discomfort  that  Kathryn 
Harvey,  head  of  Archival  and  Special 
Collections,  happily  puts  up  with 
because  she  understands  the  value  of 
the  items  being  protected. 

Harvey  came  to  U of  G nine 
months  ago  from  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity, where  she  was  an  archives  spe- 
cialist. Raised  in  Halifax,  she  earned 
a PhD  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  before  returning  to 
Dalhousie  to  complete  a master’s  de- 
gree in  library  and  information 
studies. 

“I  was  hired  to  do  Dalhousie’s 
first  electronic  library  project  and 
eventually  ended  up  working  there 
full-time,"  she  says. 

Here  at  Guelph,  Harvey  oversees 
a wide  range  of  world-renowned  ar- 
chives and  special  collections.  One 
that  has  expanded  dramatically  re- 
cently is  U of  G’s  culinary  collection, 
which  is  the  largest  in  Canada. 

“Our  cookbooks  straddle  both 
special  collections  and  archives,”  she 
says.  “For  example,  we  have  the 
cookbooks  Edna  Staebler  collected 
as  well  as  her  papers.” 

Those  papers  include  her  corre- 
spondence with  friends  such  as 
well-known  Canadian  writers  Pierre 
Berton  and  W.O.  Mitchell. 

“We  also  have  a collection  of  Ca- 
nadian cookbooks  that  highlight  the 
development  of  Canadian  cooking 
over  the  years,”  says  Harvey. 

Until  earlier  this  year,  the  entire 
collection  contained  about  6,000 
cookbooks.  Then  the  library  ac- 
quired the  Jean  Par£  cookbooks  — 


Kathryn  Harvey  holds  one  of  the  more  than  160  boxes  of  materials  that  Canadian  cookbook  writer  Jean  Pare 
donated  recently  to  the  U of  G Library’s  culinary  collection.  photo  ry  maptin  ^chwai  rf 


more  than  160  boxes  of  books  that 
the  Canadian  cookbook  writer  had 
accumulated  over  the  years  and  used 
to  research  and  develop  recipes  for 
her  own  work.  Inside  the  boxes  were 
more  than  6,000  books  and  some 
400  pamphlets. 

"With  this  acquisition,  we’ve 
doubled  the  size  of  the  collection,” 
says  Harvey. 

Processing  all  those  books  has 
been  a demanding  task,  and  she 
credits  her  team  for  their  hard  work 
in  preparing  a detailed  inventory. 
They’ve  been  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  little  duplication  of  titles  already 
in  the  archives,  she  says. 

"Par6  had  such  a fabulous  collec- 
tion, with  cookbooks  from  the  early 
1900s  to  the  present,  many  of  them 


picked  up  when  she  travelled.” 

Harvey  adds  that  this  new  compi- 
lation of  books  will  fit  in  well  with 
other  cookbook  collections  that  fill 
the  shelves,  including  the  Una 
Abrahamson  collection,  which  con- 
tains more  than  2,800  recipe  books 
from  the  1800s  to  today. 

Although  the  culinary  collection 
has  grown  die  most  rapidly  this  year, 
it’s  just  one^f  the  many  renowned 
collections  that  draw  scholars  and 
students  from  around  the  world  to 
Guelph  each  year,  she  says. 

“It  was  U of  G’s  theatre  archives 
that  first  attracted  me  to  Guelph.  It’s 
the  largest  collection  of  theatre  ma- 
terials in  the  country,  with  more 
than  140  different  collections  from 
companies,  directors,  actors,  design- 


PHOTO BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 

ers  and  playwrights.” 

One  of  the  biggest  draws  for  visi- 
tors is  the  University’s  L.M.  Mont- 
gomery Collection,  which  began  in 
1981  with  the  purchase  of  Mont- 
gomery’s diaries  and  scrapbooks 
from  her  son,  Stuart  Macdonald. 

Among  the  materials  is  the 
manuscript  of  a book  Montgomery 
had  dropped  off  to  her  publisher  just 
hours  before  she  died  xn  1942,  but  it 


had  been  rejected  and  never  pub- 
lished in  its  original  form,  says 
Harvey. 

This  fall,  however,  thanks  to  the 
work  of  Benjamin  Lefebvre,  a 2002 
master’s  graduate  of  Guelph's  Eng- 
lish program,  The  Blythes  Are  Quoted 
was  published  by  Penguin. 

U of  G is  also  renowned  for  its 


Scottish  Studies  Collection,  recog- 
nized as  the  largest  of  its  kind  outside 
of  Scotland.  It  includes  thousands  of 
rare  books,  manuscripts,  adases, 
travel  guides,  diaries,  letters,  news- 
papers and  magazines,  pamphlets 
and  burgh  records. 

The  regional  and  campus  history 
section  of  Archives  and  Special  Col 
lections  contains  records  from  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  and 
Macdonald  Institute,  as  well  as  a va- 
riety of  regional  family,  cultural  and 
business  papers. 

The  agricultural  history  and  rural 
heritage  section  focuses  on  Ontario 
agricultural  and  rural  life  and  houses 
the  Massey-Harris-Ferguson  Collec- 
tion. 

A large  landscape  architecture 
collection  includes  designs  by 
renowned  Canadian  golf  course  ar- 
chitect Stanley  Thompson,  who 
designed  close  to  180  courses  in 
North  America  and  abroad. 

A big  part  of  Harvey’s  job  is 
working  with  donors  and  potential 
donors  of  materials  for  the  Univer- 
sity’s collections. 

“I  keep  my  eye  out  for  collections 
we  might  want,  but  we  frequently  get 
calls  from  people  asking  if  we’re  in- 
terested. That’s  because  our  archives 
have  such  a strong  reputation.” 
Collaborating  with  researchers 
on  national  projects  is  another  part 
of her  job. 

“I’m  usually  on  the  archival  sub-  I 
committee  of  the  research  group. 


providing  consultation  on  how  to 
accumulate,  organize  and  store  any 
information  that  is  acquired.  It’s  fun 
because  I enjoy  learning.  The  re- 
search tends  to  be  on  topics  I know 
little  about,  so  even  as  I’m  providing 
them  with  advice  and  information, 
I’m  learning  a lot  about  something 


There’s  Something  Fishy  About  That  Tilapia 

Fish  bar-coding  outreach  project  teaches  high  schoolers  about  science,  health  and  consumer  issues 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

For  at  least  one  Toronto  high 
school  student  last  year,  a 
pioneering  biotech  outreach  project 
with  U of  G was  more  than  just 
academic.  She  and  other  science  club 
students  at  Northern  Secondary 
School  were  eager  to  collect  samples 
of  fish  sold  at  stores,  restaurants  and 
markets  to  be  tested  with  DNA  bar- 
5 coding  technology  developed  here  at 
j Guelph. 

Ensuring  that  seafood  was  not 
' mislabelled  — a potential  consumer 
; fraud  and  health  problem  uncovered 
1 by  U of  G researchers  in  a study  pub- 
1 lished  in  2008  — had  personal  ur- 
j gency  for  this  Grade  12  student, 
i whose  father  has  a life-threatening 
food  allergy. 

“She  wrote  a paper  and  did  all  the 
( data  analysis,”  says  Jane  Lee,  a sci- 
j ence  teacher  who  volunteered  her 
school  for  the  new  high  school  bar- 
; coding  project  offered  for  the  first 
time  last  year.  “Her  dad  is  allergic  to 


some  fish  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  if 
it’s  mislabelled  Atlantic  coast,  he 
could  get  deathly  ill.  For  her,  it  had 
personal  significance.” 

Northern  Secondary  was  among 
10  high  schools  across  Canada  whose 
students  became  food  sleuths  as  part 
of  a national  market  survey  in  this 
fledgling  outreach  program.  Work- 
ing with  Prof.  Robert  Hanner,  Inte- 
grative Biology,  the  teens  collected 
fish  samples  for  DNA  bar-coding 
analysis  at  U of  G’s  Biodiversity  In- 
stitute of  Ontario  (BIO). 

That  molecular  technique  devel- 
oped by  Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Integra- 
tive Biology,  allows  scientists  to  tell 
species  apart  using  a telltale  bit  of 
their  genetic  material.  The  Barcode 
of  Life  Database  hosted  here  at 
Guelph  allows  researchers  to  match 
unknown  specimens,  including  fish, 
to  reference  specimens.  Hanner 
co-ordinates  the  Fish  Barcode  of  Life 
campaign  intended  to  identify  the 
world’s  fish  species. 

The  new  “citizen  science"  pro- 


gram was  born  after  a talk  Hanner 
gave  last  year  to  a national  meeting 
of  science  teachers.  Several  educators 
told  him  they  were  keen  to  share  the 
technology  with  their  classes. 

“It’s  exciting,"  he  says.  “A  tech- 
nology we’ve  developed  here  for  spe- 
cies-level identification  is  a practical 
teaching  tool  that  illustrates  the  pat- 
terns of  descent  with  modification 
— or  evolution  — encoded  in  the 
genes,  and  it  has  socially  relevant 
applications.” 

He  worked  with  Toronto-based 
Bioscience  Education  Canada 
(BEC),  a non-profit  organization 
that  encourages  youngsters  to  study 
and  work  in  biology  and  biotechnol- 
ogy- 

BEC  contacted  teachers  to  orga- 
nize the  bar-coding  initiative  and  has 
developed  a related  curriculum 
module  for  classroom  use.  Tony 
Legault,  a retired  schoolteacher  and 
U of  G science  graduate  who  is  BEC’s 
Toronto-region  co-ordinator,  says 
the  group  hopes  to  improve  public 


science  literacy. 

Referring  to  the  high  school  DNA 
bar-coding  project,  he  says:  “In  the 
long  term,  we  hope  we’re  going  to 
develop  better  scientists.” 

Last  year,  Hanner  sent  sampling 
kits  and  instructions  to  all  1 0 schools 
chosen  by  BEC.  Six  of  those  schools 
completed  the  project.  Undergradu- 
ate students  also  took  part  at  Seneca 
College,  Dalhousie  University  and 
Guelph. 

He  says  their  results  support  the 
findings  from  the  first  U of  G sea- 
food labelling  study  but  extends 
them  across  Canada.  Students  found 
numerous  examples  of  fish  such  as 
tilapia  mislabelled  as  species  of 
higher  value. 

Although  their  school  projects 
were  less  tightly  controlled  and  per- 
haps less  scientifically  rigorous,  says 
Hanner,  students  learned  about  the 
scientific  method  and  the  need  for 
careful  documentation  of  research. 

Says  Lee  at  Northern  Secondary: 
“It  was  a really  neat  hands-on  experi- 


ence. It’s  a real-world  application,  an 
ongoing  project  to  get  our  kids  in- 
volved in  something  that’s  happen-  , 
ing  in  real  time  — cutting-edge  j 
technology.” 

Earlier  this  month,  Hanner  dis-  j 
cussed  the  project  results  and  the  , 
teaching  value  of  bar-coding  at  an  , 
international  conference  in  Mexico 
City. 

Here  at  U of  G,  Prof.  Todd  Gillis, 
Integrative  Biology,  has  integrated 
bar-coding  for  studying  fish  market 
labelling  into  a fourth-year  ichthyol- 
ogy lab  course.  He  buys  fish  from 
Toronto  markets  for  his  students  to 
identify  and  sample  for  analysis  at 
the  BIO. 

“It’s  a really  good  merger  of  clas-  I 
sical  fish  identification  techniques 
and  cutting-edge  initiatives  happen- 
ing  here  on  campus,”  he  says.  “It  | 
shows  students  the  power  of  bar- 
coding while  demonstrating  the 
need  to  be  able  to  identify  fish  classi- 
cally in  order  for  bar-coding  to  1 
work.” 
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Ottawa  Funds  Research  on  Nuclear  Energy 

Chemist's  work  may  ultimately  help  in  designing  new  generations  of  nuclear  reactors 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Helping  Canada  meet  to- 
morrow’s energy  needs  while 
avoiding  greenhouse  gas  emissions  is 
the  purpose  of  studies  by  a U of  G 
chemist  who  in  the  past  year  has 
received  three  major  federal  research 
awards  worth  a total  of  about 
$400,000  annually  for  the  next  three 
years. 

Grants  from  Ottawa  and  several 
organizations  will  enable  Prof.  Peter 
Tremaine,  Chemistry,  to  conduct 
basic  research  that  may  ultimately 
help  in  designing  new  generations  of 
nuclear  reactors. 

This  year,  his  lab  partners  include 
Gregory  Zimmerman,  a physical 
chemist  at  Bloomsburg  University  in 
Pennsylvania  who  is  now  at  U of  G 
under  a Fulbright  Scholarship.  As  a 
Canada-U.S.  Fulbright  visiting  chair, 
Zimmerman  studies  corrosion  reac- 
tions in  water  under  high  tempera- 
tures and  pressures. 

Tremaine's  lab  is  one  of  only  a 
few  groups  in  the  world  with  the  ex- 
perimental tools  needed  for  high- 
precision  measurements  of  water 
chemistry  under  extreme  condi- 
tions, key  to  developing  next-gener- 
ation nuclear  reactors. 

He  says  global-warming  concerns 
make  it  important  to  look  for  en- 
ergy-generating  alternatives  to  burn- 
ing fossil  fuels,  from  the  still-infant 
technology  of  carbon  sequestration 
to  advanced  Wind,  solar  and  nuclear 
power. 

“We  need  to  move  fast  on  all  of 
I the  above,”  says  Tremaine.  “Nuclear 
power  is  a major  carbon-free  sus- 
tainable energy  source,  and  it’s  im- 
possible to  envision  a solution  to 
greenhouse-gas  emissions  that  does 
not  include  nuclear  energy.” 

He  says  Canada's  own  record  of 
designing  and  installing  CANDU 
nuclear  power  reactors  here  and 
abroad  gives  the  country  a head  start 
in  what  the  energy  industry  calls  a 


coming  “nuclear  renaissance.” 

Tremaine’s  funding  announced 
this  year  will  come  from  the  indus- 
trial partnership  program  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  as  well  as  from 
Natural  Resources  Canada,  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Ltd.  and  the  Uni- 
versity Network  of  Excellence  in 
Nuclear  Engineering. 

He’s  studying  related  projects,  in- 
cluding experiments  with  water  un- 
der high  pressure  and  temperature 
like  those  in  existing  reactors.  His 
work  has  helped  extend  the  lifespan 
of  Ontario’s  so-called  second-gener- 
ation reactors,  including  those  run 


by  Bruce  Power  and  the  Darlington 
and  Pickering  plants  operated  by 
Ontario  Power  Generation. 

Those  installations  — “Genera- 
tion II”  reactors  built  in  the  1970s 
and  ’80s  — are  nearing  the  end  of 
their  normal  design  lifespan.  Refur- 
bishing the  facilities  is  expected  to 
add  another  30  years,  says  Tremaine. 

Designers  are  now  developing 
third-generation  pressurized  water 
reactors,  including  a facility  being 
built  in  Finland  by  France-based 
Areva. 

Tremaine  is  interested  in  fourth- 
generation  reactor  concepts  based 
on  radically  different  designs. 


One  uses  a reactor  to  generate 
high-pressure  “supercritical"  water 
at  up  to  600  C,  about  twice  as  hot  as 
steam  made  in  conventional  facili- 
ties. Besides  being  more  energy-effi- 
cient and  fail-safe,  these  supercritical 
water-cooled  reactors  would  gener- 
ate hydrogen  for  use  in  such  tilings  as 
the  fuel  cells  envisioned  for  future 
generations  of  automobiles. 

“Generation  IV”  reactors  won’t 
come  online  much  before  2030,  says 
Tremaine.  But  there’s  plenty  of  basic 
research  to  be  done  in  supercritical 
water  chemistry,  including  experi- 
ments using  small-scale  vessels  and 
exotic  materials  in  his  MacNaughton 


Building  lab.  Four  graduate  students 
and  a post-doc  are  working  with  him 
on  this  newly  funded  project. 

He’s  also  collaborating  with 
Zimmerman  on  a study  of  water 
chemistry  using  an  instrument  the 
Fulbright  scholar  brought  with  him 
from  Pennsylvania.  It’s  one  of  only 
two  such  devices  in  the  world. 

Under  the  Fulbright  program, 
scholars  and  students  spend  about 
nine  months  visiting  a cross-border 
host  university  to  study  contempo- 
rary issues  relevant  to  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Zimmerman 
is  one  of  15  Fulbright  scholars  visit- 
ing Canadian  universities  this  year. 


Discovery  May  Lead  to  Avian  Influenza 
Vaccines  That  Are  More  Effective 

Researchers  find  one  of  the  molecular  determinants  ofH5Nl  virus  that  can  induce  immune  responses  in  chickens 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

A TEAM  OF  SCIENTISTS  led  by 
Prof.  Shayan  Sharif,  Pathobi- 
ology,  has  identified  a molecular 
region  of  the  avian  influenza  virus 
that  may  lead  to  more  effective 
vaccines  to  protect  poultry  and 
humans  from  future  outbreaks  of 
the  disease. 

“We  have  found  one  of  the  mo- 
lecular determinants  of  the  H5N1 
avian  influenza  virus  that  can  induce 
immune  responses  in  chickens,”  says 
Sharif,  lead  author  of  the  study  pub- 
lished this  month  in  the  open-access 
journal  PLoS  ONE.  “This  molecular 
structure  may  be  used  in  the  future 
for  protecting  chickens  against  avian 
flu  and  possibly  for  control  of  trans- 
mission of  the  virus  from  birds  to 
humans.” 

Public  concern  about  this  year’s 
H1N1  flu  pandemic  has  overshad- 


owed the  potential  threat  of  its  close 
cousin  — H5N1  avian  influenza  vi- 
rus, says  Sharif.  But  scientists  and 
public  health  officials  have  been 
keeping  a close  watch  on  a deadly 
strain  of  H5N1  virus  that  has  been 
circulating  for  more  than  a decade  in 
Eurasia.  The  World  Health  Organi- 
zation reports  that,  since  2003,  there 
have  been  442  confirmed  cases  of 

people  being  infected  with  H5N1  vi- 
rus. Of  those,  262  have  died. 

Although  the  numbers  seem 
small  in  comparison  with  the  thou- 
sands of  people  infected  by  H1N1 
worldwide,  H5N1  is  far  more  lethal, 
he  says.  Whereas  most  H1N1  infec- 
tions result  in  only  mild  illness, 
about  60  per  cent  of  people  infected 
by  the  H5  virus  have  died.  Fortu- 
nately, the  virus  so  far  cannot  be  eas- 
ily transmitted  from  person  to 
person,  he  says.  But  that  could 
change. 


“Influenza  viruses  are  constantly 
changing,  and  it’s  possible  that  the 
H5  virus  could  develop  into  some- 
thing that  is  more  efficiently  trans- 
mitted from  birds  to  humans  and, 
more  important,  from  person  to 
person.  If  that  happens,  then  we  may 
face  a pandemic  of  massive  propor- 
tions.” 

The  H5  avian  influenza  virus  is 
commonly  found  in  wiI3  birds, 
which  are  usually  unaffected  by  the 
virus,  but  they  can  transmit  it  to  a va- 
riety of  domestic  birds,  including 
chickens.  Although  vaccines  are 
available  to  protect  domestic  poultry 
from  H5N1  virus,  little  is  known 
about  how  the  chicken’s  immune 
system  interacts  with  the  virus. 

The  “molecular  region”  identi- 
fied by  Sharif s research  team  is  a 
small  peptide  contained  in  the 
hemagglutinin  antigen,  a protein 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  flu  virus. 


The  researchers  showed  that  the 
peptide  is  recognized  by  the 
chicken’s  T-cells,  which  attack  the 
virus  directly  and  also  trigger  the 
production  of  antibodies  that  help 
the  immune  system  fight  the  infec- 
tion. 

This  is  the  first  time  scientists 
have  identified  a T-cell  epitope  of  an 
influenza  virus  — a protein  on  a vi- 
rus particle  fecoffriized  by  thfe 

immune  system  — in  chickens. 

“This  is  an  important  step  toward 
developing  more  efficacious  vac- 
cines against  H5  avian  influenza  in 
chickens,”  says  Sharif.  “We  may  be 
able  to  use  this  epitope  in  future  vac- 
cines to  not  only  protect  domestic 
flocks  but  to  also  prevent  or  control 
the  spread  of  the  virus  from  birds  to 
humans.  This  still  needs  to  be  con- 
firmed experimentally,  however, 
and  that  will  be  the  focus  of  our 
future  research.” 


Students  Look  for  Ways  to  Keep  Pelee  Island  Afloat 


1 BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

THE  last  time  Erin  Harkins  had 
visited  Pelee  Island,  residents 
were  holding  a festival  to  highlight 
‘ endangered  species  on  the  Lake  Erie 
I outpost.  This  year  she  returned 
! along  with  other  U of  G graduate 
! students  hoping  to  help  save  another 
; dwindling  species:  the  island’s 

i human  population. 

Now  she  hopes  a report  prepared 
■ by  her  class  will  help  the  Pelee  Island 
community  find  ways  to  stay  afloat 
by  stemming  population  decline, 

I creating  jobs,  developing  new  mu- 
| nicipal  revenue  sources,  and  im- 
| proving  services  for  residents  and 
visitors. 

The  report,  shared  with  the  island 
| municipality  this  summer,  resulted 
I from  a six-week  project  by  15  mas- 
j ter’s  students  in  a community  eco- 
nomic development  course. 

Retired  professor  David  Douglas 


of  the  School  of  Environmental  De- 
sign and  Rural  Development 
(SEDRD)  says  the  outreach  project  is 
one  of  several  occasional  case  studies 
in  rural  planning  and  development 
that  have  matched  Guelph  students 
with  Ontario  municipalities  looking 
for  ideas  to  thrive.  Or,  in  Pelee 
Island’s  case,  to  survive. 

“It’s  all  bucolic  and  beautiful,  but 
the  community  could  fall  off  the 
ends  of  the  Earth,”  says  Douglas. 

Pelee  Island  is  the  largest  of  nine 
islands  that  make  up  the  Township 
of  Pelee,  the  most  southerly  point  in 
Canada.  It’s  located  between 
Leamington,  Ont.,  and  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  about  a 90-minute  ferry  ride 
from  the  Canadian  mainland. 

During  the  1950s,  as  many  as 
1,500  people  lived  on  the  island;  to- 
day the  population  is  under  300. 
More  critically,  only  about  10  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  in  the  island’s  ele- 
mentary school.  High  school 


students  must  travel  to  the 
mainland. 

The  island  has  relied  on  a few 
economic  sectors,  notably  farming 
— including  grape  growing  and  a 
winery  — and  tourism,  particularly 
visitors  keen  on  birds  and  other 
wildlife. 

Pelee  Island  is  an  important  stop- 
over site  for  migrating  birds.  Almost 
one-quarter  of  the  island  consists  of 
Carolinian  savanna,  forest  and  fields, 
including  preserved  sites  meant  to 
protect  species  at  risk. 

“There’s  the  irony,”  says 
Douglas.  "The  black  water  snake,  the 
salamander  and  the  egrets  will  sur- 
vive because  of  human  ingenuity  and 
dedication.  But  guess  who  may  not 
survive.” 

When  the  municipality  asked 
him  for  help,  he  welcomed  the  pros- 
pect of  another  case  study  for  his 
class.  The  students  travelled  three 
times  to  the  island,  where  they  ran 


focus  groups,  interviewed  residents, 
observed  the  community  and  ad- 
ministered surveys. 

“It’s  a beautiful  spot,”  says  stu- 
dent Morgan  Boyco,  who  saw  paral- 
lels between  Pelee  and  his  own  small 
hometown  near  Edmonton.  He  also 
observed  hope  and  optimism  among 
Pelee’s  residents  despite  their 
problems. 

Harkins,  a Guelph  geography 
graduate,  says  the  course  taught  her 
how  to  work  with  community  mem- 
bers and  develop  economic  develop- 
ment ideas. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  work  I’d  like 
to  do  — work  with  communities  and 
help  them  realize  a vision.” 

Among  the  recommendations  in 
their  report  — called  “Pelee  Island: 
A Community  of  Hope"  — the 
group  suggested  focusing  on  eco- 
nomic development,  designing  a 
strategic  plan  and  looking  for  ways 
to  develop  niche  farming  products 


such  as  berries,  cheeses  and  honey. 

They  recommended  tourism  and 
transportation  ideas  and  especially 
called  for  improvements  to  the  ferry 
service,  which  is  inconsistent,  says 
Douglas. 

The  students  also  supported  the 
residents’  proposal  to  establish  an 
international  environmental  school 
on  the  island. 

Douglas  and  two  students  pre- 
sented the  findings  at  a public  infor- 
mation session  on  Pelee  island. 

Ron  Tiessen,  curator  of  the  Pelee 
Island  Heritage  Centre  and  a 30-year 
resident  of  the  island,  says  the  stu- 
dents have  helped  pinpoint  his  com- 
munity’s strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  what  areas  to  look  at  next. 

“I’ve  always  been  an  optimist,” 
says  Tiessen,  whose  youngest  son, 
Justin,  graduated  from  U of  G this 
fall.  “It’s  always  really  encouraging 
to  have  someone  from  outside  come 
in  and  reinforce  that  view.” 
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Never  Too  Old  to  Learn 

At  87,  Marion  Blackburn  is  a perpetual  student,  a busy  volunteer  and  Grandma  to  a recent  grad 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Almost  70  years  later,  she  can 
still  remember  the  panic  she  felt 
that  day.  Marion  Blackburn  was  a 
first-year  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  a long  way  from  her 
girlhood  home  in  Cochrane,  Ont.  Along 
with  the  other  students,  the  aspiring 
journalist  had  handed  in  her  first  writing 
assignment  for  a course.  Now  the  professor 
was  about  to  single  her  out  before  the  class, 
and  Blackburn  was  petrified. 

Write  about  anything,  the  prof  had  said. 

For  some  long-forgotten  reason,  she’d 
penned  a personal  essay  about  coffee.  Now,  a 
day  or  so  later,  the  professor  had  asked  the 
writer  of  the  “coffee  essay”  to  stand. 

Perhaps  he’d  intended  to  praise  her  style, 
her  insight,  her  ability  to  touch  her  reader. 

Or  had  he  planned  to  ridicule  her  before  her 
peers?  Today,  the  87-year-old  still  doesn’t 
know.  One  thing  was  for  sure:  There  was  no 
way  she  was  going  to  identify  herself. 

Seated  this  month  in  the  science  complex 
atrium,  her  hands  wrapped  around  a coffee 
cup,  Blackburn  says:  “I  kept  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse.”  Not  only  did  she  drop  the  course, 
but  she  also  abandoned  her  studies  entirely 
and  fled  back  north.  "I  was  scared  stiff,  and  I 
never  went  back.” 

Decades  later,  she  still  rues  a missed  op- 
portunity. “I  should  have  continued  that 
journalism  course,”  she  says.  Maybe  it  was 
partly  her  regret  over  unfinished  business 
that  finally  impelled  her  back  to  school  at  U 
of  G about  two  decades  ago. 

Having  spent  most  of  her  adult  life  in 
Guelph,  she  had  recently  retired,  but  she 
wasn’t  looking  for  full-time  studies.  After  all, 
it  had  been  many  years  since  she’d  seen  a 
classroom.  And  she  was  still  busy  with  vol- 
unteer work  at  the  Homewood  Health  Cen- 
tre and  at  the  Guelph  General  Hospital,  both 
around  the  corner  from  her  apartment 
building  on  Emma  Street.  She’d  also  been  a 
longtime  political  party  volunteer,  swam 
regularly  at  the  University  pool  and  saw  a lot 
of  her  six  children  and  a growing  brood  of 
grandchildren,  seven  in  all. 

Still,  she  needed  something  more.  “I  watch  TV,”  she  con- 
cedes, “but  I get  so  sick  of  it.” 

She  took  her  first  course  at  U of  G in  the  late  1 980s.  And  she’s 
been  here  ever  since.  “I’ve  never  missed  a semester,”  says 
Blackburn.  Along  the  way,  she  earned  her  BA  in  1999  — Eng- 
lish, with  a minor  in  psychology.  But  she  didn’t  stop  studying. 

Classics  seemed  like  a natural  step  from  that  English  degree. 
She’d  come  across  numerous  mythological  references  and 
wanted  to  know  more.  Besides  taking  more  courses,  she  trav- 
elled to  Europe  one  year  to  see  some  of  that  antiquity  for  herself. 

Her  travel  companion  was  her  son  Jeremy,  BA  ’76,  who  has 
done  his  own  share  of  travelling  since  studying  fine  art  here. 
Now  a master  bombardier  with  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces 
base  in  Aldershot,  N.S.,  the  accomplished  bagpiper  led  a Cana- 
dian Forces  contingent  last  year  on  a commemorative  parade  to 
the  Canadian  Vimy  Memorial  in  France  as  part  of  the  annual 
Nijmegen  Marches. 

Mother  and  son  also  share  a military  link.  After  her  second 
divorce  in  1959,  Marion  Blackburn  joined  the  reserves  and 
qualified  as  a sergeant  in  Nova  Scotia.  She  says  those  five  years 
in  the  Canadian  Army  were  a needed  confidence-booster.  She 
worked  as  an  army  clerk  in  Aldershot  before  returning  to 
Guelph.  (Earlier  this  year,  she  met  retired  chief  of  defence  staff 
Gen.  Rick  Hillier  during  a visit  to  U of  G.) 

Since  she  began  taking  classes  at  U of  G,  Blackburn  figures 
she’s  racked  up  about  75  courses,  including  philosophy,  eco- 
nomics, geography,  history,  music  and  apiculture.  She  also 
takes  in  public  lectures  — a talk  by  actor  William  Hutt  was  a fa- 
vourite — and  rarely  misses  a Thursday  noon-hour  concert  on 
campus. 


This  semester  she’s  taking  a computing  course.  “I  want  to 
learn  how  to  make  business  cards  and  do  Java  script,”  she  ex- 
plains. She  attends  three  lectures  a week  plus  labs.  She  rarely 
skips  class,  although  she  did  miss  some  time  this  semester  for  a 
visit  from  one  daughter,  now  living  in  British  Columbia. 

Next  semester  she  plans  to  pursue  political  science,  follow- 
ing up  on  that  long-standing  volunteer  work  with  the  Conser- 
vative Party.  Next  year’s  course  will  be  a step  toward  a planned 
master’s  degree  for  Blackburn. 

She  says  her  marks  aren’t  exactly  stellar,  but  she’s  always 
passed  her  courses. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  Blackburn  is  usually  the  oldest  stu- 
dent in  her  classes  — but  not  always.  Despite  the  age  gap  sepa- 
rating her  from  most  of  her  twentysomething  classmates,  she 
makes  friends  readily.  “They  always  seem  to  talk  to  me.” 

She  figures  she  helped  prevent  at  least  one  student  from 
bolting  her  own  studies.  They’d  taken  a philosophy  course  to- 
gether but  knew  each  other  from  volunteering  at  the  Home- 
wood.  When  the  student  confessed  that  she’d  been  thinking 
about  dropping  out,  Blackburn  helped  her  change  her  mind.  “1 
advised  her  to  carry  on.” 

In  recent  years,  Blackburn’s  occasional  lunch  mate  at  the 
University  was  her  granddaughter  Lindsay  Blackburn,  who  re- 
ceived her  bachelor  of  applied  science  here  last  year.  But  their 
campus  lunch  dates  were  nothing  new  — they’d  also  had  them 
for  a time  when  Lindsay  was  four  or  five. 

“When  I started  taking  classes,  I used  to  babysit  her  and 
bring  her  to  class,”  says  Marion,  who  remembers  bringing  along 
enough  cookies  and  colouring  books  to  last  her  granddaughter 
through  a lecture. 


“She  says  I encouraged  her  to  go  on  to 
university.” 

Now  25  and  living  in  Ottawa,  Lindsay  re- 
calls those  campus  visits,  including  the 
colouring  books. 

“I  loved  it,”  she  says.  “It  was  like  going  on 
an  adventure.  We  just  had  a lot  of  fun  to- 
gether.” 

They  often  had  bag  lunches  in  Centre  Sue 
in  the  University  Centre.  One  day  Grandma 
snapped  Lindsay’s  picture  astride  the 
sculpted  horse  in  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre’s  sculpture  garden.  In  another  photo, 
the  youngster  is  posed  with  the  block  sculp- 
ture in  front  of  the  UC. 

How  did  Lindsay  fare  during  hour-long 
lectures  in  the  MacKinnon  Building? 

“I  remember  liking  it.  I was  pretty  well- 
behaved.  I bet  I was  mimicking  taking  notes 
or  something  silly.  I always  had  a pen  in  my 
hand.” 

After  high  school,  she  worked  for  a year  in 
a Guelph  nursing  home  and  a retirement 
home  before  enrolling  in  gerontology  at  the 
University.  Referring  to  both  her  grand- 
mothers, she  says:  “I  knew  I loved  being  with 
older  people.  I had  a strong  sense  of  what  I 
wanted.” 

As  neither  of  her  own  parents  had  at- 
tended university,  she  found  herself  looking 
to  Grandma  for  inspiration.  “I  remember 
feeling  proud,  and  I looked  up  to  that  for 
sure.” 

She  even  interviewed  Marion  for  an  oral 

history  pro/ect- in  one  course.  That  discussion 

— what  Lindsay  calls  a “privilege”  — 
brought  out  some  painful  incidents  from  her 
grandmother’s  youth  and  her  early  adult 
years.  Marion's  father,  a fire  ranger  in  north- 
ern Ontario,  had  died  in  a car  accident  when 
she  was  a child.  Her  relations  with  her  mother 
were  often  rocky. 

Marion  was  first  married  in  1948  and  had 
two  children,  including  Jeremy.  After  divorc- 
ing her  husband,  she  married  again  in  1952. 
That  marriage  produced  four  children,  in- 
cluding Peter,  Lindsay’s  father.  Since  divorc- 
ing again  in  1959,  Marion  has  lived  alone. 

Referring  to  her  grandmother’s  perpetual  studies,  Lindsay 
says:  "She  likes  learning.  Studying  aging,  I know  how  important 
that  is.” 

According  to  a recent  Globe  and  Mail  article  on  older  learn- 
ers, some  cognitive  skills  decline  with  age.  Older  learners  gener- 
ally need  more  time  to  process  and  learn  information,  may  be 
distracted  more  easily  and  often  need  tips  to  improve  memory. 
But  other  skills  improve  with  age,  and  students  can  learn  to 
compensate,  says  Angela  Troyer,  a clinical  neuropsychologist 
and  director  of  the  Memory  and  Aging  Program  at  Baycrest  in 
Toronto. 

Blackburn  says  remembering  words  has  been  a bugbear  for 
her.  She  keeps  a dictionary  beside  her  computer  and  relies  on 
mnemonics  to  remember  key  points  for  tests.  She  has  reduced 
vision  in  her  right  eye  — she  had  a tumour  removed  from  her 
eyelid  — and  uses  reading  devices  at  the  library.  At  home,  she 
uses  a PC  for  coursework  and  for  correspondence,  including 
keeping  in  regular  contact  with  Lindsay. 

For  her  part,  Lindsay  says  it  helped  to  have  Grandma  talk  her 
through  her  own  courses,  including  a few  that  Marion  had 
taken  earlier,  such  as  music  and  psychology.  In  turn,  Lindsay 
had  taken  the  introductory  computing  course  that  Grandma  is 
now  completing. 

Last  fall,  Lindsay  had  hoped  to  wrangle  a convocation  ticket 
for  Grandma,  but  only  her  parents  got  in  to  watch  as  she  gradu- 
ated on  the  dean’s  honours  list.  She  was  a preteen  when  she 
watched  Marion  graduate  at  age  77. 

“I  was  one  of  her  guests  for  the  convocation,”  says  Lindsay. 

“I  felt  great.  She  said  I’d  come  to  school  with  her  and  helped  her. 
I’ve  seen  her  as  a grandmother,  but  I also  see  her  as  a friend.” 
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blood  donor  program,  which  had  a 
shortage  of  donor  dogs  before  the 
campaign  started. 

"We  had  a story  in  At  Guelph , 
sent  a news  release  to  local  media 
and  did  a YouTube  video  about  the 
program,”  says  Bianco.  “The  man- 
ager of  the  program  appeared  on 
CTV  in  April  and  did  radio  inter- 
views, and  our  canine  blood  donor 
program  was  featured  in  Dogs  iti 
Canada.  Thanks  to  all  that  exposure, 
we  now  have  a waiting  list  of  people 
who  have  volunteered  their  dogs  for 
the  program.” 

Over  in  the  Department  of  Ath- 
letics, tools  such  as  Flickr,  Twitter, 
Facebook  and  YouTube  are  used  to 
connect  with  fans,  boost  website 
traffic  and  increase  attendance  at 
events. 

“We  use  social  media  to  provide 
our  fans  and  supporters  with  infor- 
mation about  our  varsity  events,  in- 
cluding schedules,  scores,  stats,  pro- 
motions and  awards,”  says  Michelle 
Pino,  co-ordinator  of  sports  infor- 
mation. “These  tools  allow  us  to 
| share  snippets  about  our  teams  that 
' people  can’t  find  in  newspapers  or 
j on  television.  We  also  try  to  boost 
conversation  and  fan  participation 
! to  create  a sense  of  community 
ayy\ot\£,  fans,  athletes  and  coaches.’’ 

In  the  summer.  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  (CCS) 
uploaded  a series  of  "how-to”  videos 
I to  help  first-year  students  with 
ResNet  and  other  department  ser- 
j vices,  says  Cort  Egan,  communica- 
; tions  officer  in  the  Office  of  the 
| Chief  Information  Officer,  Library 
and  CCS.  “We  provided  links  to  the 
! YouTube  channel  on  a variety  of 
materials  produced  for  new  students 
for  move-in  day.  We  found  that  the 
; videos  were  quite  popular  and  that 
! the  volume  of  switchboard  help  calls 
I decreased.” 

Egan  says  the  library  regularly 
| uses  Facebook  and  Twitter  to  pro- 
mote its  events  and  has  used 
! YouTube  to  share  videos  of  its  recent 
"Flash  Mob”  and  excerpts  from  its 
open  forum.  In  addition,  its  writing 


services  unit  maintains  a blog  to 
share  information  and  attract  people 
to  the  library. 

The  library  recently  hosted  a 
well-attended  session  to  discuss 
whether  Twitter  was  ruining  the 
English  language.  It  was  moderated 
by  U of  G’s  chief  information  officer 
and  chief  librarian,  Michael  Ridley, 
who  blogs  and  turns  to  Twitter  to 
"tweet”  about  items  he  believes  are 
of  interest  to  on-  and  off-campus  au- 
diences. 

In  the  Office  of  Research,  a blog 
created  for  the  SPARK  program  fea- 
tures updates  and  links  to  articles, 
videos,  events  and  information  on 
new  partnerships  and  projects. 

"It  is  completely  accessible  to  the 
public  and  is  used  to  keep  us  con- 
nected to  readers  and  the  research 
community,”  says  SPARK  co-ordi- 
nator  Hayley  Millard.  This  includes 
links  to  a series  of  web-based  videos 
about  U of  G research  and  a link  to 
the  SPARK  Twitter-feed,  she  says. 

Alumni  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment, Teaching  Support  Services, 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning  and  Admis- 
sions are  just  a few  of  the  other  areas 
of  campus  that  are  actively  examin- 
ing how  social  media  applications 
can  help  them  better  connect  with 
their  audiences. 

“The  University  is  made  up  of 
many  communities,  and  each  can 
benefit  from  social  media,”  says  Stu- 
art Robertson,  the  University’s 
webmaster  and  social  media  expert, 
who  recently  spoke  on  the  subject  at 
two  sold-out  Guelph  Chamber  of 
Commerce  events.  Robertson  cre- 
ated and  now  manages  U of  G’s  offi- 
cial Twitter  account  and  Facebook 
sites. 

“It’s  important  for  the  University 
to  engage  with  its  community,”  he 
says.  “If  a lot  of  the  community  is  us- 
ing social  media  to  have  conversa- 
tions about  things  that  are 
happening  on  campus  or  about  the 
University  itself,  then  it’s  good  for  us 
to  be  aware  of  that  and  to  be  able  to 
contribute  to  that  conversation.” 
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MAGGIE  CASSIDY 

Second-year  international  development  student 

"I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  living 
in  a democracy  and  not 
being  involved,”  says  Maggie 
Cassidy. 

Raised  in  Orangeville, 
she  enrolled  at  U of  G be- 
cause she  saw  it  as  a place 
where  social  awareness  and 
activism  levels  were  high. 

And  she  decided  to  put  her 
beliefs  into  action  by  joining 
the  Guelph  NDP  Youth. 

“I’m  vice-president,  but  it’s  such  a small  group  at  the 
moment  that  we're  all  contributing  to  everything,”  she 
says.  “As  it  gets  larger,  I expect  our  current  core  group 
will  become  the  executive,  but  for  now,  our  focus  is  on 
planning  activities.” 

Cassidy  describes  herself  as  “pretty  artsy”  — she’ll  be 
interning  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  next  se- 
mester— so  perhaps  it’s  not  surprising  that  the  group’s 
first  planned  event  is  a film  festival.  On  Nov.  28,  the 
group  will  co-host  the  Canadian  Labour  International 
Film  Festival  with  Ed  Video.  The  free  festival  features 
seven  films  and  starts  at  2 p.m.  at  Ed  Video  in  downtown 
Guelph. 

"The  movies  are  all  about  labour  and  workers,  and 
most  are  Canadian  and  focus  on  Canadian  issues,  she 
says.  “We  also  have  a new  film  that’s  exclusive  to  this  fes- 
tival, about  sex  workers  in  Montreal.” 

In  January,  the  group  will  hold  an  annual  general 
meeting  that  will  also  be  a dance  party  featuring  local 
bands.  “It  should  be  a lot  of  fun  for  everyone,"  she  says. 

Cassidy  had  originally  volunteered  with  the  Green 
Party  because  of  her  interest  in  environmental  issues, 
but  she  eventually  decided  the  NDP  was  a better  fit  for 
her.  She’s  been  involved  in  supporting  NDP  candidates 
in  recent  elections,  and  the  group  hopes  to  collaborate 
with  the  Guelph  branch  in  some  activities  next  semester. 

GERI  HIGGINSON 

Oncology  technician  at  the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital, 
joined  U of  G in  1998 
After  running  seven  mara- 
thons and  numerous  half- 
marathons, Geri  Higginson 
found  she  was  “getting 
bored  with  just  running.” 

For  variety,  she  decided  to 
start  doing  triathlons  two 
years  ago,  a challenge  that 
led  her  to  the  World  Cham- 
pionships in  Australia  earlier 
this  year. 

“Triathlons  offer  several 

different  distances  to  compete  at,”  says  Fligginson.  “I 
usually  do  the  Olympic  distances — 1.5-kilometre  swim, 
40-km  bike  ride  and  10-km  run  — but  last  year  I did  my 
first  half  Ironman,  which  means  swimming  two  kilo- 
metres, cycling  90  km  and  running  21.1  km.” 

To  be  eligible  for  the  World  Championships, 
Higginson  competed  in  a qualifier  race  here  in  Canada 
and  did  well  enough  to  become  one  of  about  200  Cana- 


Geri  Higginson 


thousand  athletes  from  around  the  world.  She  had  previ- 
ously visited  Australia  but  not  the  Gold  Coast  area  where 
the  race  was  held. 

“The  atmosphere  at  the  race  was  intense  — more  se- 
rious and  competitive  than  most  triathlons,”  she  says.  “It 
was  exciting  to  be  part  of  it.” 

Higginson  adds  that  she  was  inspired  by  the  number 
of  athletes  with  disabilities  and  older  athletes  at  the 
event,  including  “a  man  in  his  80s  who  competed  at  the 
same  Olympic  distance  I did.” 

Depending  on  the  season,  she  trains  between  10  and 
20  hours  a week,  before  and  after  work. 

“I  like  to  be  working  towards  and  achieving  goals,” 
she  says.  “I  also  love  the  camaraderie  at  the  triathlons. 
You  get  people  from  all  walks  of  life  coming  together  to 
participate,  and  everyone  is  very  supportive.” 

What  next?  Higginson  is  considering  trying  one  of 
the  Ironman  races,  but  “the  training  for  that  is  very  in- 
tense. I’m  not  sure  I want  to  spend  a year  of  my  life  train- 
ing to  torture  myself  for  a day.  On  the  other  hand,  that  s 
what  I once  said  about  marathons.  So  I might  just  do  it.” 

BILL  NICKLING 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Geography  since 
1976 

As  a kid,  Prof.  Bill  Nickling 
was  terrified  of  horses  and 
allergic  to  them  as  well.  His 
brother,  an  avid  horseman, 
kept  encouraging  him  to 
give  riding  a try.  After  one 
visit  to  his  brother’s  farm, 

Nickling  noticed  the  allergy 
seemed  to  have  subsided,  so 
he  agreed  to  get  on  a horse 
and  hit  the  trails. 

“1  rode  one  Saturday,  and 
the  next  week  I went  back  to 

ride  again,  and  I’ve  ridden  every  Saturday  that  I could 
since  then,”  he  says.  “In  the  summer,  we  ride  two  or 
three  times  a week.” 

Nickling’s  horse,  known  as  Leroy  around  the  barn,  is 
a 16.3-hand  “big  and  gangly”  Appaloosa.  He  says  the 
horse  wasn’t  expected  to  grow  that  tall  when  he  bought 
him. 

Although  his  brother  competes  in  some  horse  show 
events,  Nickling  says  he  just  rides  for  pleasure.  Of  course, 
when  it  comes  to  horseback  riding,  pain  is  sometimes 
mixed  in  with  the  pleasure.  During  a research  trip  to 
New  Mexico,  he  went  riding  after  work  one  evening,  and 
the  horse  he’d  borrowed  reared  up  and  fell  over  back- 
wards on  him.  The  result  was  a badly  crushed  leg  that  re- 
quired a lengthy  hospital  stay,  two  months  at  home  in 
bed  and  then  the  use  of  a wheelchair  and  crutches  for  a 
while. 

“I’m  back  riding  again,  although  my  leg  will  never  be 
quite  the  same,”  he  says.  “When  I was  still  in  the  wheel- 
chair, my  wife  took  me  to  the  farm,  and  I whistled  for 
Leroy  the  way  1 always  do.  He  just  bolted  across  the  field 
to  where  I was  waiting,  and  I have  to  admit  that  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes.” 

For  Nickling,  riding  is  a kind  of  spiritual  experience. 
“Not  religious,  but  spiritual.  There’s  something  about 
riding,  whether  you’re  alone  with  your  horse  or  talking 
to  a friend  while  riding  together.  It’s  a really  good  way  to 
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dians  who  made  the  trek  down  under  to  join  several  ciear  your  hea(j  ancj  put  everything  in  perspective.” 
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Sessional  instructor  draws  on  Orbaxian  alter  ego  to  engage  media-savvy  students 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

On  the  Halloween  night 
several  years  ago  when  he  was 
rushed  to  hospital  with  third-degree 
burns  over  his  upper  body  after  a 
stage  stunt  gone  wrong,  Jason 
Thomas  figured  he  had  a choice  to 
make.  Was  he  a physics  PhD  student 
juggling  a stage  persona  after-hours 
or  was  he  something  else  — say, 
Burnaby  Q.  Orbax?  Lying  in  a 
hospital  bed,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to 
weigh  his  options. 

Years  later,  seated  in  his 
MacNaughton  Building  office,  the 
sessional  lecturer  recalls  asking  him- 
self: “Is  this  a hobby  or  a passion?  If 
it’s  a hobby,  I shouldn’t  die.” 
Thomas  chose  passion  — and 
Burnaby  Q.  Orbax. 

He  gave  up  his  Guelph  doctoral 
studies  in  2004  — although  he  was 
hardly  done  with  U of  G,  as  it  turned 
out  — and  devoted  himself  to  per- 
fecting his  alter  ego  as  one-half  of  a 
stage  duo  called  the  Monsters  of 
Schlock.  Along  with  his  older 
brother  — Sweet  Pepper  Klopek,  a 
legally  registered  name  — Thomas 
now  delivers  a carnival  sideshow 
send-up  perhaps  best  described  as 
Three  Stooges-meets-P.T.  Barnum- 
meets-Looney  Tunes. 

Whatever  you  call  them,  they’re 
popular.  For  two  weeks  in  late  Octo- 
ber, the  brothers  played  three  shows 
a day  during  “Fright  Nights”  at  the 
Pacific  National  Exhibition  in  Van- 
couver. As  guests  on  the  city1  s Break- 
fast Television  show,  they  set  a 
Guinness  world  record  for  the  most 
mousetraps  sprung  on  a human 
tongue  in  one  minute:  27  of  them,  all 
on  Klopek’s  tongue.  Thomas  says 
they  could  have  done  more,  but  “we 
ran  out  of  traps.” 

Although  they’ve  faced  varied  au- 
diences, Thomas  says  university  and 
college  crowds  are  the  perfect  demo- 
graphic for  their  blend  of  raunchy 
comedy  and  slapstick.  After  all,  what 
ffosh  seeking  distraction  from 
books,  labs  and  tutorials  wouldn’t 
pay  to  see  Burnaby  Q.  Orbax  alter- 
nately force  a fork  up  his  nose  — for 
real  — or  stagger  around  the  stage  in 
mock  agony  after  his  brother  whacks 
a strategically  placed  cinder  block 
with  a sledgehammer? 


In  the  Home  Stretch! 

The  U of  G 
United  Way 
campaign  has 
reached  80  per 
cent  of  its 
$500,000  goal, 
with  just  over  a 
week  to  go  in  the  annual  campaign. 

“Every  donation  matters,”  says 
campaign  co-chair  Jennifer  Beehler 
of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Stud- 
ies. 

Visit  www.uoguelph.ca/united 
way  to  read  about  special  events 
and  raffles,  to  download  a pledge 
form  or  to  find  out  where  you  can 
go  to  vote  in  the  College  Idol  com- 
petition. Voting  ends  at  midnight 
Nov.  25. 


They  last  played  in  Guelph  for 
Orientation  Week  2008.  “War  Me- 
morial Hall  was  packed,”  says 
Thomas.  Last  year,  the  duo  was 
nominated  as  campus  entertainers  of 
the  year,  just  a few  months  after  be- 
ing pulled  for  the  first  time  ever  from 
a show  planned  for  Grand  Prairie, 
Alta.  Noting  the  perverse  effects  of 
that  ban,  he  says:  “It’s  great  for  street 
cred.  It’s  not  great  for  bank  credit." 

Now  enter  Thomas  in  his  rein- 
carnated daytime  role  at  U of  G.  Still 
touring  but  a little  tired  of  the 
full-time  schtick  and  looking  for 
some  variety,  he  has  been  a sessional 
physics  lecturer  on  campus  since 
early  this  year.  This  semester,  he’s 
teaching  first-  and  second-year 
courses,  one  a 300-strong  class  for 
the  biological  sciences,  the  other  a 
smaller  mechanics  offering  for 
physics-stream  students. 

Compared  with  the  Monsters  of 
Schlock  routine,  his  lectures  in 
MacNaughton  and  Thornbrough 
are  more  buttoned-down,  but  with 
definite  Orbaxian  overtones. 

Thomas  isn’t  overly  tall,  but 
there’s  something  physically  impos- 
ing about  his  gleaming  bald  head 
with  that  black  hank  of  hair  dangling 
down  the  back  like  a horse’s  tail  — 
not  to  mention  his  trim  black  goatee 
and  theatrically  curled  moustache 
tips.  Standing  behind  the  lectern,  he 
appears  impeccably  dressed  in  black 
jacket  and  trousers,  maroon  shirt 
and  conservative  tie.  Only  when  he 
steps  out  to  begin  scrawling  equa- 
tions on  the  blackboard  does  the 
class  notice  his  black  and  white 
sneakers. 

Although  some  of  his  students 
may  have  already  caught  one  of  his 
shows  or  seen  his  YouTube  clips, 
Thomas  makes  a point  of  explaining 
his  alter  ego  during  the  first  class  of 
the  semester.  After  all,  his  Orbax  side 
is  there  in  the  lecture  hall. 

Indeed,  he  draws  on  that  carny 
showman  to  engage  those  media- 
savvy  students. 

“There’s  no  way  you  can  get  up  in 
front  of  a class  and  not  have  some  el- 
ement of  entertainment  involved,” 
he  says. 

Thomas  knows  that  idea  raises 
temperatures  in  some  university  cir- 
cles, but  he  makes  no  apologies  for 


Physics  instructor  Jason  Thomas 
entertainment  in  teaching. 


says  there’s  more  than  a bit  of 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


peppering  his  lectures  with  a delight- 
fully terrible  joke  or  a frenetic  dem- 
onstration of  some  physical 
principle.  (His  predecessor  in  that 
first-year  offering  — retired  profes- 
sor and  3M  Teaching  Fellow  Ernie 
McFarland  — routinely  wheeled  out 
well-rehearsed  demos  that  travelled 
for  decades  to  Ontario  schools  as  the 
Fantastic  Physics  Road  Show.) 

Some  students  will  do  well  or 
poorly  despite  his  style,  says 
Thomas,  but  there’s  a wide  mid- 
range where  even  a bit  of  engage- 
ment with  the  instructor  might  pull  a 
student  into  a higher  grade  bracket. 

He  figures  that’s  worth  the  extra 
effort  of,  say,  using  a Tesla  coil  and  a 
light  bulb  in  his  mouth  to  demon- 
strate electrical  current.  Or  walking 
on  broken  glass  to  demonstrate  for- 
ces. Or  replicating  that  cinder  block 
stunt  to  show  energy  dissipation. 


“It’s  the  science  of  understanding 
everything  around  you,”  says 
Thomas,  who  also  encourages  stu- 
dent discussion  and  uses  clicker 
technology  to  involve  students. 

He’s  also  done  a fire  demonstra- 
tion in  the  classroom  — although 
nothing  as  dramatic  as  that  Hallow- 
een stunt  gone  wrong. 


He’d  just  joined  his  older  brother 
that  year  for  their  new  tag-team 
show.  Before  that,  he’d  had  a solo  act 
as  the  Great  Orbax,  beginning  as  a 
busker  during  his  undergraduate 
studies  at  Guelph  and  then  develop- 
ing his  own  brand  of  vaudeville. 
Even  earlier,  he’d  juggled  interests  in 
science  and  monsters. 

Growing  up  on  the  family  farm 
near  Windsor,  Thomas  was  exposed 
to  U of  G early  on.  His  father  had 
studied  microbiology  here,  and  the 
family  had  visited  the  campus  for 
College  Royal. 

Choosing  physics  (“because  it 
was  the  hardest  thing”),  he  com- 
pleted a B.Sc.  in  2000  and  a master’s 
with  Prof.  John  Dutcher  two  years 
later.  (He  continued  studying  thin 
films  with  Dutcher  until  shelving 
that  PhD.) 

Dutcher’s  favourite  anecdote 
about  his  former  student  dates  back 
to  the  summer  Thomas  first  started 
working  as  a research  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

“One  day  Jason  moved  a desk  and 
chair  into  the  large  elevator  in  the 
MacNaughton  Building,  and  every 
time  die  door  opened,  he  would  look 
up  at  the  people  getting  on  the  eleva- 
tor, scowl  and  go  back  to  his  work 
without  saying  a word.  It  was  pretty 
funny  stuff.  That  was  really  our  in- 
troduction to  Jason,  and  he  has  con- 
tinued to  stand  out  from  the  crowd 
ever  since.” 

Another  of  Thomas's  pursuits  ^ 

that  separates  him  from  the  crowd  is  \ 
his  taxidermy  with  a twist.  He  has 
made  dozens  of  oddities  — a two- 
faced  muskrat,  a Tennessee  walking 
duck,  a giant  Bigfoot  head,  even  a 
deep  woods  griffin  — which  he  sells 
as  a line  called  Fiendish  Curiosities. 


Saturday  December  19,  2009  at  8 pm 
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Gerald  Neufeld,  Conductor 


Bethany  Horst  soprano 
Christina  Stelmacovlch  mezzo-soprano 
Joseph  Schnurr  tenor 
Adrian  Kramer  bass 
and  MUSICA  VIVA  ORCHESTRA 

ON  PERIOD  INSTRUMENTS 

Guelph 
C^mjbef 
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1060-2010 
SERIES  TICKETS:  4 tickets  to  this  concert 

SINGLE  TICKETS:  $30/25  ADULT  | $10  STUDENT  | $5  eyeGO 

Order  by  phone:  519-763-3000 

or  toll-free:  1-877-S20-2408 

or  on-line:  www.rlverrun.ca 


For  Sale  or  Lease 

$349. 000  or  $2. 000/month 
This  delightful  south-end  bungalow 
boasts  beautiful  forest  views.  Open 
concept  home  with  large  master,  5 
piece  ensuite,  second  bedroom  or 
office.  Shows  like  new 


Dom  Robrnscm  Margo  WSimitoini 

EoSot  RoprutonbSfco  Sabi  R(yeo*ootuh.v 

519-821-6191 

drobtnson@rlproyaldty.cora  mwtnton@rlproyaldty.com 
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Shawna  Woudstra  poses  with  her  prized  dragster.  photocourtesyofcastrolsyntec 


Drag  Racing  Her  Dream  Career 

Continued  from  page  1 
— 

the  winner  of  another  heat,  and  this 
continues  until  a final  overall  winner 
is  determined. 

After  turning  18,  Woudstra 
I dreamed  of  having  a full-sized 
| dragster  but  thought  the  car  she 
, loved  was  financially  out  of  reach. 

“Then  one  day  last  December,  I 
( came  home  from  school,  and  my 
I dad  called  me  into  the  garage.  And 
I there  was  the  car  — along  with  many 
oT  my  fnenSs  and  family.  ft  Was  a 
great  surprise.” 

Before  she  could  begin  compet- 
ing at  this  next  level,  Woudstra  had 
to  install  an  engine  in  the  vehicle  and 
do  some  trial  runs  to  earn  her  racing 
licence.  By  August,  she  was  eligible 
to  compete  and  has  achieved  some 
respectable  placings,  coming  in  third 
in  her  first  race  and  ending  up  in  the 
l top  10  in  a field  of  40  in  another. 


“This  car  takes  off  so  fast  that 
even  though  you’re  strapped  in 
tightly,  you’re  still  thrown  back,”  she 
says.  “You  really  have  to  focus  on 
what  you’re  doing.  1 love  it,  though. 
It’s  like  a natural  high." 

Woudstra ’s  costs  — and  she  ad- 
mits drag  racing  can  be  expensive  — 
are  partially  defrayed  by  her  spon- 
sor, Castrol  SYNTEC,  whose  logo 
adorns  the  car,  her  driving  clothes 
and  the  trailer  she  uses  to  travel  to 

race  events. 

At  the  adult  level,  she  now  drives 
a quarter-mile  track  at  160  miles  an 
hour  in  the  top  class. 

“That’s  the  fastest  category  in  the 
normal  races,”  she  says.  “There’s  a 
category  higher  called  top  fuel,  and 
that’s  where  I want  to  be  eventually. 
They  drive  at  more  than  300  miles  an 
hour.” 


After  burning  up  the  track  at 
these  speeds,  is  Woudstra  tempted 
to  match  them  on  city  roads? 

“Actually,  I think  racing  has 
made  me  a safer  driver,”  she  says.  “I 
know  what  can  happen.  I would 
never  be  involved  in  street  racing.  I 
say:  'Take  it  to  the  track.’” 

With  her  U of  G courses  also 
keeping  her  busy,  Woudstra  says  she 
takes  her  textbooks  to  the  track  with 
her  and  grabs  a few  minutes  to  study 

between  races.  She  also  finds  time  to 
go  to  car  shows  and  other  events  as 
an  ambassador  for  drag  racing  and 
her  sponsor. 

“My  dream  is  to  make  a career 
out  of  drag  racing.  It’s  certainly  pos- 
sible, although  I’d  have  to  go  to  the 
United  States.  Either  way,  I plan  to 
keep  on  doing  this  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.” 


branching  out 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  one  of  a series 
of  columns  highlighting  some  of  the 
tree  species  that  can  be  found  on  the 
U of  G campus.  It  is  written  by  certi- 
fied arborist  Rob  Shaw-Lukavsky,  a 
gardener  in  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment. 

Tucked  into  a corner  outside 
Room  059  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building  — and  facing  Winegard 
Walk  — is  a tall  narrow  English  oak 
tree.  Its  odd  shape  is  perfectly 
pyramidal  and  thickly  covered  in 
leaves  as  if  the  tree  had  been  sculpted 
or  trimmed  with  hedge  shears. 

Broadleaf  trees  that  grow  so  uni- 
formly columnar  are  unusual,  but 
this  is  a particularly  unexpected 
form  for  an  oak  tree.  It  comes  as  no 
surprise,  therefore,  that  this  species 
is  cultivated  to  grow  this  way. 

Cultivated  tree  forms  usually  be- 
gin naturally  as  a mutation  of  the 
parent  species.  An  unusual  growth 
pattern  is  identified,  and  cuttings  are 
grown  into  trees  that  exhibit  only 
the  new  characteristics.  This  is  typi- 
i cally  done  by  creating  clones  of  the 
original  mutation.  The  fact  that  co- 


lumnar English  oak  comes  true  to 
seed  rather  than  as  a clone  is  another 
strange  characteristic  of  this  tree. 

The  true  English  oak  is  a large 
sprawling  tree  that  is  often  wider 
than  it  is  tall.  To  witness  this  more 
natural  form,  walk  north  to  the  por- 
tico and  look  on  the  southwest  side; 
it’s  hard  to  believe  the  two  trees  are 
the  same  species.  Even  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  both  trees  are  striking  as 
they  hold  onto  their  dried  leaves  and 
as  their  different  branching  habits 
become  more  visible. 

English  oak  has  a long  and  fasci- 
nating history.  In  ancient  Greek,  Ro- 
man and  Celtic  cultures,  the  oak  was 
considered  godly.  The  Druids  wor- 
shipped and  practised  their  rites  in 
oak  forests,  and  the  Druid  name  it- 
self derives  from  the  Gaelic  word  for 
“oak.”  In  later  times,  oak  trees  were 
used  in  the  European  ship-  building 
industry,  as  well  as  for  framing,  ve- 
neer and  medicinal  purposes.  To- 
day, English  oak  is  commonly  used 
in  barrels  for  aging  wines  and  spirits. 

In  its  native  European  habitat, 
the  English  oak  can  live  more  than  a 
thousand  years. 


OAC  Students  Stage 
Turfgrass  Symposium 


UOF  G turfgrass  manage- 
ment students  are  doing  their 
part  to  boost  industry  growth  during 
a tight  economy.  They’re  running  a 
symposium  for  turf  businesses  on 
staying  solvent  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 

The  30  first-year  students  earn- 
ing a diploma  in  turfgrass  manage- 
ment are  calling  the  event  “Doing 
More  With  Less:  Turf  in  Tough 
Times.”  It  runs  Nov.  27  from  8 a.m. 
to  2 p.m.  at  the  Cutten  Club.  Guest 
speakers  will  address  the  challenges 
facing  turf  businesses  and  how  to  se- 
cure a strong  bottom  line  with  lim- 


ited resources. 

Keynote  speakers  are  Ron 
Schiedel,  co-owner  of  Green  Hori- 
zons Group  of  Farms  Ltd.;  Keith 
Bartlett,  superintendent  of  St. 
George’s  Golf  and  Country  Club: 
and  U of  G environmental  sciences 
professor  Tom  Hsiang. 

Students  will  also  participate  by 
offering  two-minute  tips  based  on 
their  experience  and  the  knowledge 
they’ve  gained  from  their  diploma 
program. 

For  more  information  or  to  reg- 
ister for  the  free  symposium,  contact 
Rae  Urwin  at  rurwin@uoguelph.ca. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  this 
month  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right  answer  by 
Nov.  27  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 
56039.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Nov.  11  photo  was  taken  in  front  of  Blackwood  Hall: 
Ray  Hutchison,  Carla  Pallini,  Bill  Clair  and  Danny  Martin.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1999  Nissan  Altima,  200,000  kilo- 
metres, very  good  condition,  price 
negotiable,  519-780-1373  after  6 
p.m. 

Five-piece  pine  bedroom  suite, 
includes  queen-size  bed  frame  with 
head  and  foot  boards,  highboy  (cabi- 
nets on  top  plus  three  drawers),  large 
dresser  with  three-piece  mirror,  two 
nightstands,  great  condition,  Julie, 
Ext.  54184  or  jaudet@uoguelph.ca. 

Christmas  trees,  mostly  spruce, 
some  pruned  to  20  feet,  come  for  a 
walk  in  the  woods,  bring  your  saw, 
Blackberrybog  Farm  just  south  of 
Elora,  519-843-5915. 

Fibreglass  truck  box  cap,  fits  eight- 
foot  box  of  Ford  F100-250,  10  to  12 
years  old,  Itrouten@uoguelph.ca. 

Tony  Little  Platinum  Gazelle;  Pilates 
Performer  4500  JP  series;  Back 
Magic  stretching  device;  Smart  Arms 
fitness  machine;  Buxton  leather 
over-the-shoulder  organizer,  never 
used;  Turbo  Jam  kickboxing  work- 
out system;  six  VHS  tapes;  antique 
mirror,  elayne.starr@gmail.com. 

Roman  shade  window  treatment, 
new,  100  inches  total  width  (for  pic- 
ture/bay window),  terracotta/gold/ 
brown  fabric,  519-837-3809. 


White  enamel  daybed,  519-822- 
4295. 


End  table,  wicker  rocking  chair, 
Seville  TX1  baby  carriage,  adult 
walker,  519-824-6234  or  mblackbu 
@uoguelph.ca. 

Four-bedroom  house  on  King 
Street,  close  to  Wolfond  Park  and 
downtown,  view  at  www.l60kingst. 
com,  519-823-5192  evenings. 

Kenmore  tabletop  humidifier,  used 
only  once,  Ext.  56580. 


FOR  RENT 


Four-bedroom  furnished  executive 
home  on  large  lot  near  Riverside 
Park,  available  Jan.  5 to  April  5,  cat- 
sitting required,  $2,000  a month 
including  utilities,  information  and 
photos  at  http://sites.google.com/ 
site/4wolseleyrd,  contact  Barbara  at 
bkchrist@uoguelph.ca. 

New,  bright  two-bedroom  basement 
apartment  close  to  YMCA,  1,000 
square  feet  plus  storage,  private 
entrance,  parking  for  one  vehicle,  on 
bus  route,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
close  to  schools  and  park,  satellite, 
Internet  and  utilities  included, 
non-smokers,  $900  a month,  rental 
terms  negotiable,  519-767-1810  or 
aldickens@sympatico.ca. 


One-bedroom  vacation  villa  in 
Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C.,  sleeps  four, 
1 Vi  baths,  laundry  facilities,  weekly 
or  monthly  rental,  Ext.  52587, 
kimo@uoguelph.ca  or  visit  www. 
hiltonheadvilla-rental.com. 

Winterized  cottage  near  Tobermory, 
weekly  or  weekends.  Ext.  53392. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  short-term  rental; 
two-bedroom  holiday  home  in 
Antibes,  weekly  or  monthly,  519- 
836-6745  or  fhmoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Nutrition  study  in  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion seeks  parents  of  preschoolers  to 
fill  out  questionnaire  on  paper  and 
online,  Ext.  54088,  nutrstep@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  rjanis@nutristep.ca. 

Quiet  professional  couple  seeks  to 
rent  (or  house-sit)  furnished  house 
for  the  winter,  prefer  December  to 
AprU  but  timing  is  flexible,  need 
clean  asthma/aUergy-friendly  house 
with  no  pets,  smokers,  mould,  fra- 
grances or  chemicals,  exceUent  refer- 
ences, 519-763-7403. 


AVAILABLE 


Secure  storage  for  cars,  boats  and 
traders,  519-822-5557  after  6 p.m. 
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YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


Call  today  for  a no-obligatlon  quote 


Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

pjtcto- 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

woconoinlcallnsurancoa 


C*>p  U R B A 

VISION 

Eye  Exams 

Jai  Jassai 

Safety  Glasses 

lnlo@purbavlsion 

Contact  Lenses 

1388  Gordon  St.,  Unit  1 

Designer  Frames 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Sunglasses 

NIL  1C8  Canada 

Tel.  519-823-9400  www.purbavision, 

com  Fax.  519-823-2273 

GUELPH  POULTRY  GOURMET  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
TTiurs.-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


Fresh  From  Our  Kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  & Herb  Meatloaf 
• Chinese  Fried  Rice 
■Rotini  Salad 
* Pumpkin  Patch  Soup 
“Fast  food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 


519-763-2284 


brock  road  nursery 

c^ardt^  centre  § shoppe 

www.brockroadnursery.com 
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EVENTS 


CONCERTS 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  continues  Nov.  26  with  pianist 
Ronald  Hawkins  performing  The 
Well-Tempered  Clavier  by  Bach  and 
Dec.  3 with  Student  Soloists  Day. 
The  concerts  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 

The  U of  G Jazz  Band  conducted  by 
Andrew  Scott  performs  Nov.  26  at  8 
p.m.  at  Manhattans  Pizza  Bistro  and 
Jazz  Club.  Cover  charge  is  $2. 

Joe  Sorbara  leads  the  U of  G Con- 
temporary Music  Ensemble  Nov.  27 
at  7 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  Admission  is  $5. 

The  Central  Student  Association 
and  Kaleidoscope  Promotions  pres- 
ent Stephen  Fearing  Nov.  28  at  8 
p.m.  at  Dublin  Street  United 
Church.  Tickets  are  $20  in  advance 
and  $25  at  the  door,  with  a $2  dis- 
count for  U of  G students.  Tickets 
are  available  from  the  CSA  office  on 
UC  Level  2 and  online  at  www. 
riverrun.ca/tickets. 

The  U of  G Chamber  Ensemble  con- 
ducted by  Henry  Janzen  performs 
Nov.  29  at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free. 


Prof.  Marta  McCarthy,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  leads  the  U of  G Choirs  Dec. 
6 at  7 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady 
Immaculate.  Tickets  are  $15  general, 
$10  for  seniors  and  students. 


paleontology  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  City.  It  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  science  complex  atrium. 
Eldredge  is  author  of  some  20  books 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  journal 
Evolution:  Education  and  Outreach. 

Cafe  Philosophique,  hosted  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  the  Bookshelf, 
presents  Prof.  John  Kissick,  director 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music, 
discussing  “Painting  With  the 
Paramilitaries:  The  Belfast  Murals 
1970  to  1995”  Dec.  8 at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Bookshelf  eBar. 


NOTICES 


SEMINARS 


The  Central  Student  Association 
and  Kaleidoscope  Promotions  pres- 
ent Roxanne  Potvin  with  the  Good 
Lovelies  Dec.  1 1 at  8 p.m.  at  Dublin 
Street  United  Church.  Tickets  are 
$16  in  advance  and  $20  at  the  door, 
with  a $2  discount  for  U of  G stu- 
dents. Tickets  are  available  from  the 
CSA  office  on  UC  Level  2 and  online 
at  www.riverrun.ca/tickets. 


“Docurama,”  the  free  film  series 
sponsored  by  the  U of  G Library  and 
the  Central  Student  Association, 
presents  Rough  Aunties  Nov.  25  at  7 
p.m.  in  Thornbrough  1307. 

The  fall  film  series  hosted  by  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
and  the  Consulate  of  Spain  wraps  up 
Nov.  25  with  El  Milagro  de  Candeal 
at  7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  314. 


LECTURES 


The  Department  of  History  hosts  a 
talk  by  post-doc  Andrew  Ross  on 
“Making  Saturday  Night  Hockey 
Night:  Radio  and  the  Creation  of  a 
Canadian  Cultural  Institution"  Nov. 
26  at  1:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

“Darwin:  Discovering  the  Tree  of 
Life”  is  the  topic  of  the  Dec.  1 
ASTRA  lecture  featuring  Niles 
Eldredge,  curator  of  invertebrate 


The  School  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences, U of  G and  OAC  host  a live 
streaming  of  the  Munk  Debate  on 
climate  change  Dec.  1.  A reception 
begins  at  6 p.m.  in  OVC  1714,  with 
the  debate  starting  at  6:45  p.m.  Cost 
is  $7  and  includes  pizza.  You  can  buy 
tickets  online  at  www.munkdebates. 
com  or  by  calling  Joanne  Scarrow  at 
Ext.  52661. 

The  Latin  America  Semester  Com- 
mittee is  calling  for  applications  for 
the  position  of  co-ordinator  of  the 
winter  2011  Guatemala  semester. 
Deadline  is  Dec.  4.  For  details,  con- 
tact Prof.  Kris  Inwood  at  kinwood 
@uoguelph.ca. 

The  Improvisation,  Community 
and  Social  Practice  project  hosts 
“Thinking  Spaces,”  a monthly  read- 
ing group  that  focuses  on  how  ideas 
of  improvisation  can  provide  new 
ways  of  thinking,  writing  and  acting 
across  disciplines  and  boundaries. 
The  next  session  is  Dec.  8 at  1:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132.  For  more 
information,  contact  Rebecca 
Caines  at  rcaines@uoguelph.ca. 

Special  Const.  Jim  Armstrong  of 
Campus  Community  Police  will  be 
playing  holiday  music  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  courtyard  Dec.  8 from  9 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.  to  raise  money  for  the 
Guelph  Humane  Society.  He  invites 
members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity to  come  out  and  sing  along.  If 
you  have  a particular  carol  you’d  like 
to  sing,  call  him  at  Ext.  52245. 

The  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences’  Initiative  on  Com- 
munity Engaged  Scholarship  is 
sponsoring  a workshop  for  faculty 
and  graduate  students  on  “Dossier 
Building  for  the  Engaged  Scholar” 
Dec.  2 from  1 to  4:30  p.m.  at  the 
Cutten  Club.  Workshop  leaders  are 
University  of  Washington  professor 
Sarena  Seifer  and  University  of  Min- 
nesota professor  Cathy  Jordan.  To 
register,  email  to  ices@uoguelph.ca 
with  your  name  and  department. 

The  Provost’s  Office  and  the  Brass 
Taps  host  a Disco  Night  for  the 
United  Way  Nov.  27  at  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $15  each  or  $25  per  cou- 
ple and  are  available  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s Office  on  UC  Level  4 or  by 
calling  Ext.  53868. 


The  Department  of  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies  presents  “‘Deli- 
cious’ Insights  From  Kraft  Canada’s 
Consumer  Insights  and  Strategy 
Group”  with  Brenda  Griffiths  and 
Kristian  Gravelle  Nov.  25  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Macdonald  Institute  B33. 

Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematics and  Statistics  seminar  series 
is  Prof.  Steve  Gismondi  discussing 
“Invitation  to  Participate  in  the 
Numeracy  Initiative”  Nov.  26.  On 
Dec.  3,  Roderick  Melnik,  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Mathematical 
Modelling  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity, presents  “Mathematics  of 
Phase  Transformations  and  Model 
Coupling.”  The  seminars  are  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  science  complex  1511. 

“Inducible  Transgenic  Models  for 
Investigation  of  Oncogene  Function 
and  Targeted  Cancer  Therapy”  is  the 
focus  of  Prof.  Roger  Moorehead, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology  seminar  series 
Nov.  27.  On  Dec.  4,  Prof.  Mansel 
Griffiths,  DFO/NSERC  Senior 
Industrial  Chair  in  Dairy  Microbi- 
ology and  director  of  the  Canadian 
Research  Institute  for  Food  Safety, 
presents  “Do  Probiotics  Really 
Work?”  The  seminars  begin  at  11 
a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 

Eiji  Nambara  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  guest  speaker  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology’s  plant  biology  seminar 
series  Nov.  30.  His  topic  is  “Regula- 
tions of  Abscisic  Acid  Metabolism." 
On  Dec.  7,  the  fall  series  wraps  up 
with  research  associate  Mahbuba 
Siddiqua  discussing  “Vitis  CBF1  and 
CBF4  Have  a Role  in  Abiotic  and 
Biotic  Stress  Tolerance.”  The  semi- 
nars are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 2315. 

The  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy seminar  series  continues  Dec.  1 
with  Prof.  Elizabeth  Boulding 
exploring  “Invasion  Biology:  Differ- 
ing Scales  of  Genetic  Adaptation  to 
Exotic  Predators  by  Marine  Gastro- 
pods With  High  and  Low  Dispersal 
Potential”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  science 
complex  2315. 

“Following  the  Group  of  Seven 
Painters”  is  the  topic  of  physicist  Jim 
Waddington  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity in  the  Department  of  Physics 
seminar  series  Dec.  1 at  4 p.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  1511. 

Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology's 
distinguished  speaker  series  Dec.  2 is 
Shelagh  Ferguson-Miller,  University 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry and  Molecular  Biology  at 
Michigan  State  University,  discuss- 
ing “Cytochrome  c Oxidase  — a 
Clean  Energy-Conserving  Machine: 
Mechanistics  Insights  From  Crystal- 
lographic Analysis.”  The  talk  begins 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 


The  Department  of  Economics  fall 
seminar  series  wraps  up  Dec.  4 with 
Ken  Jackson  of  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  explaining  "Contract 
Enforceability  and  the  Evolution  of 
Social  Capital”  at  3:40  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  304. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Details  and  registration  for  the  fol- 
lowing Teaching  Support  Services 
events  can  be  found  at  www. 
tss.uoguelph.ca. 

“The  Entitlement  Generation: 
Implications  for  Teaching  and 
Learning”  is  the  focus  of  Jeanette 
McDonald  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity Dec.  1 . 

TSS  is  hosting  Desire2Learn  focus 
groups  Nov.  26  and  27.  Other 
upcoming  D2L  programs  include 
“D2L  Starter  Kit”  Dec.  9 and  “Pre- 
paring and  Submitting  Final 
Grades”  Dec.  10,  15  and  17.  D2L 
drop-in  clinics  continue  Wednes- 
days from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and  Thurs- 
days from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in 
McLaughlin  Library  200-A. 

Upcoming  “Learning  Circle”  discus- 
sion groups  include  “Teaching  on 
the  Edge”  Dec.  1 and  "Engaging  in 
Education  Research”  Dec.  2,  with 
Prof.  Karl  Cottenie,  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy, discussing  a research  proposal 
to  evaluate  how  the  use  of  concept 
mapping  affects  the  teaching  of  criti- 
cal thinking  in  a group  setting. 

TSS’s  graduate  student  workshop 
series  presents  “The  Art  of  Assess- 
ment” Nov.  27. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Philip  Wiebe,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Dec.  1 at  9 a.m.  in  science 
complex  3317.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Effect  of  Habitat  on  Trapper  Behav- 
iour and  Marten  Harvesting  Success 
in  Northern  Ontario."  The  advisers 
are  Prof.  John  Fryxell  and  Ian 
Thompson  of  the  Great  Lakes  For- 
estry Centre. 

The  final  examination  of  Gabrielle 
Richard,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
School  of  Environmental  Sciences,  is 
Dec.  2 at  9 a.m.  in  Bovey  1118.  The 
thesis  is  "Isolation  and  Characteriza- 
tion of  High-Affinity  VHH  Anti- 
body Fragments  Against  Alpha- 
Cobratoxin.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Chris  Hall. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Rita  Patel,  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies,  is  Dec.  2 at  1 
p.m.  in  Macdonald  Institute  B33. 
The  thesis  is  “Measuring  the  Effects 
of  Multiple  Frames  on  Behavioural 
Intentions:  A Discrete  Choice 

Experiment.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Towhidul  Islam. 

The  final  examination  of  Xiuqiu 
(Lucy)  Lai,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 


School  of  Environmental  Sciences,  is 
Dec.  4 at  9 a.m.  in  Graham  3301 . The 
thesis  is  “Development  of  Antibod- 
ies and  Their  Fragments  Against 
Cryptosporidium  parvum  Antigens.” 
The  advisers  are  Profs.  Chris  Hall 
and  Hung  Lee. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Amanda  McCoy,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  is  Dec.  4 at  10  a.m. 
in  MacKinnon  132.  The  thesis  is 
“Staging  Revolt:  Feminist  Per- 

formances of  the  Abject  Body.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Ann  Wilson. 

The  final  examination  of  Noel 
Quinn,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology, 
is  Dec.  10  at  9 a.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 3317.  The  thesis  is  “The  Role  of 
Turbulence  in  Broadcast  Spawning 
and  Larval  Settlement  in  Freshwater 
Dreissenid  Mussels."  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Joe  Ackerman. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Sarah  Alderman,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Dec.  10  at  2 p.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  3317.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Teleost  Corticotropin-Releas- 
ing Factor  System:  Distribution, 
Regulation  and  Developmental 
Role.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Nicholas 
Bernier. 


NITYEVE 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band  - con- 
ducted by  Colin  Clarke  presents  a 
“Royal  City  Christmas”  Nov.  29  at  3 
p.m.  at  Harcourt  United  Church,  87 
Dean  Ave.  Tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  door. 

Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis offers  a free  workshop  on  emo- 
tional bullying  Dec.  3 at  1 p.m.  at  the 
Sexual  Assault  Centre.  To  register, 
call  519-823-5806,  Ext.  233  or  301. 

The  Independent  Authors  and  Illus- 
trators of  Canada  (IAIC)  will  host  a 
book  fair  Dec.  5 from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  at  Old  Quebec  Street.  In  sup- 
port of  needy  libraries  in  Nunavut, 
IAIC  members  are  donating  copies 
of  their  books  and  invite  members  of 
the  public  to  bring  contributions  of 
new  and  gently  used  books  to  the 
fair. 

The  Guelph  Youth  Singers’  annual 
seasonal  concert  is  Dec.  5 at  7:30 
p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Anglican 
Church.  The  organization  is  cur- 
rently holding  mid-year  auditions 
for  the  January  2010  term.  For  more 
information,  call  519-821-8574  or 
send  email  to  admin@guelph 
youthsingers.com. 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  Heart  and 
Stroke  will  host  “Gala  Royale  — 
Kick-Start  a Heart,”  a fundraising 
dinner  and  dance,  Feb.  6 at  6 p.m.  at 
Guelph  Place.  Money  raised  will  be 
used  to  buy  automated  external 
defibrillators  for  the  community. 
For  more  information,  call  Sara 
Felske  at  519-837-4858. 
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And  They’re  Off! 


Amy  Jager  and  her  horse  Jive  will  be  competing  among  the  15  top 
dressage  riders  in  the  world  next  week  in  Germany. 


CBS  student  heads  to  Young  Rider  World  Cup 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Second-year  biological  scien- 
ces student  Amy  Jager  will 
represent  Canada  at  the  2009  Inter- 
national Federation  for  Equestrian 
Sports  Young  Rider  World  Cup  in 
Germany  this  month.  Jager,  who  is 
the  sole  Canadian  qualifier  for  the 
international  dressage  competition, 
will  compete  among  the  top  15 
riders  in  the  world  Dec.  17  to  20  in 
Frankfurt. 

“The  opportunity  to  represent 
my  country  against  the  world’s  top 
athletes  is  an  incredible  honour,” 
says  Jager,  who  rides  an  18-year-old 
Dutch  Warmblood  called  Jive.  “I 
cannot  express  how  excited  I am. 
This  is  a once-in-a-lifetime  oppor- 
tunity, and  we’re  going  to  compete 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities.” 

She  has  been  named  to  the  Junior 
and  Young  Rider  Canadian  National 
teams  for  the  past  four  years  and  has 
won  bronze  and  silver  for  Canada  at 
two  North  American  champion- 
ships. But  this  is  her  first  high-level 
international  competition. 

“Being  selected  as  the  top  young 
rider  in  Canada  is  unbelievable,”  she 


says,  “and  travelling  to  Germany  to 
compete  is  a brand-new  experi- 
ence.” 

Jager,  who  grew  up  in  Breslau 
and  trains  at  David  Marcus  Dressage 
in  Campbell ville,  has  been  riding 
since  age  five.  She’s  been  working 
with  Jive  since  2004  and  participates 
in  five  to  eight  Canadian  competi- 
tions each  year.  She  also  travels  to 
the  United  States.  Most  recently,  she 
represented  Canada  at  the  North 
American  Young  Rider  Champion- 
ships in  Kentucky. 

“Juggling  school  and  riding  can 
be  very  challenging,”  she  says.  “I’m 
at  the  barn  almost  every  day  for  two 
to  four  hours.  This  semester  has 
been  the  toughest  by  far  because  of 
the  level  of  training  needed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  World  Cup.  It’s  a large 
time  commitment.” 

Getting  things  organized  to  fly  to 
Germany  with  Jive  has  also  been  a 
lot  of  work,  she  says. 

Jager  has  created  a blog  called 
“Amy  and  Jive’s  World  Cup  Adven- 
ture" to  chronicle  their  trip.  It’s  on- 
line at  http://amyandjivesworldcup. 
blogspot.com. 


United  Way  Over  the  Top 

U of  G raises  $517,723  for  the  United  Way,  and  it's  not  over  yet 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

PRESIDENT  Alastair  Summerlee 
joked  that  he  was  experiencing 
“the  usual  terror”  minutes  before 
being  asked  to  announce  U of  G’s 
United  Way  fundraising  total  at  the 
campaign  closing  event  Dec.  1.  “The 
University  co-chairs  always  hide  the 
number  from  me  until  the  very  last 
moment,”  he  said  before  reading  the 
' figure  $517,723. 

With  receipts  still  coming  in 
from  United  Way  events, 
Summerlee  described  the  campaign 
success  — almost  $18,000  above 
goal  — as  “astonishing.”  Addressing 
volunteers  who  ran  the  University’s 
campaign,  he  said:  “On  behalf  of  all 
the  people  this  money  will  help  in 
the  city  and  the  county,  I want  to 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.” 

I Summerlee  chairs  the  overall 
Guelph  and  Wellington  United  Way 
I campaign,  which  ends  Dec.  9.  The 
j county-wide  goal  is  $2.65  million. 
Eighty  community  programs  in 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County  re- 
ceive financial  support  from  the 
United  Way,  and  more  than  60,000 
people  are  helped  every  year. 

“We  were  a bit  nervous  when  we 
announced  a half-million-dollar 
goal  back  in  September,”  said  Uni- 
versity co-chair  Jennifer  Beehler, 
secretary  to  the  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Studies,  “but  the 
need  in  our  community  is  so  great 
and  the  desire  to  help  is  so  strong  on 
this  campus,  we  knew  we  had  to 
shoot  for  a new  record.  Once  again, 
the  University  of  Guelph  commu- 


nity has  surpassed  our 
expectations.” 

She  added  that  a few  United  Way 
events  haven’t  been  completed,  so 
the  2009  total  is  expected  to  rise  be- 
fore the  books  are  closed  later  this 
month. 

The  2009  campaign  success  con- 
tinues the  University’s  long  tradition 
of  United  Way  support.  In  the  last 
decade,  U of  G employees,  students 
and  retirees  have  donated  more  than 
$3.64  million  through  the  annual 
campus  campaign. 

“Many  of  the  volunteers  who 
achieved  this  year’s  success  have  also 
been  part  of  those  earlier  United 
Way  campaigns,"  said  co-chair  Prof. 
Jim  Atkinson,  Animal  and  Poultry  1 
Science. 

The  2009  campaign  enlisted  150  , 
volunteers  as  co-ordinators  and  can-  ; 
vassers.  Many  other  people  — in- 
cluding a sizeable  contingent  of 
students  — helped  organize  and  run 
special  events  that  supported  the 
Continued  on  page  6 


Universities  Make  Green  Pledge 


V of  G releases  sustainability  report,  launches  website  on  environmental  initiatives 


The  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities (COU)  has  released  a 
S report  on  efforts  by  provincial  uni- 
| versifies  to  "green"  their  campuses. 

1 It  details  sustainability  initiatives  at 
22  campuses,  including  U of  G,  and 
identifies  areas  for  future  advance- 
ment. It’s  part  of  a sustainability 
pledge  made  by  the  executive  heads 
of  Ontario  universities  and 
presented  to  the  province. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  a com- 
prehensive survey  undertaken  by 
COU  to  create  an  inventory  of  the 
environmental  actions  at  Ontario  s 
universities.  It  highlights  university 


projects  in  nine  key  categories,  in- 
cluding research  and  curriculum, 
policies,  buildings  and  green  space, 
and  energy  and  water  management. 

As  part  of  the  provincial  effort, 
Guelph  has  released  its  own  sus- 
tainability report  and  a new  website 
on  its  environmental  initiatives 

(www.uoguelph.ca/sustainability). 

It  includes  an  overview  of  activities 
and  initiatives  underway  at  U of  G to 
reduce  its  ecological  footprint. 

The  Guelph  report  highlights  the 
changes  people  across  campus  are 
engaged  in  individually  and  collec- 
tively to  find  ways  of  generating  less 


waste  and  using  less  energy,  water 
and  other  resources.  It  also  notes 
how  the  University’s  commitment 
to  sustainability  is  woven  into  a 
number  of  key  planning  and  policy 
documents  and  into  research  and 
teaching. 

“This  report  also  celebrates  and 
thanks  the  U of  G community  for  all 
of  its  actions  on  behalf  of  sus- 
tainability,” says  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  admin- 
istration). “We  will  also  use  this  new 
website  as  a way  to  chart  our  prog-  ( 
ress  as  we  strive  to  make  our  campus  | 
even  greener.” 


To  all  students,  faculty  and  staff  at  our  campuses  and  research  stations  across  the 
province,  I thank  you  for  your  contributions  to  this  amazing  institution,  the  University 
of  Guelph.  I wish  you  all  much  health  and  happiness.  May  the  joys  of  the  season  be 
yours  over  the  holidays  and  throughout  2010.” 

Chancellor  Pamela  Wallin 

We  wish  to  thank  all  faculty,  staff  and  students  for  helping  to  make  our  community 
a caring  and  nurturing  place  to  learn,  live  and  work.  Best  wishes  for  a new  year  of 
health,  happiness,  peace  and  understanding. 

Catherine  and  Alastair  Summerlee 
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CELEBRATING  RONA'S 
70TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Proudly  Canadian,  serving 
Canadians'  home  improvement 
needs  for  70  years 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


COLDUieU. 
BANKER  □ 


Angela  Crawford 

fit  Sale*  Representative 

(519)  821-3600 

angela-cratfrford@coldwellbanker.ca 

fl3«  OORDON  St  U201  GUELPH.  ON  M1GIY7 


TURKEY  “YULE”  LOVE 

Remember  us  this  holiday  season  for 
Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

Turkeys,  Roasters,  Ducks  & Geese 

Phone  orders  welcome.  Please  call  ahead  to 
reserve  for  Dec.  23  or  Dec.  24  pickup. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  Just  off  the  Hanlon 
570  Kortright  Plaza 


Mon -Wed  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri  9-0 


519-763-2284 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future ” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 

■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 

Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 
Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 

Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  «&.  Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Oni 

5>,’ 836-3810 


www.guelphmontessori.com 


senate 

Quality  Assurance  a Priority  in  Coming  Year 


SENATE  HELD  ITS  LAST  MEETING  ofthe  fall  semester 
Nov.  30  at  the  University  of  Guelph-Humber. 
President  Alastair  Summerlee  thanked  Guelph- 
Humber  for  hosting  the  session,  and  senators  were 
welcomed  by  John  Davies,  president  of  Humber 
College  Institute  of  Technology  and  Advanced 
Learning. 


Senators  learned  that  the  province  will  soon  release  a 
new  streamlined  quality-assurance  process  for  new  and 
continuing  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  The 
changes  will  have  implications  for  Guelph’s  existing 
quality-assurance  processes  and  procedures,  which  are 
now  managed  through  the  Standing  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Reviews. 


Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  assistant 
I vice-president  (academic),  re- 
ported that  new  institutional  poli- 
cies and  processes  will  be  required 
to  respond  to  these  developments 
! and  to  enable  Senate  to  fulfil  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  overseeing  the 
quality  of  the  University’s  academic 
programs. 

, Quality  assurance  was  one  of  a 
; number  of  priorities  approved  by 
Senate  for  its  work  over  the  upcom- 
i ing  year. 

The  others  include  clarifying 
1 Senate’s  policy  role  in  supporting 
: the  University’s  strategic  directions 


for  research,  facilitating  curricular 
renewal  and  development  while 
strengthening  the  alignment  be- 
tween teaching  and  research  activi- 
ties, and  continuing  to  promote 
Senate’s  capacity  for  advocacy  and 
communication  with  external 
stakeholders  around  issues  that 
affect  scholarship  and  educational 
policy. 

In  other  business.  Senate  ap- 
proved revised  bylaws  and  mem- 
bership for  the  boards  of 
Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Stud- 
ies and  for  many  of  its  standing 
committees.  This  included  chang- 


ing the  name  of  the  Committee  on 
Open  Learning  to  the  Committee 
on  Non-Degree  Studies  and  elimi- 
nating the  Senate  Library  Com- 
mittee. 

A new  stand-alone  PhD  in  liter- 
ary studies/theatre  studies  in  Eng- 
lish was  approved  to  replace  the 
joint  PhD  program  with  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  that  was  estab- 
lished in  2002. 

Senators  also  heard  presenta- 
tions on  the  “50  Chairs  for  50 
Years’’  capital  campaign  and  2009/ 
2010  research  priorities  and  activi- 
ties. 


College  of  Arts  Recognizes 
Excellence  in  Teaching 

Top  teachers  have  life-changing  impact  on  their  students 


GUELPH  POULTRY  GOURMET  MARKET 


The  College  of  Arts  has 
honoured  three  outstanding 
teachers  with  its  2009  teaching 
awards. 

Winner  of  the  Teaching  Excel- 
lence Award  is  Prof.  Ellen  Water- 
man, Fine  Art  and  Music.  The 
CLA/Sessional  Instructor  Teaching 
Excellence  Award  went  to  Prof.  Lee 
L’Clerc,  Languages  and  Literatures. 
And  the  Graduate  Teaching  Assist- 
ant Excellence  Award  was  presented 
to  PhD  candidate  Michal 
Arciszewski  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy. 

Waterman,  who  joined  U of  G in 
2002,  teaches  20th-century  music, 
music  of  Asia,  music  of  our  time  and 
music’s  links  with  identity,  gender 
and  sexuality.  She  also  teaches  flute 
in  the  applied  music  stream  and  di- 
rects the  Contemporary  Music 
Ensemble. 

Waterman’s  colleagues  praised 
both  her  in-class  teaching  and  her 
commitment  to  working  with  stu- 
dents outside  the  classroom. 

“Her  work  with  the  music  en- 
semble is  extraordinary,”  wrote  one 
colleague,  “and  her  willingness  to 
take  students  beyond  boundaries  is 
outstanding.” 


Another  nominator  described 
her  as  “the  kind  of  teacher  who  ex- 
cels at  getting  students  to  do  their 
very  best  work  while  also  challenging 
and  encouraging  them  to  think  rig- 
orously and  critically  about  their 
writing  and  about  the  implications 
of  their  arguments.” 

Waterman’s  student  nominators 
described  their  time  in  her  class- 
room as  life-changing.  Wrote  one:  “I 
can  say  without  a doubt  that  Prof. 
Ellen  Waterman  has  been  the  most 
influential  and  inspiring  person  I 
have  met  throughout  my  academic 
career.” 

Said  another  student:  "She  allows 
each  person  to  develop  and  express 
their  own  inner  creative  capacity, 
nurtures  their  confidence  and  fuels  a 
love  not  only  for  music  but  also  for 
the  joy  of  being  human.” 

L’Clerc  began  teaching  Spanish  at 
Guelph  in  2000.  His  student  nomi- 
nators lauded  him  for  his  ability  to 
bring  his  broad  knowledge  of  arts 
and  culture  into  the  classroom.  They 
said  he  challenged  them  to  think 
outside  the  box  and  defend  their 
own  thoughts,  and  that  his  classes  al- 
lowed them  to  freely  explore  and 
question  ideas. 


One  nominator  cited  L’Clerc’s 
“heartfelt  appreciation  of  his  stu- 
dents as  human  beings.” 

Wrote  another  student:  “I  can 
only  hope  that  someday  I will  be  able 
to  change  at  least  one  student’s  life  as 
much  as  Prof.  L’Clerc  has  changed 
mine.” 

A faculty  colleague  lauded 
L’Clerc  for  always  expecting  the 
highest  standards  from  his  students 
and  being  “completely  dedicated  to 
helping  them  achieve  those 
standards.” 

Students  praised  Arciszewski  for 
his  knowledge,  dedication  and 
approachability  and  for  the  special 
study  sessions  he  set  up  on  his  own 
initiative  to  help  them  prepare  for 
tests  and  final  exams. 

One  student  taking  the  course 
“Elementary  Symbolic  Logic”  wrote: 
“I  always  left  Michal’s  office  feeling 
more  confident  with  logic,  and  I owe 
much  of  my  success  to  (his)  assist- 
ance.” 

Another  student,  who  described 
himself  as  having  been  on  the  verge 
of  failing  the  course,  said  that  after 
talking  with  Arciszewski,  “I  had 
about  seven  ‘Eureka  moments’ 
where  it  all  just  came  together.” 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  At  Guelph  for  the  fall  semester. 
The  first  issue  of  the  new  year  will  appear  |an.  13. 
The  deadline  to  submit  copy  is  Jan.  5. 
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news  in  brief 


THEY  SHOOT,  THEY  SCORE 
FOR  THE  UNITED  WAY 

Prof.  Rich  Moccia,  associate  vice- 
president  (research)  agri-food  and 
partnerships,  and  Jamie  Lally,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Human  Health  and  Nutritional 
Sciences,  are  planning  a four-hour 
pickup  hockey  marathon  to  sup- 
port the  campus  United  Way  cam- 
paign. It  runs  Dec.  13  from  2 to  6 
p.m.  at  the  Gryphon  gold  arena. 
The  event  is  open  to  the  first  30 
people  who  register.  Cost  is  $80  per 
player  (charitable  receipt  pro- 
vided). For  more  information  or  to 
register,  contact  Moccia  at 
rmoccia@uoguelph.ca  or  Lally  at 
jlally@uoguelph.ca. 


PARKING  SERVICES  ONLINE 

Parking  Services  and  Transporta- 
tion Planning  now  offers  the  option 
of  buying  permits,  paying  fines  and 
appealing  tickets  online.  Just  go  to 
www.parking.uoguelph.ca  with 
your  central  login  ID  and  password. 
VISA  or  MasterCard  can  be  used  to 
pay  for  permits  or  fines.  Because 
permits  can  now  be  bought  in 
advance  online,  there  is  no  longer  a 
grace  period  for  parking  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester. 


AND  THE  WINNER  IS... 

The  winner  of  At  Guelph's  “Where 
Are  You  Now?”  contest  for  the  fall 
semester  is  Fang  Shi  of  the  School  of 
Environmental  Sciences.  The  prize 
is  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by 
the  U of  G Bookstore.  The  only  per- 
son to  correctly  identify  the  Nov.  25 
photo  as  a fire  hydrant  outside 
Rozanski  Hall  was  Scott  Hamilton. 


COME  WITH  BELLS  ON 

The  Better  “U”  program  invites 
walkers  and  runners  to  join  the 
Santa  Claus  Shuffle  Dec.  21  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.  in  front  of  the  Powell 
Building.  Wear  a Santa  suit  or  hat, 
reindeer  ears,  elf  hat,  bells,  etc. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 


U of  G Students 
Shine  at  Animal 
Welfare  Contest 

| Students  from  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College  and  the  Department  of 
{ Animal  and  Poultry  Science  (APS) 

[ made  a strong  showing  at  the  Inter- 
i collegiate  Animal  Welfare  Judging 
I and  Assessment  Contest  held  last 
I month  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
j sity. 

The  DVM  team,  made  up  of 
| Robert  Berger,  Rebecca  Egan,  Elyse 
| Hauer  and  Kristen  Reynolds,  won 
the  overall  veterinary  student  team 
award.  In  addition,  Berger  and  Egan 
i placed  first  and  second  in  the  indi- 
i vidual  vet  student  rankings. 

In  the  undergraduate  student  di- 
! vision,  animal  biology  students  Kait 
Link,  Erin  Phillips,  Ekta  Rattan  and 
Jessica  Zaffino  placed  second  over- 
| all.  The  graduate  student  award 
I went  to  the  U of  G team  of  Teresa 
i Casey,  Jenn  Gailis,  Krysta  Morrissey 
i and  Puja  Wahi. 

The  teams  were  coached  by  APS 
; professor  emeritus  Ian  Duncan; 
j Prof.  Derek  Haley,  Population 
: Medicine;  and  APS  professor  Tina 
| Widowski. 


Breaking  ground  on  the  site  of  the  Axelrod  Building  renovation  project  are,  from  left,  Guelph-Wellington  MPP 
Liz  Sandals;  president  Alastair  Summerlee;  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance  and  administration);  and 
Michael  Chong,  MP  for  Wellington-Halton  Hills.  photo  by  grant  martin 


Ottawa,  Province,  U of  G 
Celebrate  Groundbreaking 

Axelrod  renovation  to  create  environmental  sciences  hub,  boost  sustainability 


Representatives  of  the  federal 
and  Ontario  governments 
were  on  campus  Nov.  27  to  celebrate 
the  groundbreaking  for  the  Axelrod 
Building  renovation  project,  which 
has  received  federal  and  provincial 
funding  totalling  more  than  $33 
million  through  the  Knowledge 
Infrastructure  Program  (KIP)  and 
Ontario’s  2009  budget. 

U of  G is  refurbishing  the  50- 
year-old  building  to  create  a cut- 
ting-edge teaching  and  research  cen- 
tre that  will  serve  as  a hub  for 
environmental  sciences  programs. 

The  revamped  130,000-square- 
foot  building  will  be  home  to  the 
newly  formed  School  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences  and  related  pro- 
grams of  OAC  and  the  School  of 
Engineering. 

The  project  will  reduce  U of  G’s 
deferred-maintenance  costs,  signifi- 
cantly improve  energy  efficiency  and 
sustainability,  and  provide  space  for 
the  University’s  planned  increase  in 
graduate  enrolment  in  the  environ- 
mental sciences. 

Michael  Chong,  MP  for 
Wellington-Halton  Hills,  said  the  re- 
newal of  the  Axelrod  Building  and 
the  development  of  an  environmen- 


tal cluster  at  Guelph  will  give  re- 
searchers “the  tools  they  need  to  be 
global  leaders  and  pursue  world- 
class  excellence.  It  is  one  way  that 
our  government  is  working  to 
strengthen  Canada’s  capacity  to  in- 
novate and  translate  research  into 
meaningful  benefits  for  all 
Canadians.” 

In  total,  the  governments  of  Can- 
ada and  Ontario  are  investing  $1.5 
billion  in  49  projects  at  Ontario’s 
colleges  and  universities  through 
KIP  and  the  Ontario  2009  budget. 

KIP  is  a two-year,  $2-billion  eco- 
nomic stimulus  measure  to  support 
infrastructure  enhancement  at  Ca- 
nadian post-secondary  institutions 
and  is  part  of  the  $12  billion  in  new 
infrastructure  investment  allocated 
under  Canada’s  Economic  Action 
Plan.  The  program  is  providing  eco- 
nomic stimulus  and  employment  by 
creating  local  jobs  for  engineers,  ar- 
chitects, tradespeople  and  techni- 
cians. It’s  also  helping  to  generate 
the  advanced  technological  infra- 
structure needed  to  keep  Canada’s 
research  and  educational  facilities  at 
the  fore  of  scientific  advancement. 

“This  Knowledge  Infrastructure 
Program  investment  in  the  Axelrod 


Building/environmental  sciences 
cluster  will  provide  jobs  for  residents 
of  the  Guelph  area,  do  energy-effi- 
cient rehabilitation  and  renovations 
of  a significant  teaching  and  research 
facility  at  the  University,  and  in- 
crease the  capacity  to  protect  our 
environment  and  participate  in  in-  j 
novative  new  green  technologies  for  j 
the  people  of  Ontario,”  said  Guelph-  ; 
Wellington  MPP  Liz  Sandals. 

In  its  2009  budget,  the  province  j 
committed  to  investing  in  infra- 
structure and  designated  $780  mil-  ! 
lion  to  colleges  and  universities  to  I 
modernize  facilities  and  boost  long-  j 
term  research  and  skills  training  ca-  j 
pacity  over  the  next  two  years. 

"Guelph  is  a national  leader  in  | 
environmental  research  and  teach-  j 
ing,”  said  president  Alastair  Sum-  ; 
merlee.  “This  project  will  allow  us  to  j 
cluster  our  expertise  in  a state-of-the  ! 
art  facility  and  to  showcase  our  inno-  j 
vations  and  green  technologies.  It  , 
will  also  facilitate  future  opportuni-  ; 
ties  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  air,  ; 
water  and  soil;  help  us  leverage  addi-  | 
tional  research  funds  and  support  j 
from  other  agencies  and  the  private  I 
sector;  and  stimulate  our  local  ' 
economy  by  creating  jobs.” 
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ENGINEERING  PROF  RECEIVES 
INTERNATIONAL  AWARD 

Prof.  Beth  Parker,  Engineering,  has 
| received  the  2009  John  Hem  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Science  and  Engi- 
, neering  from  the  Association  of 
Ground  Water  Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers for  her  significant  research 
I contributions  to  the  understanding 
' of  groundwater. 


TREVORS  NAMED  FELLOW 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Sciences,  was  recently  made  a Fel- 
low of  the  Academy  of  Toxicologi- 
cal Sciences.  Fellows  are  practising 
toxicologists  and  scientists  who  are 
recognized  by  their  peers  for  their 
educational  and  professional  expe- 
rience and  who  have  demonstrated 
achievement,  proven  ability  and  sci- 
entific expertise. 


NEWS  RELEASES  EARN  GOLD 

A series  of  media  releases  written  by 
Communications  and  Public 
Affairs  staff  Lori  Bona  Hunt  and 
Deirdre  Healey  captured  a gold 
medal  for  excellence  in  news  writing 
in  an  annual  competition  spon- 
sored by  District  II  of  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  and  Support 
of  Education. 


The  following  appointments  were 
announced  recently  at  U of  G: 


• Debbie  Bowie,  administrative  sec- 
retary to  the  chair,  Department  of 
Political  Science 


• Jamie  Brown,  custodian  3,  Physi- 
cal Resources 

• Jackie  Cassell,  custodian  3,  Physi- 
cal Resources 

• Yukiko  Ch opta,  custodian  3, 
Physical  Resources 

• Deborah-Lynn  Cloutier,  emer- 
gency veterinary  referral  co-ordi- 
nator, OVC  Health  Sciences  Centre 
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• Charlotte  Donohoe,  emergency 
veterinary  referral  co-ordinator, 
OVC  Health  Sciences  Centre 

• Nicole  Frook,  custodian  3,  Physi- 
cal Resources 

• Gordon  Hollett,  custodian  3, 
Physical  Resources 

• Shelley  Marshall,  server  systems 
co-ordinator,  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development 

• Brad  McNey,  custodian  3,  Physi- 
cal Resources 
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• Tim  Thalen,  research  facility 
foreperson  and  technical  support, 
OMAFRA  Research  Stations 


• Susan  Trimble,  custodian  4,  Phys- 
ical Resources 


• Dave  Vandenberg,  research  facil- 
ity foreperson/technical  support, 
OMAFRA  Research  Stations. 


First  Dean  of  OVC  Dies  at  100 


Prof.  Trevor  Lloyd  Jones,  a 
former  principal  of  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  and  its  first  dean, 
died  Nov.  25  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  at  the 
age  of  100. 

After  graduating  from  OVC  in 
1934,  he  became  an  instructor  in  the 
then  Department  of  Pathology  and, 
apart  from  a six-year  absence  to 
serve  as  Alberta’s  first  provincial  ani- 
mal pathologist  and  as  a captain  in 
the  Canadian  Army  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  spent  the  rest  of  his 


career  at  the  college. 

After  rejoining  OVC  in  1946, 
Prof.  Jones  was  appointed  acting 
principal  in  1950,  principal  in  1952 
and  the  college’s  first  dean  in  1964. 
He  retired  in  1974  and  was  named  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  University  in 
1979. 

In  a letter  sent  to  Prof.  Jones  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  100th  birth- 
day in  March,  current  OVC  dean 
Elizabeth  Stone  wrote:  “Throughout 
your  leadership  at  OVC,  you  were 


known  for  practicality,  charm  and  , 
idealism.  You  were  always  a good  ex-  j 
ample  for  students,  faculty  and  staff,  I 
And  your  influence  lives  today  in  the  ; 
students  who  learn  at  OVC,  in  the  : 
faculty  who  have  been  inspired  by  I 
the  innovations  you  implemented  I 
and  in  the  staff  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  excellence  of  OVC.” 

Prof.  Jones  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Marjorie,  her  children  and  grand-  j 
children,  stepchildren  and  their  fam-  j 
flies. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Mary  Reemeyer,  a staff  member  in 
the  OVC  Teaching  Hospital  since 
1997,  died  Nov.  30  at  age  54  after  a 
courageous  battle  with  liver  cancer. 
She  is  survived  by  her  siblings,  Eliz- 
abeth, Angie,  Marty  and  John,  and 
two  nephews  and  a niece. 

*  *  * * 

A memorial  service  is  being  held 
today  in  Elgin  for  BA  student 
Joseph  Wykes,  who  died  suddenly 
in  late  November  at  age  23.  He  is 
survived  by  his  parents,  Michelle 
and  Ken,  and  a sister,  Amanda. 
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Human  Health  Focus  of  Bar-Coding  Project 

Health-BOL  to  harness  DNA  bar-coding  to  track  biting  insects  and  disease  organisms 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

I 

Anew  Guelph-based  project  to 
track  biting  insects  and  the 
j diseases  they  carry  will  make  U of  G’s 
Biodiversity  Institute  of  Ontario 
| (BIO)  a key  player  in  battling  human 
I health  threats,  says  Prof.  Ryan 
I Gregory,  Integrative  Biology. 

He  and  newly  arrived  post-doc 
Tara  Gariepy  will  use  genetic  tools 
developed  at  Guelph  to  collect  infor- 
i mation  about  disease  organisms  and 
j their  insect  vectors  meant  to  help 
; public  health  experts  monitor  and 
tackle  threats  of  diseases  from  West 
I Nile  virus  to  malaria. 

They  plan  to  use  DNA  bar-coding 
to  identify  and  catalogue  pathogens, 
j parasites  and  creatures  that  transmit 
1 disease-causing  organisms. 

For  instance,  malaria  is  spread  by 
sue  look-alike  mosquito  species  with 
1 different  ecology  and  varying  ability 
j to  transmit  disease. 

“DNA-based  methods  will  be 
1 able  to  distinguish  them,  as  well  as 
allowing  eggs  and  juveniles  to  be 
■ identified  accurately,  something  that 
1 is  currently  very  difficult,”  says 
j Gregory. 

Closer  to  home,  such  a data  bank 
might  help  experts  address  the  next 
outbreak  caused  by  vector-borne 
; pathogens  such  as  West  Nile  virus. 

This  is  "applied  bar-coding,”  says 
' Gregory,  referring  to  the  project.  It’s 
1 dubbed  Health-BOL  — or  Health 
Barcode  of  Life  — akin  to  ongoing 
BlO-based  cataloguing  projects  such 
' as  Fish-BOL,  Mar-BOL  (marine  life) 
and  Polar-BOL  (Arctic  and  Antarctic 
! life). 


Health-BOL  will  involve  Gariepy, 
who  brings  expertise  in  developing 
molecular  tools  to  detect  and  iden- 
tify parasites  and  disease  agents. 
During  her  doctorate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan,  she  worked 
with  CABI  Europe  Switzerland,  an 
institute  involved  in  research  on  bio- 
logical control  agents  for  invasive 
weeds  and  insect  pests. 

The  Montreal  native  arrived  at 
Guelph  in  late  October,  following  a 
post-doc  in  molecular  diagnostics  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa. 
Her  U of  G position  is  funded  by  the 


Ontario  Ministry  of  Research  and 
Innovation. 

She  has  worked  on  fish  and  bird 
parasites,  fungal  pathogens  and  in- 
sect parasitoids.  Recalling  an  under- 
graduate parasitology  course  at 
Concordia  University,  she  says:  “It 
was  so  fascinating  how  the  organ- 
isms survive  in  the  human  body  and 
evade  the  immune  system.” 

Here,  Gariepy  will  help  connect 
researchers  in  the  field  and  develop 
lab  protocols  for  bar-coding  perti- 
nent organisms. 

They  will  start  with  parasites  and 


insect  vectors  in  Canada  and  plan  to 
expand  the  project  to  include  para- 
sites and  pathogens  of  medical  and 
veterinary  concern  around  the  globe. 

Researchers  and  public  health  ex- 
perts tackling  a disease  like  West  Nile 
virus  might  use  the  information  in 
the  Barcode  of  Life  Data  Systems 
(www.barcodinglife.org)  to  identify, 
predict,  prevent  and  control 
outbreaks. 

Gariepy  also  imagines  the  devel- 
opment of  a simple  DNA-based  di- 
agnostic kit  that  would  allow  a given 
sample  to  be  screened  for  the  pres- 


ence of  several  parasites  and 
pathogens  simultaneously. 

Gregory  says  researchers  might 
use  a similar  tool  to  map  potential 
disease  spread  as  climate  change  al- 
ters organisms’  range.  He  figures  it 
will  take  a year  or  two  to  build  the 
database  first.  “We  have  work  to  do," 
he  says. 

He  and  Gariepy  were  among 
hundreds  of  researchers  — includ- 
ing more  than  two  dozen  U of  G sci- 
entists — who  attended  the  Third 
International  Barcode  of  Life  Con- 
ference last  month  in  Mexico  City. 


Spraying  Herbicide  on  Coca  Plants  Less 
Damaging  Than  Cocaine  Production:  Study 

Researchers  find  that  glyphosate  use  has  less  impact  on  environmental  and  human  health  than  coca  farming 


BY  BARRY  GUNN 

SPRAYING  HERBICIDES  to  con- 
trol cocaine  production  in 
Colombia  does  relatively  little  harm 
to  the  environment,  concludes  a 
series  of  studies  led  by  Prof.  Keith 
Solomon,  Environmental  Sciences. 

The  research  team  tested  various 
ecological  effects  of  a glyphosate 
mixture  that  is  sprayed  from  planes 
on  coca  plants  in  a strategy  known  as 
Plan  Colombia 7 part  of  the  war  on 
drugs  backed  by  the  United  States. 
Glyphosate,  the  active  component  of 
commonly  used  herbicides  such  as 
Roundup,  is  mixed  with  surfactant 


to  help  it  penetrate  the  leaves  of 
plants.  Critics  of  the  strategy  have 
long  raised  questions  about  its  im- 
pact on  animal  and  human  health. 

“The  glyphosate  is  the  lesser  evil 
compared  with  the  much  larger  im- 
pacts of  coca  farming,”  says  Solo- 
mon. 

The  researchers  examined  three 
areas  related  to  environmental  and 
human  health:  the  potential  risks  of 
spray  particles  drifting  outside  target 
areas;  the  hazards  of  the  herbicide 
mixture  for  sensitive  wildlife  such  as 
amphibians;  and  the  impacts  of  ex- 
posure on  humans,  particularly  re- 
productive health.  Results  were 


published  in  a series  of  articles  in  the 
Journal  of  Toxicology  and  Environ- 
mental Health. 

They  found  that  four  of  the  eight 
species  of  South  American  frogs  in 
the  study  showed  some  sensitivity  to 
the  herbicide  mixture  at  concentra- 
tions lower  than  the  application  rate 
used  in  Plan  Colombia.  They  also 
found  that  frog  larvae  in  artificial 
ponds  showed  few  toxic  effects. 

“A  much  greater  risk  to  frogs  in 
Colombia  is  from  the  other  pesti- 
cides used  by  the  growers  of  coca 
and,  particularly,  the  deforestation 
that  precedes  the  planting  of  these 
crops,”  says  Solomon. 


His  research  team  also  looked  at 
the  health  of  2,600  women  from  five 
regions  of  Colombia  in  a retrospec- 
tive study.  They  found  no  relation- 
ship between  fertility  problems  and 
the  coca  eradication  spraying.  In  ad- 
dition, the  scientists  tracked  the 
health  of  274  agricultural  workers 
and  found  no  signs  of  chromosomal 
or  cellular  damage  associated  with 
exposure  to  the  coca  spray. 

“Overall,  the  risks  to  sensitive 
wildlife  and  human  health  are  small 
to  negligible,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  risks  that  result  from 
the  entire  process  of  cocaine  produc- 
tion in  Colombia,”  says  Solomon. 


The  Numbers  Add  Up  to  Happier  Bees 

Looking  after  bees  takes  not  just  biologists  but  also  U ofG  number  experts 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

HIS  MOM  IS  ALLERGIC  to  bee 
stings.  Good  thing  Cody 
Thompson  isn’t.  He’s  grown  so  fond 
of  honeybees  that  he’s  endured  a few 
nasty  probes  for  an  unforeseen 
1 research  project  drawing  on  his 
engineering  and  biophysics  smarts. 

“I’ve  been  stung  a few  times,  but 
it's  worth  it,”  says  Thompson,  an  en- 
vironmental engineering  graduate 
; now  doing  a one-year  master’s  pro- 
1 ject  in  biophysics. 

Working  with  beekeepers  at 
Townsend  House  on  campus,  he  is 
applying  math  and  science  to  help 
design  better  beehives.  He’s  not 
i alone.  Within  the  past  year,  U of  G 
bee  biologists  and  members  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  have  discovered  cross-pol- 


lination opportunities  of  sorts 
through  joint  studies  of  hive  design, 
pollination  webs  and  bee  disease 
transmission. 

Make  happier  bees,  goes  the 
thinking,  and  you’ll  produce  happier 
beekeepers  — not  to  mention 
healthier  consumers  and  a healthier 
food  industry  largely  reliant  on  bees 
and  other  pollinators  to  help  pro- 
duce each  year’s  harvest. 

It  turns  out  there’s  plenty  of  math 
and  stats  involved  in  looking  after 
bees,  including  enabling  the  insects 
to  carry  out  that  vital  pollination 
role. 

“This  may  be  the  only  math  api- 
culture working  group  worldwide,” 
says  Prof.  Hermann  Eberl,  a 
mathematician. 

They  haven’t  established  a formal 


research  centre,  but  he  and  other 
members  of  his  department’s 
Biomathematics  and  Biostatistics 
Working  Group  are  now  helping  re- 
searchers in  the  School  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences  (SES)  solve 
problems  in  hive  geometry,  viral  dis- 
ease infection  and  pollination  webs. 

The  collaboration’s  roots  stem 
from  2005  when  Thompson  did  a 
co-op  work  placement  in  the  then 
Department  of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy. Working  with  now  retired  pro- 
fessor Peter  Kevan,  Thompson 
adapted  computing  software  for 
simulating  building  airflow  to  study 
air  circulation  in  beehives. 

“I  knew  nothing  about  bees,"  he 
says.  “My  mom  was  always  allergic  to 
them.” 

Looking  to  check  his  model’s 
math,  he  hooked  up  with  Eberl, 
holder  of  the  Canada  Research  Chair 
in  Applied  Mathematics  in  Life  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering. 

Eberl  knew  nothing  about  bees 
either,  but  he  saw  connections  to  his 
own  interest  in  computational  fluid 
dynamics,  a classical  math  problem 
involving  movement  of  fluids  or 
gases. 

“I  understood  the  problem,”  he 
says.  “I  thought  it  was  simple."  But 


he  soon  learned  otherwise. 

Modelling  airflow  between  the 
vertical  frames  of  a hive  crawling 
with  insects  is  no  simple  task.  De- 
scribing the  problem  as  a marriage  of 
bee  physiology  and  fluid  dynamics, 
Eberl  says:  “It’s  hard  to  get  the  bee 
metabolism  right,  but  my  post-doc 
Rangarajan  Sudarsan  adopted  both 
the  project  and  Cody  and  took  it  to 
the  next  level.” 

Bees  keep  their  hive  temperature 
at  a just-so  range  around  35  C by 
vibrating  their  wings  to  generate 
heat.  A couple  of  degrees  higher,  and 
the  developing  brood  will  die.  Too 
cool,  and  the  brood  may  still  de- 
velop, but  the  bees  will  take  longer  to 
mature. 

“The  brood  chamber  is  held 
within  very  narrow  constraints,  like 
human  body  temperature,”  says 
Kevan. 

Besides  affecting  heat,  airflow  al- 
ters concentrations  of  oxygen,  car- 
bon dioxide  and  water  vapour.  It 
might  also  play  a role  in  transmitting 
diseases  such  as  the  viruses  carried 
by  parasites,  which  scientists  believe 
have  devastated  bee  colonies  in  parts 
of  North  America  in  recent  years. 
Learn  more  about  airflow  and  you 
might  also  help  curb  disease  spread. 


says  Sudarsan. 

Computing  for  this  project  is 
supported  by  SHARCNET,  a re- 
search supercomputing  network 
linking  Guelph  with  other  research 
institutions  in  Ontario. 

Statistics  professor  Ayesha  Ali  is 
studying  interactions  between  plants 
and  pollinators  through  pollination 
webs.  Pollination  involves  thou- 
sands of  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, including  bees.  Teasing  out 
which  insects  work  with  particular 
plants  quickly  becomes  a complex 
problem,  she  says. 

“That’s  where  the  math  chal- 
lenges lie.  It’s  a huge  network.” 

Ali  hopes  to  develop  models  to 
help  biologists  understand  how 
problems  such  as  habitat  loss,  forest 
fragmentation  and  invasive  species 
can  affect  those  plant-pollinator 
interactions. 

Worldwide,  insect  pollination  is 
worth  about  $217  billion  a year  in 
food  and  fibre  production,  says 
Kevan,  who  is  scientific  director  of 
the  Canadian  Pollination  Initiative, 
which  is  funded  by  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council. 

Ali  joined  that  initiative  after  a 
chance  meeting  with  Kevan. 
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Making  Everything  Perfect 

Former  Vietnamese  refugee  plays  host  to  U ofG  catering  clients  and  his  own  reunited  family 

By  Teresa  Pitman 


Thirty  years  after  his  dangerous  journey  to 
Canada,  U of  G catering  manager  Quinn 
Dam  is  hosting  a family  reunion  he’d  almost 
given  up  hope  for. 

The  youngest  of  10  children,  Dam  was  born  in  Viet- 
nam during  a time  of  upheaval  and  war.  The  fact  that  his 
father  was  Chinese  and  his  mother  Vietnamese  made  the 
situation  even  more  difficult  for  the  family,  so  in  1979 
they  joined  the  thousands  of  “boat  people”  who  headed 
out  into  the  ocean  in  small  boats  to  seek  a better  life. 

Almost  a quarter  of  those  people  did  not  survive. 

Many  arrived  on  Canadian  shores  and  made  headlines 
here  because  of  their  courage  and  desperation.  It  was  a 
risky  escape,  but  Dam’s  family  was  accepted  into  Canada 
as  refugees. 

The  one  sad  note  in  their  new  lives  was  that  they’d 
had  to  leave  Dam’s  two  oldest  sisters  behind  because 
they  were  both  married  to  Vietnamese  men. 

“For  the  past  30  years,  we’ve  been  trying  to  sponsor 
my  sisters  to  come  here,”  he  says.  “The  Canadian  gov- 
ernment wouldn’t  even  let  them  come  over  just  for  a 
visit.  When  my  father  died,  and  again  when  my  brother 
died  in  1998,  we  wrote  letters  to  the  government  and 
sent  in  all  the  forms,  but  my  sisters  weren’t  allowed  to 
come  to  the  funerals.” 

As  time  passed,  Dam  and  his  family  were  allowed  to 
visit  Vietnam.  He  even  lived  and  worked  there  for  a year. 

He  says  the  quality  of  life  in  Vietnam  has  improved  sig- 
nificantly over  the  past  three  decades,  so  the  family  is  no 
longer  seeking  to  bring  his  sisters  here  to  live.  Recently, 
however,  his  mother’s  health  has  begun  to  deteriorate 
and  she  can  no  longer  travel,  so  that  motivated  the  fam- 
ily to  make  another  appeal  to  have  the  sisters  come  for  a 
visit. 

To  Dam’s  surprise,  their  most  recent  application  was 
accepted,  and  the  women  arrived  Nov.  30  to  stay  for  six 
months. 

“My  mother  lives  with  me,  so  they’re  staying  at  my 
house,”  he  says.  “And  my  other  siblings,  who  are  now 
living  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  are 
coming  to  visit,  too.  This  Christmas,  the  whole  family  will  be  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  30  years.” 

Dam  has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  his  par- 
ents provided  for  him  by  taking  that  perilous  journey  across  the 
ocean.  After  completing  high  school,  he  earned  a degree  in  hotel 
and  food  administration  from  Guelph  in  1995  and  worked  at 
various  positions,  including  a stint  as  assistant  manager  of  the 
Brass  Taps,  before  moving  into  Hospitality  Services,  first  as  an 
assistant  manager,  projects,  for  five  years  and  now  as  catering 
manager  for  the  past  year. 

“The  challenge  of  catering  is  making  everything  perfect,”  he 
says.  “Little  things  will  go  wrong,  but  part  of  our  responsibility 
is  to  solve  those  problems  quickly  so  that  no  one  notices.” 
Catering  at  U of  G is  unique  in  many  ways,  says  Dam.  “We 
handle  events  of  all  sizes,  from  dinner  for  10  to  12  people  to 
breakfast  for  2,000  in  the  Gryphon  Dome.  We  also  do  private 
events  such  as  weddings  and  conference  meals,  and  travel  off 


campus  when  requested.” 

In  catering  the  perfect  meal,  the  kitchen  staff  try  to  use  fresh 
local  foods  whenever  possible,  says  Dam. 

“People  think  a university  catering  service  will  be  cafete- 
ria-type food,  but  ours  is  all  freshly  made.  Our  chefs  make  ev- 
erything from  scratch,  even  the  sauces.  A lot  of  universities 
bring  in  precooked  and  frozen  foods,  but  our  staff  use  fresh 
produce  and  make  everything  in  the  kitchen  in  the  University 
Centre.  In  the  summer,  we  buy  produce  from  farmers  at  the 
Elmira  auction.  We’re  very  proud  of  our  food.” 

Some  meals  — such  as  one  Hospitality  Services  catered  re- 
cently at  the  Pearson  Convention  Centre  in  Toronto  — are  de- 
signed to  showcase  foods  developed  at  U of  G,  he  adds. 

But  catering  is  about  more  than  the  food. 

“We  set  up  the  venue  and  decorate  it  to  meet  the  client’s  vi- 
sion," says  Dam.  “We  try  to  be  creative  and  provide  that  ‘wow’ 
factor.  If  it’s  a wedding,  the  couple  may  have  been  planning  this 


day  for  months  or  even  years.  It’s  our  job  to  make  it 
happen,  to  fulfil  their  dream." 

Hospitality  Services  caters  about  35  weddings  a 
year  on  and  off  campus,  he  says. 

To  make  all  this  happen,  the  catering  staff  have  a 
storage  room  full  of  decorating  supplies  that  are  con- 
tinually refreshed.  "The  same  people  are  often  at- 
tending various  campus  events,  so  you  want  it  to  be  a 
little  different  each  time  for  them,"  he  says. 

Of  course,  the  other  essential  element  of  any  ca- 
tered event  is  service. 

“Our  team  includes  an  administrative  manager,  a 
manager-trainee  and  four  student  managers,  plus  we 
hire  students  to  serve  at  the  events,”  says  Dam.  “Be- 
hind the  scenes,  we  have  cooks,  drivers,  dishwashers 
and  porters." 

A lunch  for  250  people  — an  average-sized  event 
for  the  catering  operation  — requires  12  to  15  service 
staff  to  manage  the  flow  of  the  room. 

In  restaurants,  the  kitchen  and  dining  area  are  lo- 
cated right  next  to  each  other,  but  that’s  not  always 
the  case  for  Hospitality  Services. 

“Usually  we  have  to  bring  everything  with  us  from 
the  garbage  pails  to  the  linens,  as  well  as  transport  the 
food,”  says  Dam.  “It  can  take  a lot  of  time  just  to  set 
up  and  take  down." 

It  makes  for  a long  workday,  he  admits,  “but  this 
is  my  passion.  I love  to  entertain,  and  this  way  I get 
paid  for  it.  Being  able  to  take  an  empty  space  and  an 
idea  from  a client  and  tum  it  into  their  vision,  then 
have  the  guests  arrive  and  say:  ‘Wow’  — that’s  excit- 
ing. And  when  you  see  people  happy  at  an  event 
you’ve  created,  it  pushes  you  to  do  it  even  better  next 
time.” 

Dam 's  drive  to  do  things  better  was  part  of  the 
reason  he  recently  catered  his  own  40th-birthday 
party.  He  took  a week  off  work  to  pull  everything  to- 
gether. 

“My  theme  was  '40  and  Fabulous,’  and  I deco- 
rated my  house  in  pink  and  black.  I even  had  pink 
and  black  accents  on  the  food,  which  included  pink  candy 
floss.” 

In  keeping  with  the  pink  and  black  theme,  he  asked  his 
guests  to  donate  to  breast  cancer  research  instead  of  bringing 
gifts. 

Although  he  loves  to  cook,  Dam  says  most  of  his  dishes  fea- 
ture western  foods.  It's  his  mother  who  prepares  the  Vietnam- 
ese-style  meals. 

One  of  the  challenges  in  planning  his  “40  and  Fabulous" 
party  could  have  been  deciding  on  the  date.  He  explains  that 
when  his  family  arrived  in  Canada,  his  mother  couldn’t  remem- 
ber his  birthdate  — birthdays  aren’t  celebrated  in  Vietnam  — 
so  she  chose  Nov.  3,  and  that’s  what  Dam’s  official  papers  here 
in  Canada  list  as  his  day  of  birth.  On  one  of  his  trips  back  to 
Vietnam,  however,  he  looked  up  his  birth  certificate  and  dis- 
covered he  was  actually  born  on  Nov.  15. 

“Some  years  I celebrate  both  birthdays,”  he  jokes. 


Guelph  Scientists  Find  Defence  Against  Crop  Toxin 

Fungal  poison  is  among  the  most  serious  threats  to  cereal  crops  worldwide  


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

UOF  G SCIENTISTS  have  found  a 
potential  weapon  to  fight  a 
fungal  poison  that  can  decimate 
crops  and  sicken  humans  and 
livestock  animals.  Their  research 
may  help  plant  scientists  develop 
protection  against  a toxin  that  can 
wipe  out  corn  and  cereal  crops  in 
days,  says  Prof.  Chris  Hall, 
Environmental  Sciences. 

He  worked  on  the  project  with 


recent  PhD  graduate  Patrick  Doyle, 
lead  author  of  a paper  published  this 
fall  in  the  Journal  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry. Co-authors  also  included  re- 
searchers with  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada  and  the  National 
Research  Council  in  Ottawa. 

The  toxin  is  produced  by  the 
Fusarium  fungus  and  is  among  the 
most  serious  threats  to  cereal  crops 
worldwide.  A 1990s  outbreak  in  bar- 
ley and  wheat  cost  the  North  Ameri- 
can crop  industry  between  $1.3 


billion  and  $3  billion  in  losses. 

Besides  ruining  crops,  the 
mycotoxin  made  by  the  fungus  can 
sicken  and  even  kill  livestock  ani- 
mals. 

Called  deoxynivalenol  (DON), 
the  substance  is  regulated  in  har- 
vested grain  because  of  health  risks 
to  people  and  animals. 

In  tests  using  yeast,  the  Guelph 
researchers  showed  they  could  use 
toxin-specific  antibody  fragments  to 
dramatically  reduce  the  effects  of  the 


fungal  poison.  They  hope  to  see  their 
work  replicated  in  plant  studies. 

Antibodies  are  part  of  the  body’s 
immune  system  for  attacking  patho- 
gens, says  Hall,  holder  of  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Recombinant  An- 
tibody Technology.  The  researchers 
used  genetic  engineering  to  create 
yeast  cells  that  made  antibodies 
against  DON  toxin.  Their  test  early 
this  year  showed  lower  effects  of 
toxin  in  yeast. 

Current  regulations  prevent  re- 


searchers from  using  genetically  en- 
gineered antibodies  in  commercial 
crops,  but  those  rules  may  eventually 
change,  he  says. 

Adds  Doyle:  “It’s  a good  example 
of  taking  a technology  for  human 
pharmaceutical  purposes  and  apply- 
ing it  to  agriculture.” 

This  research  was  supported  by  1 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  and  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs. 
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NO  MATTER  WHAT  GOOD 
ARE,  ECOSYSTEM  IS  PUT 

I am  impressed  by  U of  G’s  new 
sustainability  website  (www. 
uoguelph.ca/sustainability),  but  it 
raises  a question  for  me.  Given  the 
University’s  commitment  to 
sustainability,  why  did  it  send  a 
representative  to  the  official  launch 
of  the  Hanlon  Creek  Business  Park 
(HCBP)  construction  project? 
That  suggests  to  me  that  U of  G 
supports  this  project.  Why  would 
my  university  want  to  build  on  a 
beautiful  green  space  over 
Guelph’s  precious  water  supply? 

1 realize  the  City  of  Guelph 
wants  to  bring  more  businesses 
and  jobs  into  this  area  and  that  the 
extra  tax  income  will  build  more  li- 
braries, etc.,  for  the  community.  I 
also  realize  the  industrial  park  will 
be  built  with  the  city’s  “green" 
principles  in  mind.  But  what  about 
all  the  abandoned  warehouses  that 
already  exist  in  the  city?  A large  in- 
flux of  employment  can  often  lead 
to  a large  efflux  down  the  road  as 
demand  and  economic  conditions 
change.  We’ve  seen  this  abandon- 
ment in  many  surrounding  towns 
and  cities.  How  do  we  then  support 
those  new  libraries? 

What  scares  me  most  is  the  po- 
tential contamination  of  Guelph’s 
groundwater,  and  1 wonder  if  the 
community  and  the  University 
truly  understand  this.  No  matter 
what  good  intentions  there  are  to 
j protect  forests  and  groundwater 


INTENTIONS  THERE 
OUT  OF  BALANCE 

during  and  after  construction,  an 
ecosystem  is  put  out  of  balance  by 
land  regrading  and  building.  The 
impact  is  often  not  immediately 
apparent.  I am  puzzled  because,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  development  of  the 
HCBP  is  not  sustainable  and  not 
long-term  thinking.  It  sounds  like 
a case  of  old-fashioned  greed  at  the 
expense  of  our  future.  Can  some- 
one help  me  understand  the 
University’s  position  on  this? 

1 have  a suggestion:  Let’s  put 
our  heads  together  to  protect  this 
piece  of  land,  preferably  by  recog- 
nizing its  value  and  learning  more 
about  how  it  supports  us  and 
works  for  us  all  in  its  natural  state. 
Perhaps  there’s  something  we 
could  do  here  that  would  be  so- 
cially, environmentally  and  eco- 
nomically appealing  and  would  set 
an  example  for  other  communities. 

I’m  sure  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  local  communities 
could  come  up  with  some  great 
ideas.  Would  an  open  forum  of  ex- 
perts outlining  the  facts  around  the 
construction  project  be  a good 
idea? 

Nancy  Morrison 
Resource  Planning  and  Analysis 

At  Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  They  should  be  limited  to 
500  words  and  submitted  elec- 
tronically to  bchance@uoguelph. 


after  hours 


Kudos  to  United  Way 
Volunteers,  Donors 

Continued  from  page  1 


University’s  fundraising  efforts,  said 
Atkinson.  “They’ve  done  a fantastic 
job.” 

Student  co-ordinators  for  the 
2009  campaign  are  fourth-year  bio- 
logical sciences  student  Nathan 
Lachowsky  and  third-year  statistics 
student  lason  Greenberg.  Student 
contributions  to  the  United  Way  ef- 
fort exceeded  $5,000. 

A number  of  awards  were  given 
out  at  the  annual  recognition  event. 
Summerlee  presented  the  Presi- 
dent’s Award,  which  recognizes  the 
campus  unit  with  the  highest  in- 
crease in  both  participation  and  dol- 
lars raised,  to  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning.  The  Gabrielle  Hubert 
Award  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions by  an  individual  volunteer 
went  to  Prof.  Peter  Krell,  Molecular 
and  Cellular  Biology. 

The  Office  of  Registrarial  Ser- 
vices received  the  Spirit  Award, 
which  goes  to  a unit  that  exceeds  its 
goal,  achieves  a five-per-cent  in- 
crease in  participation  and  demon- 
strates enthusiasm  and  creativity  in 
its  fundraising  effort.  Rhonda  Alger 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  was  recognized  by 
the  campaign  co-chairs  for  her 
administrative  help. 

In  addition,  11  “Pat-on-the- 
Back”  awards  were  presented  to  the 
following  individuals  and  units  for 
making  an  extra  effort  in  this  year’s 
United  Way  campaign:  Allyson  Biro, 
Physical  Resources;  Catherine 


David  Wood 


Chavis,  Ridgetown  Campus;  Natalie 
Carter,  Office  of  Research;  Anna 
Gallina,  School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development 
(SEDRD);  Cathie  Hosker,  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences; 
Angie  Trivett,  Plant  Agriculture; 
Nicole  Visschedyk,  Admission  Ser- 
vices; Alumni  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment; the  College  of  Biological 
Science;  the  U of  G Library;  and 
Guelph  students. 

A highlight  of  the  volunteer  event 
was  the  announcement  of  results 
from  the  second  College  Idol  com- 
petition organized  by  the  Office  of 
Research  as  a United  Way  fund- 
raiser. Six  competitors  performed  at 
a luncheon  event  Oct.  30,  and  voting 
continued  until  Nov.  25  through  do- 
nations to  the  United  Way.  The  2009 
winner  is  Robert  Berger,  a pianist 
and  student  in  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College.  The  event  raised 
$3,300. 

At  the  end  of  the  appreciation 
event,  grand-prize  winners  were 
drawn  from  the  names  of  everyone 
who  returned  a United  Way  pledge 
form.  Lili  Campagnolo,  Revenue 
Control,  won  a one-year  U of  G 
parking  pass.  SEDRD  professor 
Robert  Brown  received  a $500  gift 
certificate  provided  by  Maggie 
Olding  at  Stone  Road  Mall.  Bill 
Halahan  of  the  U of  G Library  will 
claim  a $500  RRSP  provided  by  TD 
Canada  Trust  manager  Mark 
Kelland. 


DAVID  WOOD 

Web  and  courseware  co-ordinator  in  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College,  joined  U of  G in  1999 
Too  bad,  Vancouver.  You 
might  have  the  Olympics, 
but  the  curling  teams  that 
will  be  competing  in  your 
event  are  coming  to  Guelph 
first  — and  ticket  prices  here 
will  be  much  cheaper. 

They’ll  be  cheaper  still  for 
David  Wood,  who  is  volun- 
teering for  the  National,  the 
Grand  Slam  of  Curling  event 
that  runs  Jan.  6 to  10  at  the 
Sleeman  Centre. 

“The  National  is  hosted  in  different  cities  across  Can- 
ada, and  this  time  it’s  Guelph’s  turn,”  says  Wood.  “Be- 
cause the  Olympics  are  on,  all  the  competing  teams  are 
going  to  come  here  first,  not  just  the  Canadian  team.  It 
will  really  be  a world  event  and  an  amazing  opportunity 
to  see  the  Olympic  teams  play  right  here  in  town.” 

He’s  been  helping  with  communications  and  web 
design  for  the  event  (the  website  can  be  found  at 
national.guelphcurlingclub.com). 

Wood  himself  has  been  curling  since  age  12  and  hits 
the  ice  at  least  twice  a week  in  winter.  He  is  currently  the 
Guelph  Curling  Club’s  league  convenor  for  Thursday 
nights. 

“My  whole  family  plays,”  he  says,  adding  that  he  has 
high  hopes  that  his  17-month-old  daughter,  Jane,  who 
so  far  has  been  to  the  club  only  once,  will  be  interested  in 
this  family  tradition. 

Although  he  once  played  competitively,  Wood  says 
his  emphasis  now  is  on  having  fun. 

“Curling  is  a nice  combination  of  socializing,  think- 
ing and  just  a little  bit  of  athleticism.  It’s  not  the  most  in- 
tense sport  — it’s  more  about  strategy.  It’s  something  I 
really  enjoy,  and  1 find  people  new  to  curling  pick  it  up 
pretty  quickly.” 

KAREN  HOULE 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  since 
2005 

Prof.  Karen  Houle  divides 
her  after-hours  activities 
into  two  categories:  warm 
weather  and  cold  weather.  In 
the  warmer  weather,  she 
works  in  her  large  garden 
and  grows  enough  produce 
that  she  can  feed  herself  and 
have  plenty  to  give  away. 

“I’m  an  urban  farmer,” 
says  Houle.  “I  grow  every- 
thing — I even  grew  a huge 
pumpkin  this  year  — and 
I’m  able  to  supply  my  own  vegetables  for  about  half  of 
the  year.  You  get  very  tasty  food,  but  you  don’t  get  every- 
thing all  season  long.  So  in  August  you  have  about  50  to- 
matoes a day,  and  in  the  fall  you’re  eating  a lot  of  root 
vegetables,  but  it  tastes  better  than  the  stuff  shipped 
from  Peru.” 


The  better  taste  of  her  homegrown  bounty  is  only 
part  of  the  satisfaction  Houle  takes  from  her  gardening. 

“People  talk  about  the  100-mile  diet  — well,  this  is 
my  1 00-foot  diet.  I feel  that  by  growing  a substantial  part 
of  my  food.  I’m  doing  a lot  to  minimize  my  carbon  foot- 
print.” 

In  the  winter,  when  growing  season  ends,  Houle 
picks  up  her  skates  and  stick  and  hits  the  ice  with  the 
Guelph  Women’s  Hockey  League. 

“1  started  playing  hockey  four  years  ago  when  I lived 
in  Edmonton.  I’m  from  northern  Ontario,  so  I was  al- 
ready in  the  habit  of  finding  ways  to  stay  active  in  the 
winter.  In  Edmonton,  that’s  even  more  important  be- 
cause winter  starts  in  September  and  ends  in  June.  If  you 
don’t  have  a sport,  you  end  up  just  staying  inside  for 
months  on  end.” 

Although  hockey  is  her  favourite  sport,  Houle  has  re- 
discovered curling,  which  she  enjoyed  in  high  school. 
“Curling  is  inexpensive  to  play  and  involves  all  ages,  and 
you  can  drink  beer,”  she  says. 

MOHAMED  BADRAN 

PhD  candidate  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
Think  of  Egypt,  and  the  first 
things  that  pop  into  your 
head  are  probably  pyramids 
and  pharaohs.  Mohamed 
Badran,  who  grew  up  in 
Egypt  before  coming  to 
Guelph  six  years  ago,  wants 
you  to  know  that  there  is 
much  more  to  his  country. 

That’s  why  he  and  some 
friends  launched  the  Egypt 
Friendship  Club  — to  raise 
awareness  of  the  rich  Egyp- 
tian culture  and  community.  Badran  is  president  of  the 
club,  which  has  more  than  80  members  and  welcomes 
people  from  all  backgrounds  who  have  an  interest  in 
learning  more  about  the  Middle  Eastern  country.  The 
majority  of  members  are  not  Egyptian,  he  says. 

“Egypt  has  been  part  of  different  empires  throughout 
the  years,  including  the  Greek,  Arabian,  Ottoman  and 
British  empires,”  says  Badran.  “This  has  enriched 
Egypt’s  cultural  heritage.  That’s  why  it’s  so  complex  and 
interesting.” 

Last  winter,  he  and  other  club  members  organized  an 
Egyptian  cultural  night  that  featured  movies,  music  and 
food.  This  semester,  they  visited  a Middle  Eastern  res- 
taurant in  Cambridge,  where  they’d  arranged  for  a spe- 
cial menu  of  Egyptian  foods. 

One  Egyptian  food  Badran  misses  is  koushari,  which 
consists  of  layers  of  rice,  macaroni,  chickpeas,  onions 
and  spicy  sauce.  “It’s  high  in  carbs,  so  it’s  very  filling,”  he 
says.  Other  foods  frequently  eaten  in  Egypt  are  varia- 
tions on  Middle  Eastern  dishes. 

It’s  not  only  the  food  he  misses  — he  could  also  use  a 
bit  of  the  dry,  sunny  weather  he  was  used  to  at  home. 
And  he  loved  being  able  to  go  out  at  night  into  the  busy 
Cairo  streets  and  drop  in  at  cafes  and  shops.  “It’s  very 
safe  there  — crowded  but  safe.” 

Anyone  interested  in  joining  the  Egypt  Friendship 
Club  or  getting  on  the  mailing  list  to  be  notified  about 
activities  can  contact  Badran  at  EFC@uoguelph.ca. 


Mohamed  Badran 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  one  in  a series  of  columns  about 
some  of  the  many  tree  species  that  can  be  found  on  the 
U of  G campus.  It  is  written  by  certified  arborist  Rob 
Shaw-Lukavsky,  a gardener  in  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment. 

Directly  east  of  Massey  Hall  stand  four  large 
Norway  spruce  trees.  The  largest  is  nearly  100  feet 
tall,  and  its  trunk  measures  almost  four  feet  around.  It  is 
probably  an  original  landscape  planting  from  when 
Massey  Hall  was  built  in  1901. 

Norway  spruce  is  one  of  the  largest  spruces  to  grow  in 
Ontario.  It  is  easily  identified  and  distinguished  from  na- 
tive spruces  by  its  long,  almost  weeping  branches  and 
very  large  seed  cones.  It  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
common  trees  used  at  Christmas,  along  with  Serbian 


spruce,  which  is  often  considered  a subspecies. 

Norway  spruce  has  numerous  other  uses  beyond  the 
iconic  Christmas  tree.  Spruce  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant woods  for  paper  manufacturing,  building  supplies 
and  musical  instruments.  The  sap  or  “pitch”  from  the 
tree  has  historically  been  used  for  waterproofing  in  ship- 
building and  as  a fuel  for  lighting  torches. 

Spruce  has  also  been  used  in  basket  weaving  and 
brewing  spruce  beer,  and  is  even  linked  to  the  earliest 
form  of  chewing  gum. 

In  2004,  a Norway  spruce  tree  was  discovered  in  Swe- 
den that  was  determined  to  be  9,550  years  old  through 
carbon-dating.  It’s  only  a fraction  of  the  size  of  the  four 
trees  by  Massey  Hall,  but  its  root  system  has  been  send- 
ing up  shoots  since  7500  BC. 
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For  information  about  paid  advertising  in  At  Guelph, 
contact  Scott  Anderson  at  519-827-9169  or 
theandersondifference@rogers.com. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Four  snow  tires  on  steel  rims  for  Sat- 
urn Ion  (all  years),  size  195-60R15, 
! lots  of  tread  left,  used  two  seasons, 
j under  10,000  kilometres,  best  offer, 
j Andy,  Ext.  53679  or  andyr@ 
i uoguelph.ca. 


Black  2000  Mazda  Protege  SE,  four 
doors,  190,000  km,  as  is,  519-265- 
7097. 


! Century  home  in  Cambridge,  newly 
I remodelled  kitchen,  two  baths, 
| main-floor  master  bedroom,  carpet- 
j free  home,  two-car  garage  with  huge 
! loft,  fenced  private  yard  with  deck, 
i walking  distance  to  farmers’  market, 
| MLS  0995163,  faye@kitzman.ca. 


j Christmas  trees,  mostly  spruce, 
some  pruned  to  20  feet,  come  for  a 
walk  in  the  woods,  bring  your  saw, 
Blackberry  Bog  Farm  just  south  of 
j Elora,  519-843-5915. 


FOR  RENT 


One  bedroom  with  private  bath,  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished,  fridge  and 
microwave  in  addition  to  shared 
kitchen  with  dishwasher,  includes 
parking,  laundry,  utilities,  cable, 
Internet  and  telephone,  prefer 
female  professional  or  student,  non- 
smoker,  cat  in  home,  available  Jan.  1 , 
519-821-3247. 


Four-bedroom  furnished  executive 
home  on  large  lot  near  Riverside 
Park,  available  Jan.  5 to  April  5,  cat- 
sitting required,  $2,000  a month 
including  utilities,  information  and 
photos  available  at  http://sites. 
google.com/site/4wolseleyrd,  con- 
tact Barbara  at  bkchrist@uogue!ph. 
ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  519-836-6745  or 
fhmoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Middle-aged  beginner  cello  student 
looking  for  instructor  for  casual  les- 
sons two  to  three  times  a month, 
sportymare05@hotmail.com. 


Nutrition  study  in  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion seeks  parents  of  preschoolers  to 


fill  out  questionnaire  on  paper  and 
online,  Ext.  54088,  nutrstep@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  rjanis@nutristep.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
5 1 9-824-7962  or  send  email  to  l.gra- 
ham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


For  Sale  or  Lease 

$339,000  or  $1, 500/month 
This  delightful  south-end  bungalow 
boasts  beautiful  forest  views.  Open 
concept  home  with  large  master,  5 
piece  ensuite,  second  bedroom  or 
office.  Shows  like  new. 


Don  Robinson  Margo  Wintonj 

[Silks  Rcprvseiilnlhe  Salw  Rl'j-rcxuUithr  I 


519-821-6191 
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YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obligation  quote 

Toll  Free 

1-800-482-0822 
519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 

w \\i  Waterloo 
IkJji  Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.economicallnsurance.com 
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Eye  Exams 

Jai  Jassai 

Safety  Glasses 

inlo@purt>cv!slon 

Contact  Lenses 

1388  Gordon  St.,  Unit  1 

Designer  Frames 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Sunglasses 

NIL  1C8  Canada 

Tel.  519-823-9400  www.purbavisioc 

4. com  Fax.  519-823-2273 

Blackberry  Bog 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 


S & E L1TCH 
R.R#  2 
ELORA,  ON 
(#61  16  ) 
519-843  5915 


Banner  Stands 

Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 


Roland 


Banner-Up  Retractable 
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Saturday  December  19,  2009  at  8 pm 

RIVER  RUN  CENTRE,  GUELPH 
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Gerald  Neufeld,  Conductor 


Bethany  Horst  soprano 
Christina  Stelmacovlch  mezzo-soprano 
Joseph  Schnurr  tenor 
Adrian  Kramer  Bass 
and  MUSICA  VIVA  ORCHESTRA 

ON  PERIOD  INSTRUMENTS 
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SERIES  TICKETS:  4 tickets  to  this  concert  CV 

SINGLE  TICKETS:  $30/25  ADULT  | $10  STUDENT  | $5  eyeGO 

Order  by  phone:  519-763-3000 

or  toll-free:  1-877-S20-2408 

or  on-line:  www.riverrun.ca 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.  montessori-school.ca 


At  Guelph  7 December  9.  2009 


CONCERT 


The  Central  Student  Association 
and  Kaleidoscope  Promotions  pres- 
ent Roxanne  Potvin  with  the  Good 
Lovelies  Dec.  1 1 at  8 p.m.  at  Dublin 
Street  United  Church.  Tickets  are 
$16  in  advance  and  $20  at  the  door, 
with  a $2  discount  for  U of  G stu- 
dents. Tickets  are  available  from  the 
CSA  office  on  UC  Level  2 and  online 
at  www.riverrun.ca/tickets. 


NOTICE 


The  Central  Student  Association 
(CSA)  food  bank's  “Fill  the  Box” 
winter  food  drive  runs  until  Dec.  12, 
collecting  canned  goods  for  U of  G 
students  in  need.  Boxes  are  located 
around  campus,  including  in  the 
CSA  office  on  UC  Level  2.  For  more 
information,  send  e-mail  to 
foodbank@uoguelph.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Campbell  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  Animal  Welfare  wraps  up  its  fall 
seminar  series  with  Don  Lay  of 
Purdue  University  discussing 
“Using  Physiology  and  Behaviour  to 
Assess  Welfare  in  Farm  Animals: 
Research  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture"  Dec.  10  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  seminar  series  contin- 
ues Dec.  10  with  Lilia  Krivodonova 
of  the  University  of  Waterloo  dis- 
cussing “High-Order  Discontinuous 
Galerkin  Methods  for  Hyperbolic 
Conservation  Laws"  and  Dec.  14 
with  M.Sc.  student  Amber  Church 
on  “Matrix  Methods  in  the  Theory 
of  Multiplier  Sequences.”  Both  talks 
begin  at  2:30  p.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 151 1.  On  Dec.  15,  M.Sc.  student 
Heidi  Muller  presents  “Examining 
the  Significance  of  Including  Sexual 
Partnership  Dynamics  to  Two 
Transmission  Models  for  Human 
Papillomavirus”  at  2 p.m.  in  science 
complex  1511. 

“The  Electrochemistry  of  Uranium 
Dioxide  in  Aqueous  Solutions  and 
Its  Relevance  to  Nuclear  Fuel  Stor- 


age and  Disposal”  is  the  topic  of 
David  Shoesmith  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  seminar  series 
Dec.  17  at  10:45  a.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 151 1. 

The  first  Department  of  Physics 
seminar  of  the  winter  semester  fea- 
tures professor  emeritus  Jim  Hunt 
discussing  “Three-Dimensional 
Effects  in  Anamorphic  Images”  Jan. 

1 2 at  4 p.m.  in  science  complex  1511. 

The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology  kicks  off  its  winter 
seminar  series  Jan.  13  with  a talk  by 
University  of  Calgary  professor 
Mike  Surette,  who  holds  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Microbial  Gene 
Expression.  He  will  explore  "The 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Airway  Microbiome 
and  Its  Role  in  Airway  Disease”  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Details  and  registration  for  Teach- 
ing Support  Services  events  can  be 
found  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 

On  Dec.  16,  the  TSS  discussion 
group  “Teaching  on  the  Edge”  con- 
tinues its  exploration  of  innovative 
teaching  methods  and  philosophies. 

TSS  is  hosting  Desire2Leam  sessions 
on  "Preparing  and  Submitting  Final 
Grades”  Dec.  10, 15  and  17.  Individ- 
ual help  with  D2L  grades  will  be 
available  at  special  grades  drop-in 
clinics  Dec.  21  and  22  from  10  to 
11:30  a.m.  in  McLaughlin  200-A. 
Regular  D2L  drop-in  clinics  con- 
tinue Wednesdays  from  1 to  2:30 
p.m.  and  Thursdays  from  2:30  to  4 
p.m.  until  Dec.  23.  In  January,  TSS 
will  be  offering  seven  sessions  of 
“D2L  Starter  Kit.” 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Michelle  Menard,  Chemistry, 
is  Dec.  9 at  10  a.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 1504.  The  thesis  is  “From  Com- 
monly Misunderstood  Organic 
Reactions  to  the  Ring-Opening  of 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


* Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

> Two  Opticians  with  over  61  Years  Combined  Experience 

* Senior's  Discount  Available 

» Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  in  Eyewear" 

Mon.-Thur*.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Frl.  9:30  a.m.-8  p.m.j  Sat.  9:30  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Telephone  51 9-821  -2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  2 Hour  Free  Metered  Parking  Downtown 


Novel  C-l  Substituted  Oxabenz- 
onorbornadienes.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  William  Tam. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Anita  Mofidi  Najjar,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is 
Dec.  14  at  noon  in  Food  Science  146. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Acute  and 
Chronic  Impact  of  Ingestion  of 
Breads  of  Varying  Composition  on 
Biomarkers  of  Glucose  Metabolism 
in  Overweight  and  Obese  Adults.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Terry  Graham. 

The  final  examination  of  Ian  Ritchie, 
an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Health  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  is  Dec.  15  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306.  The  thesis  is  “Restoration 
of  Skeletal  Muscle  Leptin  Response 
Is  Not  Necessary  to  Rescue  Insulin 
Response  in  High-Fat-Fed  Rats 
With  Endurance  Exercise  Training.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  David  Dyck. 

The  final  examination  of  Mosaab 
Daoud,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science,  is  Dec.  15  at  1 
p.m.  in  Reynolds  219.  The  thesis  is 
“A  New  Variance-Covariance  Struc- 
ture-Based Statistical  Pattern  Recog- 
nition System  for  Solving  the 
Sequence-Set  Proximity  Problem.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Stefan  Kremer. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Elizabeth  Groeneveld,  English 
and  Theatre  Studies,  is  Dec.  15  at  2 
p.m.  in  Day  Hall  1 18.  The  thesis  is 
“Third-Wave  Magazines  and  Femi- 
nist Public  Cultures.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Christine  Bold. 

The  final  examination  of  Marion 
Paibomesai,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology, 
is  Dec.  16  at  9 a.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 3317.  The  thesis  is  “Clock  Genes 
in  Three  Fish  Species  From  the  Fam- 
ily Salmonidae:  QTL  Associations 
and  Synteny  Analyses.”  The  advisers 
are  Profs.  Moira  Ferguson  and  Roy 
Danzmann. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Rebecca  Mitchell,  School  of 


Environmental  Sciences,  is  Dec.  16 
at  9 a.m.  in  Graham  3301.  The  thesis 
is  “The  Aquatic  Toxicity  of 
Fluorotelomer  Acids  to  Freshwater 
Organisms  and  a Preliminary  Evalu- 
ation of  Mechanism  of  Action.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Paul  Sibley. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Eleni  Gentekaki,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Dec.  17  at  9 a.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  3317.  The  thesis  is 
“Intraspecific  Genetic  Variation, 
Population  Structure  and  Species 
Diversity  in  the  Carchesium 
polypinum  Species  Complex.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Denis  Lynn. 

The  final  examination  of  Sarah 
Scapinello,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is  Dec. 
17  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2 106. 
The  thesis  is  “Extracellular  Bacteri- 
cidal Functions  of  Porcine  Neutro- 
phils.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Jeff 
Caswell. 

The  final  examination  of  David 
Hanwell,  a D.V.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is  Dec. 
17  at  2 p.m.  in  Pathobiology  101. 
The  thesis  is  “Comparison  of 
Tumour-Associated  Antigen-Spe- 
cific Immune  Responses  Induced  by 
the  Poxvirus  Vectors  MVA  and 
ALVAC.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Pat 
Turner. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Astrid  Schwalb,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Dec.  21  at  9 a.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  3317.  The  thesis  is 
“Host  Infection  Strategies  Deter- 
mine Dispersal  Abilities  in  Freshwa- 
ter Mussels.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Joe 
Ackerman. 

The  final  examination  of  Maggie 
Laidlaw,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Health  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  is  Jan.  6 at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306.  The  thesis  is  “The  Effects  of 
Supplementation  With  Fish  Oil  and 
Borage  Seed  Oil  on  the  Serum 
Lipids,  Lipoproteins,  Phospholipid 
Fatty  Acids  and  Immune  Biomark- 
ers." The  advisers  are  Profs.  Kelly 
Meckling  and  Bruce  Holub. 


Pianos,  books, 
lessons  & more! 


218-A  Victoria  Rd.  S. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

N1E  5R1 

fax:  519.836.9474 

www.theoctavemc.com 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Brianne  Thrush,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is 
Jan.  8 at  1 p.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  306.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Effects  of  Lipid  Availability  on  Skele- 
tal Muscle  Metabolism  in  Lean  and 
Obese  Rodents  and  Humans.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  David  Dyck. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Theatre  Guelph  presents  The  Secret 
Garden  Dec.  17  to  19  at  7:30  p.m. 
and  Dec.  19  and  20  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  519-763-3000  or  visit 
www.riverrun.ca.  A special  pay- 
what-you-can  performance  runs 
Dec.  20  at  7:30  p.m. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  led  by 
Gerald  Neufeld  performs  Handel’s 
Messiah  Dec.  19  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  Call  519-763-3000  for 
ticket  information.  The  choir  also 
presents  “Carols  by  Candlelight” 
Dec.  9 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St.  George’s 
Anglican  Church.  For  tickets,  call 
519-836-7672. 

The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra’s 
annual  holiday  concert  featuring  the 
animated  film  Tlte  Snowman  runs 
Dec.  13  at  2 and  4 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  The  afternoon  will  also 
include  a singalong  and  an  instru- 
ment petting  zoo.  On  Jan.  1,  the 
orchestra’s  traditional  “Dreams  of 
Vienna”  concert  begins  at  3 p.m.  at 
the  centre.  For  ticket  information, 
call  519-763-3000. 

The  Elora  Festival  Singers  present  “A 
Village  Messiah”  Dec.  13  at  3 p.m.  at 
Knox  Church  in  Elora  and  a “Festi- 
val of  Carols”  Dec.  21  at  5 p.m.  and 
Dec.  22  at  5 and  7:30  p.m.  at  St. 
John’s  Church.  Call  519-846-0331 
for  ticket  information. 

Touchmark  Theatre  is  hosting  a 
reading  of  Courting  Italians,  a new 
play  by  Douglas  Beattie,  Dec.  13  at 
2.30  p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  A 
talk-back  session  will  follow.  Admis- 
sion is  free,  but  reservations  by  email 
are  required.  Contact  Beattie  at 
dbeattie@execulink.com. 


Season ’s  greetings 
from  the  staff  of 
Communications  ancf 
<Pu6ficJLffairs.  'Have 
a happy,  heaCthy 
Hew  'Year! 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies? 

• Reduce  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast  and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting 

• Reduce  the  level  of  bacteria  on  upholstered  furniture 

We  wish  all  our  clients  a safe  and 
peaceful  holiday  season 


STEAMATIC. 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 

• Remove  microscopic  dust  mites 

• Remove  tnildeiv,  mould  and  bacteria  in  air 
contaminants 

• Lower  energy  costs 

Call  Us  519-836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 


At  Guelph  8 December  9,  2009 


